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Dailies’  Money  and  Services  Providing 
Food,  Clothing  and  Heat  for  Jobless 

Philadelphia  Ledger  and  Bulletin  Donate  Cash  Sales  for  Week — N.  Y.  American  Feeds  2,500  a  Day 
in  Breadlines — Jobs  Supplied  in  Chicago — Newspapers’  Relief  Work  Has  Many  Phases 


HOUSANDS  of  luiemployed  men 
and  women  have  been  fed,  clothed 
and  given  jobs  during  the  past  several 
months  through  the  swift  and  whole¬ 
hearted  activities  of  daily  newspaj^rs 
through(mt  the  country.  Free  medical 
aid  has  been  supplied,  and  the  families 
of  jobless  men  have  been  assured  of 
food  and  coal  during  the  bitter  winter 
months  by  funds  collected  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  press. 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 

tor  of  the  American  who  is  directing  the  east  or  west  sides  of  Manhattan,  where 
work,  that  this  money  will  last  about  six  most  of  the  breadlines  are  established, 
more  weeks.  The  work  will  be  continued  The  uptown  locations  make  it  easier  for 
after  that,  if  conditions  warrant,  from  this  class  to  take  advantage  of  the  free 
any  further  contributions.  focxl.  The  Times  Square  truck,  too. 


^  ROCHE  Many  cheerless  tenement  flats  have 

been  kept  warm  this  winter  with  coal 
east  or  west  sides  of  Manhattan,  where  supplied  through  the  New  York  World 

most  of  the  breadlines  are  established,  and  Ezvniiig  World's  coal  fund,  collec- 

The  uptown  locations  make  it  easier  for  tions  for  which  were  started  some  time 

this  class  to  take  advantage  of  the  free  before  Christmas.  The  fund,  which 


The  American’s  food  stations  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  Times  Square  and  Columbus 
Circle,  where,  each  night  about  eight 


f()(Kl.  The  Times  Square  truck,  too, 
feeds  a  great  number  of  unemployed 
actors,  Mr.  Watson  said. 


totalled  $22,937  on  Feb.  18  is  used  solely 
for  buying  coal  for  the  needy.  Notables 
of  politics,  the  theatre  and  business  have 
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A  seriion  of  the  Times  Square  breadline  being  served  with  food  from  the  New  York  American's  relief  truck. 


Although  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  news¬ 
papers  are  acting 
in  co-operation 
with  local  national 
organized  charities, 
many  of  them  are 
conducting  relief 
stations  of  their 
own,  manned  by 
volunteer  workers. 

Others  have  cre¬ 
ated  jobs  in  their 
circulation  depart¬ 
ments  to  supply 
work  for  as  many 
as  possible,  and 
many  have  thrown 
open  the  “help 
wanted”  and  “situ¬ 
ations  wanted"  col-  .  ..  , 

umns  ot  their 

classified  departments  to  free  announce¬ 
ments  from  those  seeking  to  give  or 
obtain  employment. 

One  of  the  largest  cash  donations  of 
newspapers  to  unemployment  relief  work 
was  announced  in  Philadelphia  this  week. 

The  liullctin  said  it  would  give  its 
entire  cash  sales  for  the  week  to  the 
city’s  fund  for  creating  jobs  and  shelter¬ 
ing  the  unemployed.  The  Eveniii;/  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  will  donate  its  city  cash  sales 
for  the  week  to  the  same  fund.  The 
Bulletin’s  contribution  from  Monday’s 
sales  was  announced  as  $7,753.60.  The 
Ledger  has  not  announced  any  day  to 
day  totals. 

The  decision  of  the  Philadelphia  papers 
was  reached  after  the  proposed  plan  for 
a  $5,000,000  city  fund  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  unemployment  relief  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mayor  Mackey  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  collapse.  When  the  fund  had 
reached  $2.0(X),0(X)  and  seemed  to  be 
stopped  at  that  point  the  Evenmg  Ledger 
began  a  series  of  news  stories  describing 
the  work  done  by  the  unemployment 
committee  and  calling  attention  to  the 
lack  of  funds  and  the  dwindling  contri¬ 
butions.  This  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  full-page  advertisements  in  the  even¬ 
ing  and  morning  Ledger  and  the  Inquirer 
making  a  direct  plea  for  unemployment 
relief  funds.  The  committee  reported  an 
instant  response  to  this  campaign.  The 
value  of  the  daily  advertisements  in  the 
Curtis-Martin  papers  was  about  $20,000. 

In  New  York,  timely  aid  to  several 
thousand  penniless  unemployed  has  been 
rendered  by  W.  R.  Hearst’s  American, 
which  has  been  operating  two  food  sta¬ 
tions  since  Dec.  1,  and  will  continue  to 
operate  them  'until  the  present  fund  of 
$30,000  is  expended.  These  are  among 
the  82  breadlines  conducted  by  various 
organizations  in  New  York.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  Victor  Watson,  managing  edi- 
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The  American’s  relief  work  is  being  spoken  over  the  radio  in  appeal  for  con¬ 
tributions.  A  daily 
.story  about  the 
progress  of  the 
fund  is  carried  in 
the  papers  with  a 
tabulation  of  the 
donations  to  date. 

The  C  h  i  c  a  g  o 
Tribune,  through 
a  campaign  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Sally 
Joy  Brown,  its 
regular  department 
for  relief  of  the 
p<K>r,  has  obtained 
positions  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  un¬ 
employed  since 
early  last  fall.  The 
T  ribune  runs  a 
daily  story  outlin- 

wiih  food  from  the  New  York  American’s  relief  truck.  tkuis '  and  **nee(f *of 


o’clock  two  trucks  loaded  with  sand-  done  by  its  own  staff  rather  than  through  applicants  and  listing  jobs  offered  on  the 

wiches,  doughnuts  and  coffee  serve  long  organized  charity,  Mr.  Watson  pointed  i>revious  day.  The  paper  co-operates 

lines  of  hungry  men.  Between  2.5(X)  and  out,  because  it  is  possible  to  make  a  with  the  Illinois  Free  Kmployment  Serv- 

2.700  per.sons  are  fed  each  night  at  these  great  saving  on  administration  costs,  ice  to  which  all  aiqflications  are  for- 


stations,  and,  occasipnally,  as  many  as 
3,500  have  been  given  free  meals.  The 
fare  consists  of  one  sandwich,  a  dough- 


h'ood  and  equipment  purchases  have  been 
personally  supervised  by  the  managing 
editor,  and  everything  has  been  obtained 


nut  and  a  12-ounce  container  of  coffee  at  prices  far  lower  than  ordinary  whole- 
for  each  person.  On  holiday  nights  the  sales  figures. 


rations  are  increased  to  three  sand¬ 
wiches,  two  doughnuts,  an  apple,  an 


The  expense  of  serving  the  focKl,  Mr. 
Watson  said,  is  less  than  one-half  cent 


orange  and  coffee.  The  trucks  are  United  per  meal.  S95,0(!0.  which  is  distributed  through 

States  Army  machines  and  have  been  The  A'ew  York  Times,  which  raised  L'nited  Charities,  Central  Charities 

donated  together  with  the  services  of  $345,737  in  a  Christmas  drive  for  its  Bureau,  Salvation  Army  and  Jewish  Serv- 


warded. 

Another  work  carried  on  by  that  paper 
is  the  Tribune  Good  Fellows,  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  is  collecting  and  administer¬ 
ing  a  fund  to  take  care  of  304  needy  fam¬ 
ilies,  the  heads  of  which  are  out  of  work. 
Since  last  October  this  group  has  rai.sed 
S95,0(!0.  which  is  distributed  through 
United  Charities,  Central  Charities 


their  drivers,  by  New  York  State, 
which,  in  turn  received  permission  for 
their  use  from  the  federal  government. 


Hundred  Neediest  Cases  fund,  has  dis¬ 
tributed  this  among  organized  charities 
for  all-vear-round  work.  The  fund  this 


The  American  pays  the  drivers  the  equal  year  will  take  care  of  525  cases  of  need. 


of  their  army  wages  because  of  the 
necessity  of  their  working  late  at  night. 
Tickets  to  lodging  houses  are  also  dis- 


The  Old  Couples’  Fund  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  reached  $66,000  this 
year  and  has  been  budgeted  to  provide 


tributed  nightly  to  men  with  no  place  to  year-long  comfort  for  100  old  couples 


sleep.  If  a  man  is  spotted  who  seems  to 
have  come  from  the  ranks  of  office  work¬ 
ers  or  high-class  laborers,  the  American 
sends  him  to  one  of  several  employment 
agencies  with  which  it  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  supplying  jobs.  These 
agencies  are  guaranteed  a  fee  hy  the 
.American  for  each  man  they  put  to 
work.  The  fee  is  paid  after  the  man 


Unemployed  ex-service  men  are  being 


ice  Bureau. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News,  in  addition  to 
opening  its  columns  prior  to  Christmas 
for  free  classified  advertisements  from 
those  needing  jobs,  has  provided  work 
for  a  number  of  men  in  its  circulation 
department.  These  men  are  transplorted 
to  the  News  building  each  day  and  given 
papers  to  sell.  Some  of  them  have 


helped  in  Washington  by  the  Times-  cleared  $1.50  a  day  in  this  manner.  The 


Herald  and  the  Dailv  News,  which  are 
paying  them  a  salary  and  commission 
for  standing  guard  at  the  honor  system 
paper  sales  racks  which  dot  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  veterans  endeavor  to  make  addi¬ 
tional  sales  of  the  papers  while  watch- 


has  been  working  one  week.  Shoes,  un-  ing  the  racks.  Both  papers  split  the 
derwear.  suits,  and  overcoats  are  sup-  cost  of  this  plan. 

plied  to  men  whose  clothes  are  worn  out.  Although  there  has  been  no  limit 
The  money  for  this  relief  work  comes  placed  on  the  number  of  men  whom  the 
from  the  fund  collected  by  the  Ameri-  papers  will  employ  for  this  work,  not 
can  before  Christmas  but  the  regular  more  than  25  have  taken  advantage  of  it. 
charity  is  being  continued,  too.  This  condition  is  largely  due,  it  is  said, 

The  reason  Times  Square  and  Colum-  to  the  fact  unemployment  in  Wa.shing- 
hus  Circle  were  nicked  as  stations  for  ton  is  not  as  great  as  in  other  cities, 
the  food  trucks.  Mr.  Watson  said,  was  because  the  majority  of  citizens  work 
that  these  points  are  centrally  located,  in  government  positions,  which  continue 


Daily  News’  Fresh  Air  Fund  Sanitarium 
and  the  Neediest  Family  fund,  both  year- 
round  charities,  are  continuing  to  do  good 
work  among  the  city’s  poor. 

Milk  is  being  supplied  to  thousands  of 
families  by  the  Chicago  Herald- Exami¬ 
ner.  The  money  for  this  work  has  been 
collected  through  benefit  entertainments. 
Tickets  are  mailed  to  needy  families  in 
plain  white  envelopes  to  avoid  any  em¬ 
barrassment  attached  to  receiving  them. 
These  tickets  are  exchangeable  at  any 
store  or  with  any  milk  wagon  driver,  and 
the  h'xaminer  pays  cash  to  the  companies 
when  the  tickets  are  turned  in. 

“Mulligan  Hall,”  the  brain-child  of 
Tom  Sterett,  columnist  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Daily  Times,  has  served  28,500  meals,  or 


Many  persons  who  worked  in  whaf  are  despite  conditions.  R.  C.  Cogan.  local  an  average  of  4,000  a  day,  since  it  was 
known  as  “white  collar”  jobs  and  are  head  of  the  Veterans’  Employment  opened  in  that  city  last  Nov.  24.  Dona- 
now  jobless  and  penniless  are  not  likely  Office,  is  in  charge  of  distributing  the  tions  of  foodstuffs  and  ca.sh  amounting  to 


to  frequent  the  Bowery  or  the  lower  newspaper  jobs. 


approximately  $30,000  have  been  received 
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The  building  in  which  the  Toledo 
Times  was  published  before  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Paul  Block,  and  moved  to  the 
Toledo  Blade  nlant,  was  donated  by  Mr. 
Block  some  time  ago  as  a  headquarters 
for  unemployment  and  charity  work. 
The  entire  building  is  being  used  for 
an  employment  bureau  and  various  forms 
of  relief  work.  In  addition  the  Blade 
is  conducting  a  knitting  contest,  the 
products  of  which  will  be  given  to  the 
needy. 

The  Toledo  News-Bee  is  still  admin¬ 
istering  funds  from  a  charity  boxing 
show  staged  last  December,  and  has  pro¬ 
vided  jobs  for  a  number  of  men  through 
a  campaign  to  have  legible  house-num¬ 
bers  painted  on  residences. 

The  Detroit  Times  has  also  estab¬ 
lished  an  employment  bureau  in  its  own 
building,  and  the  News  and  Free  Press 
are  still  carrying  on  relief  projects. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  re¬ 
cently  ran  a  special  motion  picture  show, 
the  proceeds  of  which  wore  divided 
between  the  Red  Cross  and  a  local  un¬ 
employment  relief  fund.  The  New 
Orleans  Item-Tribune  assigned  Brandon 
Woolley,  a  reporter  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed,  sleep  in  lodging 
houses  and  beg  money  for  food  to  get 
the  inside  facts  of  the  situation.  The 
facts  were  presented  in  a  series,  but  the 
reporter’s  identity  was  not  revealed. 
.\11  New  Orleans  newspapers  are  back¬ 
ing  civic  relief  projects. 

Under  the  direction  of  Walter  Scott 
-Adams,  managing  editor  of  the  Ashe- 
Hlle  (N.C.)  Times,  a  fruitful  give-a- 
job  campaign  has  been  sponsored  in 
western  North  Carolina.  Radio  station 
WWNC  of  Asheville  and  the  Asheville 
Community  Employment  Agency  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Times. 

A  series  of  articles  on  drought  and 
unemployment  conditions  in  southern 
Ohio  by  Hugh  Fullerton  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch  have  roused  people  of  that 
city  to  send  supplies  to  the  section. 

The  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Statesman  in  a 
private  campaign  among  its  employes 
raised  $572  to  subscribe  to  Mayor  J^n 
J.  Fogarty’s  fund  for  aiding  unemployed. 
The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  paid  .50 
cents  to  unemployed  persons  for  each 
“lead”  to  a  person  willing  to  subscribe 
to  the  paper,  while  the  Birmingham  Post 
maintain^  a  free  job  bureau.  The 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Obseri’er-Dispatch  also 
established  a  .50-cent  reward  for  new 
subscriptions. 

The  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald-Nezvs 
contributed  about  $15,000  to  local  chari¬ 
ties  through  its  Christmas  fund 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
show  that  newspapers  everywhere  are 
giving  strong  editorial  support  to  such 
national  charities  as  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Salvation  Army  and  to  numerous 
local  charity  organizations. 
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carried  every  conceivable  kind  of  staple 
food  and  plenty-  of  jam  and  jelly.  Six 
bunded  dollars  in  cash  was  also  contrib¬ 
uted  by  the  people  of  Benton  Harbor. 
The  supplies  were  distributed  throughout 
Phillips  County,  Ark.,  in  which  Helena 
is  located. 

The  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  is 
distributing  coal  in  lOO-pound  lots  to  the 
poor  .of  its  city.  Two  carloads  are  be¬ 
ing  given  away  each  week,  and  the 
work,  which  began  Jan.  17,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  six  weeks,  or  longer,  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

Two  thousand  men  a  day,  mostly  un¬ 
employed  loggers  and  mill  workers,  are 
l>eing  fed  by  the  Seattle  Star’s  recently 
former  Sunshine  Qub.  This  club  is 
made  up  of  housewives  who  donate  their 
time  daily  to  serve  at  the  State  Armory 
where  an  immense  kitchen  has  been  set 
up  by  a  local  restaurateur,  who  is  also 
donating  his  service.  Practiwlly  every 
food  source  in  the  city  has  given  some¬ 
thing  toward  the  work  which,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  will  continue  until  April  1. 

The  Seattle  Times  is  caring  for  72 
families  out  of  a  fund  of  $20,530  rais^ 
during  the  Christmas  season.  This 
monev  is  being  distribtited  through  the 
Social  Welfare  League,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  names  of  the  needy  families 
and  maps  a  budget  of  what  is  needed  to 
give  each  family  a  fresh  start. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  sup¬ 
plied  food  and  cheer  to  600  families  dur- 
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Trucks  of  the  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Palladium  ready  to  start  on  their 
800-mile  journey  to  Arkansas,  carrying  food  and  farm  produce  for  drought 

sufferers. 


from  Erie  residents  to  keep  it  rutining. 
Anyone  out  of  work,  regardless  of  race 
or  creed,  can  get  a  meal  at  this  depot 
whidi  is  located  in  an  abandoned  church 
building.  No  reform  or  salvation  exer¬ 
cises  are  connected  with  the  work.  Vag¬ 
rants,  who  think  of  the  hall  as  a  go^ 
place  to  graft  meals,  are  handled  in  a 
diplomatic  manner.  They  are  allowed  to 
eat  their  fill  and  then  given  three  hours 
to  get  out  of  town. 

“Mulligan  Hall”  is  conducted  by  the 
Llplift  Society  with  John  J.  Mead,  owner 
of  the  Times  as  president,  and  local  busi¬ 
ness  men  as  officers  and  members.  The 
intention  of  the  group  is  to  keep  up  the 
work  until  May  1. 

One  of  the  most  energetic  movements 
toward  supplying  relief  for  stricken  per¬ 
sons  was  made  recently  by  the  Benton 
Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Palladium,  which 
sent  five  truckloads  of  food  and  farm 
produce  to  Helena,  Ark.,  800  miles  away, 
for  relief  of  the  hungry  people  in  the 
drought-stricken  area.  An  appeal  was 
sent  to  the  newspaper  by  Mrs.  Joseph 
Hart,  of  Helena  and  formerly  of  Benton 
Harbor,  in  which  she  ask^  food  for 
school  children  in  her  district.  Stanley 
R.  Banyon,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
News-Palladium,  published  the  appeal 
and  started  the  move  for  a  food  caravan. 
At  first  only  one  truckload  of  supplies 
was  sought,  but  contributions  poured  in 
so  rapidly  that  five  truckloads  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  short  time.  The  caravan  went 
to  Helena  with  a  motorcycle  policeman 
for  escort  and  the  mayor  of  Benton 
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ing  the  holiday  season  out  of  a  fund  of 
$14,200  cash  and  about  $4,000  worth  of 
goods. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  Call-Bulletin, 
Examiner,  Chronicle  and  News  have  p’ut 
their  efforts  behind  the  promotion  of 
public  projects  totaling  $258,000,000. 
The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Enguircr  and 
Oakland  Tribune  started  a  campaign 
which  resulted  in  Congressional  action 
on  a  new  $1,500,000  post  office  for  the 
city  and  also  encouraged  plans  for  a  $3,- 
000,000  army  base  at  Alameda  and  a  $5,- 
000,(X)0  army  bombing  base  in  Marin 
County.  In  addition  most  of  the  papers 
have  done  welfare  work  of  their  own. 

The  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard 
and  the  Syracuse  Herald  have  carried  on 
campaigns  to  get  jobs  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  The  Herald  printed  1,487  free 
“situations  wanted”  advertisements  in 
one  month  recentlv.  and  the  Post- Stand¬ 
ard  ran  a  two-column  box  every  day  on 
the  classified  page  asking  “Have  You  a 
Tob  of  .\ny  Kind  You  Want  Done?” 
Many  men  and  women  were  benefited  by 
this,  according  to  Jerome  D.  Bamum, 
publisher,  who  also  stated  that  appeals 
for  charity  have  decreased  nearly  23 
per  cent  during  the  past  month. 

The  Syracuse  Journal  has  furnished 
clothing  to  8.000  poor  children  from  a 
^,0(X)  fund  and  donations  of  clothing 
it  received.  The  paper  co-operated  with 
the  narent-teachers  and  mothers’  clubs 
of  the  city.  It  also  ran  a  daily  box 
with  a  blank  to  be  filled  out  by  persons 
having  jobs  to  give. 


VETERANS  SELL  PAPERS 


The  W'ashington  Times  and  Herald 
and  the  W'ashington  News  are  using 
jobless  former  service  men  to  lend 
newspaper  racks.  These  five  veterans 
are  looking  over  one  of  the  racks. 


ATTORNEY  WINS  CASE 


Jury  Refuses  to  Convict  Him  for 
Attacking  Cameraman 

{Special  to  Editok  &  Puslisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  16.— Al¬ 
though  the  local  police  court  again  re¬ 
fused  to  convict  Harry  F.  Kennedy,  an 
attorney,  on  a  charge  of  assaulting  Gus 
C.  Chinn,  an  Evening  Star  photographer. 
Judge  Gus  Schuldt,  who  presided,  ruled 
that  Kennedy  had  no  right  to  assault 
Chinn  merely  because  he  was  being 
photographed  unwillingly.  The  jury 
found,  however,  that  Chinn  was  not  as¬ 
saulted  within  the  meaning  of  the  law 
although  his  camera  was  damaged. 

During  the  trial  the  prosecuting  at¬ 
torney  cited  10  Federal  court  decisions 
which  held  that  the  “privacy  right”  is  not 
violated  by  photographing  an  unwilling 
subject,  but  only  by  publication  of  the 
photograph. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  jury  in  the  same 
case  was  discharged  when  it  failed  to 
agree  after  hours  of  deliberation,  and 
three  weeks  ago  a  jury  in  the  same  court 
returned  a  not  guilty  verdict  in  similar 
assault  case  brought  by  Joe  Roberts, 
Washington  Herald  cameraman  against 
a  police  lieutenant. 


ENTERTAINED  IN  HAWAII 


Adolph  Ochs  and  Clark  Howell  are 
Guests  of  Governor 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  Netv 
York  Times,  and  Qark  Howell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  were 
luncheon  guests  Feb.  13  of  the  Governor 
L.  M.  Judd  and  the  Honolulu  Chamlier 
of  Commerce. 

Fifty  persons  attended  the  gathering 
including  George  B.  Longan,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star;  W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
and  Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Chicago. 


WILMINGTON  SPENDING  $34,000 

The  Mercantile  group  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Chainber  of  Commerce  will 
launch  an  institutional  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
building  of  local  retail  business  in  Wil¬ 
mington  and  its  trading  area.  The  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  planned  by  John  Gilbert 
(Traig,  Inc.,  and  includes  newspapers, 
billboards  and  booklets.  It  represents 
an  approximate  investment  of  ^4,000. 


HOOVER  TO  START  PRESS 

President  Hoover  will  press  the  button 
starting  the  new  press  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  News,  Friday  afternoon, 
Feb.  27.  The  News  will  hold  open  house 
the  afternoon  of  the  27th.  A  buffet 
lunch  will  be  served  and  a  reception  held. 
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17  STATES  ARE  CONSIDERING  PRESS  Rll  .1  -S 

Legislatures  Now  in  Session  Take  Up  Proposed  Laws  Affecting  Newspapers  and  Advertising — 
Repeal  of  ^*Gag”  Law  and  New  York  “Public  Utility”  Measures  Are  Outstanding 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


WITH  the  legislatures  of  all  but  four 
states  in  session,  a  large  number  of 
new  bills  affecting  newspapers  have  been 
introduced,  a  check-up  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  reveafis.  Seventeen  states  are 
considering  such  bills,  and  they  range  all 
the  way  from  the  radical  measure  in 
New  York  state  which  would  give  press 
wire  services,  syndicates  and  news  bu¬ 
reaus  the  status  of  public  utilities,  down 
to  more  or  less  routine  measures  which 
call  for  changes  in  the  legal  advertising 
laws.  In  Indiana  a  bill  seeks  to  change 
the  contempt  of  court  law,  and  efforts  to 
regulate  billboard  advertising  are  being 
made  in  at  least  four  states,  Kansas 
Utah,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Y’^ork. 
Other  bills  are  concerned  with  libel,  state 
advertising  appropriations,  reporting  of 
election  returns,  the  establishment  of  lia¬ 
bility  for  libel  actions,  and  the  regulation 
of  radio. 

One  of  the  outstanding  pieces  of  legis¬ 
lation  will  likely  be  the  repeal  of  Min¬ 
nesota’s  notorious  press  “gag”  law,  the 
constitutionality  of  which  is  now  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
Minnesota  state  senate  last  week  voted 
for  the  law’s  repeal,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  house  will  do  likewise  within 
the  next  two  weeks.  Gov.  Floyd  B.  Ol¬ 
son,  who,  as  county  attorney,  first  invoked 
the  law  against  the  Saturday  Press  of 
Minneapolis,  is  urging  the  law’s  repeal. 

The  bill  probably  attracting  the  most 
interested  attention  is  that  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Labor  which  would  classify  all  press 
wire  associations,  news  bureaus  and  fea¬ 
ture  syndicates  as  public  utilities  and 
subject  them  to  regulation  by  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Commission.  If  passed  by 
New  Y'ork  lawmakers  this  bill  would 
completely  revolutionize  newspaper  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  state.  There  would  be  few 
if  any  exclusive  features,  the  Associated 
Press  service  would  be  open  to  all  who 
would  pay  the  fixed  rate,  and  all  wire 
services  would  be  required  to  file_  their 
rates  with  the  commission.  It  is  not 
likely  that  this  bill,  which  was  printed 
in  full  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  Jan. 
17,  will  pass,  and  newspapermen  are  gen¬ 
erally  apathetic  toward  it,  but  it  has  de¬ 
termined  backing.  The  bill  recently  was 
referred  to  the  judiciary  committee. 

In  Missouri  six  “spite  bills”  have  been 
introduced  designed  to  class  newspapers, 
magazines  and  periodicals  with  public 
utilities  and  place  them  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  state  public  service  com¬ 
mission,  giving  this  body  power  to  value 
the  properties  of  the  newspapers  _  for 
taxation  purposes  and  to  fix  advertising 
rates.  There  is  not  a  remote  possibility 
that  this  legislation  will  be  enacted,  it  is 
declared.  A  more  detailed  account  of 
the  proposed  law  appears  on  another 
page  of  this  issue. 

Two  bills  have  been  introduced  in  In¬ 
diana,  one  in  each  of  the  branches,  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  restraint  of  the  powers  of 
judges  in  ruling  on  their  own  indirect 
contempt  cases. 

The  senate  bill,  providing  for  a  change 
of  judge  for  a  hearing  on  an  indirect 
contempt  case  is  sponsored  by  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  alumni  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  professional  journalistic 
fraternity  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Clcz’e- 
land  Press  case. 

The  house  bill,  which  differs  only  in 
minor  respects,  already  has  passed  that 
body  by  a  vote  of  74  to  15,  and  has  gone 
to  the  senate.  The  senate  has  not  taken 
action  on  either  bill.  One  of  the  two 
bills  is  considered  certain  to  become  a 
law. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  bills  is  that 
sponsored  by  Boston  newspapers  which 
would  provide  for  the  employment  of  a 
publicity  and  advertising  man  or  vyoman 
"to  stimulate  the  interest  of  our  citizens 
in  the  laws  and  government  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,”  which  was  introduced  in 
the  Massachusetts  assembly.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  bill,  which  is  considered 
not  likely  to  pass,  to  clarify  the  language 


of  state  documents  for  public  consump¬ 
tion,  this  job  to  be  done  by  the  publicity 
expert  at  a  stipulated  salary  of  $15,000 
a  year,  the  entire  appropriation  calling 
for  $250,000. 

“The  language  now'  used  to  explain 
our  laws,  proposed  laws  and  govern¬ 
mental  matters,”  the  bill  states,  “is  dry  as 
dust  and  unnecessarily  obscure  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  citizens  with  the  result  that  large 
numbers  of  voters  refrain  from  voting 
on  referendum  matters  submitted  to  them 
and  others  mistakenly  vote  contrary  to 
their  intentions.” 

In  Texas  there  is  pending  a  bill  which 
would  bring  words  spoken  over  the  radio 
under  the  terms  of  the  libel  statute.  The 
measure  is  being  followed  with  interest 
by  publishers.  Its  outcome  is  uncertain. 

The  reports  from  various  states  fol¬ 
low  : 

Illinois 

Three  bills  affecting  newspapers  have 
been  introduced.  One  would  appropriate 
$57,615.13  to  pay  various  newspapers  for 
legal  advertising  of  a  proposed  $14,000,- 
OOO  conservation  bond  issue.  The  bill, 
passed  two  years  ago  neglected  to  include 
an  advertising  appropriation.  It  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  referendum. 

Another  bill  authorizes  sale  or  lease  by 
villages  of  idle  real  estate  with  the  stipu¬ 
lation  that  the  sale  be  advertised  four 
times  covering  four  weeks  “in  one  daily 
or  weekly  paper,  or  in  some  paper  of 
general  circulation  therein.”  Another 
would  penalize  those  who  “solicit  the 
business  of  reducing  special  assessments 
or  other  forms  of  siweial  taxation  by  ad¬ 
vertising  or  otherwise,”  including  news¬ 
papers  which  print  such  matter.  Print¬ 
ing  or  publishing  any  advertisement  of 
this  nature  authorized  by  the  state  is,  of 
course,  excepted. 

Indiana 

Bills  being  considered  by  the  Indiana 
legislature,  in  addition  to  the  one  refer¬ 
ring  to  contempt  of  court  cases,  would 
require : 

That  legal  notices  in  counties,  cities  and 
townships  having  a  population  of  100,000 
or  more  be  published  in  two  newspapers 
having  the  largest  circulation,  the  circu¬ 
lation  to  be  determined  by  the  last  report 
to  the  post  office  department. 

That  the  state  board  of  education  ad¬ 
vertise  for  schoolbook  bids  for  21  consecu¬ 
tive  days  in  the  two  daily  newspapers 
having  the  largest  circulation  and  provide 
that  the  books  be  given  pupils  at  cost. 

Publication  of  notice  by  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  commission  of  hearings  on  utility 
cases  in  two  newspapers  in  each  city. 


county,  town  or  township  in  which  the 
utility  is  operative. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
applies  to  indirect  contempt  cases.  In 
such  cases,  the  judge  making  the  citation 
would  submit  three  names  of  prospective 
judges  or  members  of  the  bar  to  try  the 
case,  and  the  defendant  and  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney  would  each  strike  off  one 
name.  The  one  remaining  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  hear  the  case,  thus  prohibiting 
the  judge  offended  from  sitting  in  his 
own  case. 

Kansas 

The  legislature  is  considering  one  bill 
which  would  prohibit  billboard  advertis¬ 
ing  in  practically  every  phase.  It  pro¬ 
poses  that  the  state  tax  all  billboard  ad¬ 
vertisers  $1  per  square  foot.  A  small 
general  tax  has  been  in  force  for  some 
years  on  billboards.  The  measure  is  re¬ 
ceiving  its  support  from  the  Kansas  tax¬ 
payers’  organization,  one  of  the  larger 
sub-political  groups  in  the  state. 

Massachusetts 

In  addition  to  the  press  agent  bill,  out¬ 
lined  above,  the  legislature  is  considering 
the  petition  of  the  Massachusetts  Press 
Association  for  legislation  to  define  what 
newspapers  may  carry  advertisements  and 
legal  notices.  Its  passage  is  considered 
possible.  A  bill  to  place  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  under  the  .same  restrictions 
and  classifications  as  public  utilities  has 
been  withdrawn. 

Michigan 

A  bill  to  establish  license  fees  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  billlioards  and  to  impose  an 
additional  tax  for  the  amount  of  space 
used  has  been  introduced  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Vern  J.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
Mason  Ingham  County  News. 

The  licensing  fee  would  l)e  $io  for  the 
first  billboard  and  $5  for  each  additional 
Ixiard  up  to  a  maximum  annual  fee  for 
any  one  corporation,  firm,  or  individual 
of  $ioo.  Non-resident  licenses  would  cost 
$1,000.  The  tax  would  be  three  cents 
per  square  foot  of  billboard  space  oc¬ 
cupied.  Regulations  would  also  be  set  up 
to  permit  the  secretary  of  state  to  safe¬ 
guard  highways  by  preventing  erection  of 
signs  and  billboards  near  highway  and 
rail  intersections,  on  dangerous  curves 
and  wherever  else,  in  his  estimation,  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  motoring  public. 

Largely  as  the  result  of  the  successful 
state  advertising  campaign  pursued  for 
for  the  past  two  years  with  the  state 
government  and  resort  and  tourist  bu¬ 
reaus  sharing  the  cost,  another  $200,000 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  being 
asked  in  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Herbert  J.  Rushton  of  Escanaba.  More 


than  half  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  past  two  years  went  for  newspaper 
advertising,  the  results  from  which  were 
declared  to  be  more  than  satisfactory. 

Minnesota 

Besides  the  repeal  of  the  press  “gag” 
law,  the  Minnesota  legislature  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  bill  to  require  publishers  to  indi¬ 
cate  clearly  all  matter  which  is  paid  for 
as  advertising  in  iwlitical  campaigns. 

At  present,  publishers  indicate  all  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  many  of  them  also 
showing  in  a  note  the  amount  paid  for 
its  insertion  or  agreed  to  lie  paid.  The 
new  bill  is  aimed  at  copy  inserted  as 
news  and  particularly  at  papers  revived 
for  campaign  purposes. 

A  recommendation  that  a  state  print¬ 
ing  plant  be  established  has  been  made  by 
Gov.  F.  B.  Olson. 

Missouri 

Details  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
place  newsnapers  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  public  service  commission  appear 
on  another  page  in  this  issue. 

Nevada 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  requiring 
that  legal  publications  can  be  printed  only 
in  newspapers  that  have  been  published 
for  one  year. 

New  York 

Led  by  the  State  Federation  of  Labor’s 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  press  wire  as¬ 
sociations,  syndicates  and  news  bureaus 
as  public  utilities,  the  list  of  proposed 
legislation  in  the  current  session  of  the 
New  York  State  legislature  covers  a 
variety  of  newspaper  subjects.  Among 
a  total  of  1,000  proposed  laws  thus  far, 
are  the  following: 

By  Assemblyman  Kahan :  .Ymends 
section  443,  Penal  Law,  making  it  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  to  circulate  false  statements  or 
rumors  as  to  stocks  or  bonds  derogatory 
to  the  financial  condition  or  affecting 
solvency  or  standing  of  a  corporation  or 
person  issuing  such  securities  for  sale. 

similar  bill  failed  to  par;  the  1930 
legislature. 

By  Assemblyman  Horn :  .Adds  new 
section  222-a  to  the  Election  Law,  requir¬ 
ing  the  mailing  of  additional  returns  of 
canvass  by  election  inspectors  within  six 
hours  after  closing  of  polls,  to  secretary 
of  state,  for  nrompt  compilation  of  re¬ 
turns  arranged  by  counties.  Passage  of 
this  law  would  facilitate  the  gathering  of 
election  figures  by  newspapers.  It  is 
given  a  good  chance  to  pass. 

By  Assemblyman  Coughlin:  Adds  new 
article  43-a,  Education  I.aw,  for  approval 
and  licensing  of  flying  schools  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  advertisements  by  unlicensed 
schools.  Likely  to  pass. 

By  Assemblyman  Porter ;  Adds  new 
section  20,  Article  1,  Constitution,  em¬ 
powering  the  lepslature  to  regulate  and 
restrict  advertising  on  public  highways, 
in  public  places  and  on  private  property 
within  public  view.  This  bill  has  the 
support  of  many  large  organizations  and 
is  likely  to  be  passed  at  this  session,  al¬ 
though  similar  attempts  in  the  past  have 
failed.  Being  an  amendment  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  however,  it  must  be  passed  by 
two  legislatures  and  then  submitted  to 
the  people. 

Ohio 

Newspapermen  and  public  officials  ap¬ 
pearing  before  a  legislative  committee 
recently  managed  to  kill  a  bill  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Rep.  N.  C.  ITohnert, 
of  Pickaway  county,  which  would  have 
permitted  county  auditors  to  post  their 
annual  reports  in  public  places  instead 
of  requiring  that  they  be  published  in  the 
newspapers.  Newspapermen  also  have 
brought  about  a  change  in  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Lloyd,  a  newspaperman 
of  Portsmouth,  by  which  notices  of  the 
establishment  of  new  school  districts 
must  be  posted  and  published,  instead  of 
posted  or  published. 

Representatives  of  newspaper  organ¬ 
izations  are  also  appearing  before  a  leg¬ 
islative  committee  to  oppose  a  bill  intro- 
(Continued  on  page  51 J 


FROM  VANCOUVER  TO  HONOLULU 


George  F.  Steele,  president,  C.  F.  Steele  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Steele, 
photographed  recently  on  their  arrival  in  Honolulu.  They  previously  had 
been  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  where  Mr.  Steele  visited  the  newsprint  plant  of 
Powell  River  Co.  Ltd.,  for  which  Mr.  Steele’s  company  handles  considerable 
export  business. 
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STATE  PRESS  CONTROL 
ASKED  IN  MISSOURI 


“Spite**  Bills  Introduced  in  Assembly 
Would  Class  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals  as  Utilities — Not 
Expected  to  Pass 


Six  “spite”  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Jklissouri  state  assembly  designed 
to  class  newspapers,  magazines  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  with  public  utilities  and  place 
them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
public  service  commission,  giving  that 
body  the  power  to  assess  newspaper  and 
periodical  properties  for  taxation  and  to 
fix  advertising  rates.  There  is  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  legislation  being  enacted, 
publishers  declare. 

The  bills  were  all  drawn  up  by  friends 
of  Charles  U.  Becker,  secretary  of  state, 
whose  official  functions  have  been  caus¬ 
tically  commented  upon  by  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City  dailies.  Five  measures 
were  introduced  in  the  house  and  one  in 
the  senate.  The  bills  apply  to  publica¬ 
tions  “engaged  in  the  dissemination  of 
news  items  and  the  distribution  of  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  for  payment.”  By 
some  process  of  political  reasoning  one 
of  the  measures  considerately  specifies 
that  the  commission  would  have  “no 
jurisdiction  over  publication  of  news 
items  or  articles,  any  story  or  editorial 
comment.” 

Tax  assessments,  under  the  proposed 
law,  would  be  determined  by  the  state 
tax  commission  which  assesses  public 
utilities. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Secretary  Becker’s  oral  sug¬ 
gestions  made  before  the  assembly  con¬ 
vened.  He  has  denounced  the  metro¬ 
politan  press  as  “tax  dodgers.” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  legal  authorities 
that  the  legislation  would  be  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  and  that  there  is  not  a  remote 
possibility  that  the  bills  will  draw  much 
more  than  a  few  laughs  in  the  senate 
and  house;  consequently,  the  press  is  not 
much  disturbed. 


EDITOR  HALTS  FUND  “MISUSE** 


F.  M.  Sparks,  Grand  Rapids  Herald, 
Wins  Restraining  Writ 

(By  telegraph  to  Ej>ito»  &  Pubusber) 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Feb.  18. — 
Charging  misuse  of  public  funds,  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald  today  was  granted 
a  temporary  order  restraining  Mayor 
John  D.  Karel  and  the  city  commission 
from  purchasing  the  holdings  of  four 
principal  owners  of  land  required  for  a 
convention  hall  site. 

Frank  M.  Sparks,  editor  of  the  Herald 
and  secretary  of  the  Herald  Publishing 
Co.,  started  the  injunction  suit,  contend¬ 
ing  that  to  pay  the  prices  asked  by  some 
of  the  property  owners  would  constitute 
a  constructive  fraud  unon  the  people  and 
a  misuse  of  public  funds.  As  an  alterna¬ 
tive.  it  was  pointed  out,  condemnation 
proceedings  before  an  impartial  court  is 
an  available  recourse. 

The  Herald  company  brought  the  ac¬ 
tion  as  a  taxpayer. 


PAPER  EXPORTS  DECLINE 

January  Canadian  Sales  $8,641,937 
Against  $11,609,926  in  1930 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Montreal,  Que.,  Feb.  19 — Newsprint 
exports  from  Canada  during  January 
reached  a  total  value  of  $8,641,937,  a 
sharp  drop  from  the  totals  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  month  of  December  and  from  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year,  when 
the  totals  for  newsnrint  exjiorts  were 
$12,469,546  and  $11,609,926  respectively. 

The  exports  of  pulp  also  showed  de¬ 
clines  from  December  and  January  of 
last  year.  The  total  exports  of  pulp  and 
pepar  in  the  first  month  of  the  new  year 
were  valued  at  $11,390,293  which  cor¬ 
responds  with  $15,393,3.58  in  Decemlier 
and  $16,006,342  in  January  of  1930. 

The  total  of  newsprint  and  other  paper 
pxDorts  in  January  were  valued  at  $8,- 
978.760  which  comoares  with  $12,815,812 
in  December  and  $12,082,7.58  in  January 
of  last  year. 


MOWRER  IN  CHICAGO 

Paul  Scott  Mowrer  of  the  foreign 
staff,  Chicago  Daily  News,  was  a  recent 
visitor  at  the  Chicago  office. 


TO  SELL  CHICAGO  POST 
AT  AUCTION  FEB.  21 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

March  9>11 — Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

March  16>17 — Interstate  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers*  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Casey,  Scranton,  Pa. 

March  24-25 — Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  spring 
meeting.  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 


RADIO  PROGRAMS  BACK 
IN  CONDENSED  FORM 

Three  Waterbury  Dailies  Heed  Re- 
quests  of  Readers  but  Eliminate 
Trade  Names  —  Programs 
Out  Five  Days 


Receiver  Gets  Announces  He  Has 
Three  Prospective  Bidders — 
Federal  Receivership 
Granted 


With  the  announcement  that  George 
F.  Getz,  Chicago  coal  magnate  had  lieen 
appointed  receiver  for  the  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  Post  by  the  federal  government  came 
the  statement  that  the  paper  would  be 
sold  at  auction  Saturday.  Feb.  21.  There 
are  three  prospective  purchasers. 

Mr.  Getz  made  these  revelations  last 
Saturday  when  he  appeared  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  building  in  connection  with  a  plea 
for  adjudication,  tantamount  to  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  federal  receivership,  which  was 
asked  by  Attorney  Samuel  Dulsky,  rep¬ 
resenting  three  creditors  whose  claims 
aggregate  $600.  Mr.  Dulsky  listed  the 
liabilities  of  the  Post  at  $2,000,000  and 
the  assets  at  $1,200,000.  Mr.  Getz,  who 
was  apiKiinted  a  receiver  for  the  Post 
last  week,  was  represented  by  Attorney 
Edward  S.  Sims,  a  former  U.  S.  dis¬ 
trict  attorney.  He  stated  that  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  Post  had  invested  more  than 
$2,000.(X)0  in  the  last  two  years  and  cared 
to  invest  nothing  further. 

He  said  that  the  paper’s  principal  asset 
was  the  .Associated  Press  membership 
which  would  be  lost  if  the  newspaper 
suspended  publication.  He  said  the  fed¬ 
eral  action  was  taken  because  the  pros¬ 
pective  purchasers  of  the  newspaper  did 
not  wish  to  purchase  it  while  it  is  in  a 
state  receivership,  being  afraid  of  law¬ 
suits. 


EDITORS  ARRESTED  ON 
COMMUNIST  CHARGE 

Two  Members  of  Astoria,  Ore., 
Finnish  Language  Paper’s  Staff 
Held  by  United  States  for 
Deportation 

(By  telegraph  to  E^ditob  &  Publisher) 
.Astoria.  Dre.,  Feb.  18. — John  Parras, 
editor  of  The  Toveri,  Finnish  language 
newspaper  published  here,  and  Waino 
Feinlierg,  assistant  editor,  were  arrested 
yesterday  by  R.  P.  Bonham,  chief  fed¬ 
eral  immigration  officer  for  Oregon. 
They  are  charged  with  liecoming  mem- 
licrs  of  the  Communist  party  of  the 
United  States.  Following  their  arrest 
authorities  took  John  Oravainen,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  and  Matti  Lakkila,  book¬ 
keeper  of  the  Toveri,  into  custody  on 
charges  of  violating  the  syndicalism  law. 

Parras  and  Feinberg  are  held  under 
$2,(KK)  iMind  pending  a  hearing  on  de¬ 
portation  charges.  Bonham  said  that 
their  cases  were  in  the  nature  of  tests, 
along  with  12  cases  recently  heard  in 
Portland  which  resulted  in  deportation 
orders.  Bonham  said  that  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Toveri  showed  that  it  was 
under  Communist  leadership. 


CUBAN  EDITOR  RELEASED 

Sergio  Carbo,  publisher  of  the  Cuban 
comic  weekly  La  Setnana.  was  released 
from  the  Havana  city  jail  Feb.  18.  after 
investigation  of  charges  of  sedition 
which  had  been  filed  against  him.  Senor 
CarlKi,  arrested  40  days  ago,  was  alleged 
to  have  urged  the  people  to  revolt,  pub¬ 
lishing  insidious  and  libelo'us  articles 
against  the  president  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  officials. 


REPORTER  GOES  TO  GREECE 

Robert  M.  Miller,  recently  of  the  capi- 
tol  staff  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal,  sailed  this  week  for  Greece 
where  he  will  join  the  American  “good¬ 
will”  staff  of  King  Ahmed  Zogu  of  Al¬ 
bania.  Mr.  Miller  is  the  son  of  Albert 
L.  Miller,  president  of  Federated  Pub¬ 
lications,  of  which  the  State  Journal  is 
a  member. 


March  24-25 — Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  spring 
meeting.  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 


INTERVIEWED  MARCONI 
BY  RADIOPHONE 


C.  E.  Butterfield,  A.P.  Radio  Editor, 
Talked  With  WireletB  Inventor  in 
Connection  With  Pope’s  Broad¬ 
cast  from  Vatican  Station 


Coincident  with  the  broadcast  of  Pope 
Pius’  address  from  the  new  V'atican  City 
radio  station  last  week,  C.  E.  Butterfield, 
radio  editor  of  Associated  Press,  con¬ 
ducted  a  radiophone  interview  with  Sena¬ 
tor  Guglielmo  Marconi.  Senator  Mar¬ 
coni  was  present  for  the  opening  of  the 
Vatican  station,  and.  although  the  inter¬ 
view  was  completed  before  the  Pope's 
broadcast,  it  was  not  sent  out  on  .A.P. 
wires  until  later  out  of  deference  for  the 
IKintiff.  Butterfield  made  arrangements 
with  the  Senator  some  time  ago  for  the 
interview. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company 
and  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  co- 
ojierated  with  press  associations  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Pope’s  address.  Columbia 
placed  translators  in  the  offices  of  Unitcci 
Press,  International  News  Service,  and 
Associated  Press  to  take  down  the  ad¬ 
dress  as  it  was  broadcast.  .Atmospheric 
disturbances  and  other  interference,  how¬ 
ever,  made  reception  difficult  and  the 
associations  relied  on  an  official  transla¬ 
tion  cabled  from  Rome  at  the  same  time 
as  the  broadcast.  .A.P.  also  used  the 
Latin  text  of  the  address  which  was 
cabled  from  Rome  as  a  service  to  sev¬ 
eral  papers  which  published  it  in  full. 


FLORIDA  PRESS  MEETS 


Henry  Hudson,  Titusville  Star-Advo¬ 
cate,  Named  President  of  Association 

Henry  Hudson,  of  the  Titusville  Star- 
Advocate,  was  named  president  of  the 
Florida  Press  .Association  at  its  annual 
session  in  Gainesville,  Feb.  13-14. 

Other  officers  elected  were :  Charles  P. 
Helfenstein,  Liz'c  Oak  Democrat,  first 
vice-president ;  A.  H.  Andrews,  Estero 
Eagle,  .second  vice-president ; Russel  Kay, 
of  Tampa,  secretary;  and  1.  M.  Mc.Al- 
pin,  of  the  Plant  City  Courier,  treasurer. 

W  hat  memliers  said  was  the  most  ag¬ 
gressive  step  taken  by  Florida  news¬ 
papers  in  many  years  was  the  adoption 
of  a  report  presented  by  Stafford  Cald¬ 
well.  Jasper  News,  on  the  laws  affecting 
legal  advertising. 

The  convention  of  the  newspapermen 
dovetailed  with  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
.American  Affairs,  conducted  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida.  In  the  meetings  Fri¬ 
day.  the  press  association  delegates  sat  in 
at  this  conference. 


BRITISH  OFFICIAL  HONORED 

Foreign  Correspondents  Give  Luncheon 
for  Hon.  Gerald  Campbell  in  N.  Y. 

Gerald  Campliell,  newly  appointed 
British  Consul  General  in  New  York, 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  the  Association  of  Foreign  Press 
Correspondents  in  the  Lawyers’  Club, 
New  York,  Feb.  19.  Arrangements  for 
the  luncheon  were  made  by  Sydney  J. 
Clarke,  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
and  secretary  of  the  association. 

Officers  of  the  association,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Clarke  are,  E.  Klaes.sig.  Wolff 
Telegraph  Bureau,  president;  Dr.  .A. 
Morawski-Nawench.  Polish  Telegraphic 
.Agency,  and  T.  W^alter  Williams,  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mirror,  vice-presidents;  and 
J.  Matyka,  Polish  Telegraphic  Agency, 
assistant  secretary. 


The  Uaterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American  and  the  Waterbury  Demo¬ 
crat,  which  dropped  radio  programs  last 
week  without  advance  announcement,  re¬ 
stored  the  station  schedules  Friday,  Feb 
13.  However,  with  the  resumption  of 
publication,  the  programs  were  boiled 
down  and  trade  names  and  trademark 
designations  are  being  omitted. 

Publisher  William  J.  Pape  of  the 
American-Republican  and  President  E 
Vincent  Maloney,  of  the  Democrat,  feel 
that  radio  is  now  an  industry  far  past 
the  stage  of  infancy  and.  being  per¬ 
fectly  able,  should  pay  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  which  heretofore  newspapers  have 
given  gratis  through  the  programs. 

In  the  five  days  the  programs  were 
dropped,  the  Democrat  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Republican  received  several 
hundred  requests  to  have  them  restored. 
Many  of  those  calling  the  papers  de¬ 
clared  that  they  were  buying  New  York 
dailies  to  get  the  programs.  A  slight 
drop  in  the  street  .sales  of  the  W'ater- 
bury  papers  was  noted  and  news  dealers 
reported  a  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  New  York  dailies  sold.  The  average 
sale  went  back  to  normal  with  the 
restoration. 

The  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers’  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Connecticut  has  called  a 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Taft, 
New  Haven,  Monday,  March  2,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  radio  programs  and  hear  the  re- 
IKirts  and  statistics  gathered  by  the 
Waterbury  publishers. 


WATERLOO.  lA..  DAILIES 
ARE  MERGED 


Evening  Courier  Absorbs  Morning 
Tribune — Will  Issue  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday 
Papers 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Waterloo.  I  a.,  Feb.  19.— The  Water¬ 
loo  Daily  Courier,  evening  paper,  and 
the  Waterloo  Tribune,  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day.  will  be  merged,  starting  Friday,  it 
was  announced  todav  by  publishers  of 
the  two  papers.  The  merger  provides 
complete  coverage  of  the  field  at  lower 
cost,  a  statement  printed  in  evening  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Courier  declared. 

The  Waterloo  Dailv  Courier,  combined 
with  the  Waterloo  Tribune,  will  be  the 
name  of  the  consolidated  paper,  the  first 
edition  of  which  will  appear  Friday 
evening.  It  will  publish  everv  evening 
except  Saturdav  for  readers  in  Water¬ 
loo  and  in  outside  territory  which  can  be 
served  with  evening  delivery.  Other 
outside  subscribers  will  be  served  with  a 
morning  edition.  A  Sunday  morning 
edition  will  also  be  published. 

John  C.  Hartman  and  Jackson  McCoy, 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier.  will  be  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  merged  newspapers,  which  will  be 
printed  in  the  Courier  plant,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  W.  H.  Hartman  Company. 
Radio  Station  WMT,  the  commercial 
printing,  engraving  and  direct  mailing 
departments  of  the  Tribune  and  the 
Tribune  building  are  retained  bv  Wil¬ 
liam  .A.  Reed  and  Harry  Shaw,  who  have 
been  editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Tribune  and  officers  of  the  Waterloo 
Times-Tribune  Publishing  Companv. 

The  Courier  was  founded  in  18.58  and 
absorbed  the  Waterloo  Daily  Reporter 
by  merger  in  1914.  The  Tribune  was 
founded  in  1879  and  merged  with  the 
Waterloo  Times  in  1901. 

DURBINS  HAVE  DAUGHTER 

Alfred  Cecil  Durbin,  former  newsboy 
and  now  a  member  of  the  I^ogansport 
find.)  Pharos-Tribune  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Durbin.  English  heiress,  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter,  born  Feb.  9. 
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INLAND  DIAGNOSES  COSTS,  LINAGE  LOSSES 

Publishers  at  Chicago  Session  Warned  that  Rate  Differential  Threatens  National  Copy — McFarland 
Attributes  Majestic  Radio  Success  to  Dailies — Fred  Schilplin  Is  Elected  President 


By  EDWARD  McK.  JOHNSON 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

HICAGO,  Feb.  18. — Warnings  of  the 
perils  of  rising  costs  and  of  the 
threatened  loss  of  national  advertising 
unless  a  retail  general  rate  is  established 
marked  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  annual  convention  here  today 
and  yesterday.  Publishers  exchanged 
views  on  economical  operation  during 
the  periods  of  linage  shrinkage  and  dis¬ 
cussed  radio,  free  publicity,  community 
service  and  circulation  at  length. 

Hays  McFarland,  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency  that  bears  his 
name,  told  publishers  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  radio  as  a  competitor  for 
advertising  revenue.  He  reassured  the 
assemblage  by  showing  that  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  increa.sed  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  many  cases  and  that  when 
scheilules  were  reduced  it  was  not  the 
daily  newspaper  that  suffered.  Discount¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  many  cases  and  pointing  to 
others  as  examples  of  success,  he  de¬ 
clared  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  daily 
newspaper  and  held  that  radio  adver¬ 
tising  at  liest  parallels  magazine  adver¬ 
tising.  offering  only  a  medium  for  the 
establishment  of  good  will  and  prestige. 

Fred  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud  (Minn.) 
Txmc.t,  was  elected  president  to  succeed 
E.  H.  Harris.  Richnwnd  (Ind.)  Pallad¬ 
ium.  and  A.  O.  Lindsay,  Quincy  (Ill.) 
Hcrald-lVltiff,  was  elected  vice-president. 

_  To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  Verne  Joy,  Cen- 
tralia.  Ill.,  was  named  a  director  for  two 
years.  A.  M.  Clapp,  Clinton,  la. ;  H.  H. 
Bliss,  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  Fred  Naeter, 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  were  elected  to 
the  board  for  three  years. 

Other  directors  are:  T.  O.  Huckle, 
Cadillac  (Mich.)  News,  two  years;  J.  E. 
Campbell,  Ozvosso  (Mich.)  Argus  Press; 
Lee  P.  Loomis,  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette,  and  Homer  Gard,  Hamil¬ 
ton  (O.)  Journal,  one  year,  and  C.  R. 
Butler,  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press, 
two  years. 

New  vice-presidents  arc :  Canada, 
Major  H.  B.  Burgoyne,  St.  Catherine’s, 
Ont. ;  Colorado,  Charles  Hansen,  Greely ; 
Kansas,  F.  E.  Milligan,  Fort  Scott;  Illi¬ 
nois,  David  Merwin,  Bloomington ;  In¬ 
diana,  Walter  S.  Chambers,  New  Castle; 
Iowa,  Walter  Merriman,  Ft.  Dodge; 
Michigan,  Mark  P.  Haines,  Sturgis ; 
Minnesota,  H.  E.  Rasmussen,  Austin; 
Nebraska,  Frank  D.  Throop,  Lincoln'; 
New’  York,  J.  B.  Williams.  Geneva; 
North  Dakota,  Norman  Black,  Fargo ; 
Ohio,  A.  C.  Hudnutt,  Elyria ;  South 
Dakota.  Charles  H.  J.  Mitchell ;  Utah, 
J.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Salt  Lake  City ;  Wis¬ 
consin,  Howard  A.  Quirt,  Marshfield. 

Mr.  McFarland  was  introduced  at  the 
luncheon  meeting  today  by  Duane  Wana- 
maker,  advertising  manager  of  Grigsby- 
Grunnw  Co.  and  Majestic  Household 
Utilities  Corp.  He  stated  the  faith  of 
his  company  in  newspaper  advertising 
was  well  known. 

_  Mr.  McFarland  observed  that  adver¬ 
tisers  now  are  scrutinizing  their  budgets 
and  many  have  seized  upon  the  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  as  a  good  place  to 
trim.  He  said  Grigsby-Grunow  had  re¬ 
shaped  their  advertising  policy  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  new  day  in  American 
business,  seeking  to  make  their  advertis¬ 
ing  more  effective,  the  bulk  going  to  the 
new’spapers.  He  declared  the  agency  had 
a  duty  to  fulfill  in  scanning  more  care¬ 
fully  the  field  for  promotion,  then  said 
the  publisher  might  also  accept  a  duty. 
This,  he  said,  was  that  of  building  up  a 
closer  relationship  with  the  agency.  He 
suggested  that  publishers  keep  agencies 
advised  of  economic  conditions  in  their 
towns,  thus  attracting  attention  and  mak¬ 
ing  for  themselves  valuable  contacts. 

A  questionnaire  on  Majestic  radio  and 
a  nationwide  survey,  Mr.  McFarland  re¬ 
lated,  made  him  able  to  advise  publishers 
they  need  have  no  fear  of  radio  as  a 
competitor.  He  said  Grigsby-Grunow  had 


discontinued  broadcasts  and  that  through 
newspaper  advertising  the  firm  was  en¬ 
abled  to  produce  3,000  sets  a  day  with 
the  factory  output  being  stepped  up  1,000 
more  next  week. 


“Grigsby-Grunow’s  success  is  a  news¬ 
paper  success,”  he  declared.  “Hays  Mc¬ 
Farland  Company  regards  radio  as  an 
enigma.  It  is  not  recommended  to  clients. 
In  some  cases  it  has  proved  productive, 
in  others  not.  At  any  rate,  it  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  newspaper  advertising.” 

Regarding  publicity  for  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  Mr.  McFarland  observed  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  newspaper 
regarded  motion  pictures  as  destroyers 
of  advertising  revenue.  He  cited  the 
tremendous  growth  in  circulation  and 
linage,  directly  attributed  to  moving  pic¬ 
ture  publicity  and  expresserl  a  belief  that 
the  stressing  of  personality,  as  in  movie 
news,  made  the  radio  page  of  the  news- 
pare  immensely  valuable  in  reader  in¬ 
terest. 

J.  K.  Groom,  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon- 
News,  di.scussing  advertising  rate  differ¬ 
entials  at  the  \\'ednesday  morning  ses¬ 
sion,  predicted  complete  loss  of  national 
advertising,  through  placing  of  legiti¬ 
mately  national  space  on  the  local  rate, 
unless  publishers  of  the  nation  join  in 
a  definite  and  business-like  stand  against 
the  practice. 

A  talk  by  H.  D.  Salut  on  a  new  etching 
process  employing  a  celluloid  base  was 
heard. 

The  editorial  page  of  the  newspaper 
is  its  soul,  said  William  J.  Southern,  Jr., 
Itidependence  (Mo.)  E-raminer.  “It  is 
the  part  of  the  newspaper  which  carries 
the  spiritual  and  idealistic  messages  and 
which  makes  or  loses  the  influence  of  the 
newspaper  for  goixl  in  its  community 
and  nation,”  he  .said,  deploring  the  fact 
that  politics  has  become  more  important 
than  editorship.  In  this  condition,  he 
declared,  the  real  power  of  the  press  can¬ 
not  be  realized.  Mr.  Southern  lielieves 
a  newspaper  editor  should  hold  no  office 
and  belong  to  no  party. 

“The  real  editor,”  he  opined,  “is  the 
most  lone.some  man  in  the  world  when 
he  realizes  his  power  and  determines  to 
use  it  rightly,  regardless  of  personal  or 
.selfish  considerations.  Never  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  nation  has  there  been  a 


greater  necessity  for  a  patriotic,  free, 
honest  and  forceful  newspaper  press,  it 
is  the  one  thing  able  to  stand  between 
this  country  and  the  ruin  panting  at  its 
doors.” 


Frank  Luther  Mott,  director  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Iowa,  and  editor  of  Journalism  Quar¬ 
terly,  said  the  aims  of  education  for 
journalism  are  three-fold ;  to  afford 
training  and  mind  cultivation ;  to  im¬ 
part  an  understanding  of  newspapers  and 
I)eriodicals  in  general ;  and  to  teach  a 
certain  amount  of  newspaper  technique. 
The  brightest  minds  of  the  campus  are 
being  trained  for  journalism  he  told  the 
convention,  and  urged  that  publishers 
extend  understanding  to  tho.se  who  are 
pioneering  in  this  field.  He  asked  that 
publishers  continue  their  criticism  and 
suggestion  of  the  results  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  schools  of  journalism. 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  .Advertising,  told  Inland  mem¬ 
bers  the  major  reasons  for  advertising 
shrinkage  during  the  depressed  perkxl. 
Some,  he  said,  was  due  to  the  ease  with 
which  contracts  may  be  cancelled ;  some 
was  due  to  the  novelty  of  competing 
media,  but  the  chief  reason  was  that 
newspapers  have  not  displayed  the  ag¬ 
gressiveness  and  organization  in  going 
out  after  advertising  that  is  .shown  by 
competitors.  The  depression  found  the 
newspapers  lacking  in  organization  and 
reserve  strength  to  go  after  advertising 
at  its  source,  with  a  conseiiuent  loss  in 
revenue,  Mr.  Thomson  averred,  but  in  an 
optimistic  note,  he  stated  that  the  physi¬ 
cal  set  up  of  the  newspaper  was  in  its 
favor  against  ihe  day  when  advertising 
linage  should  swing  upward. 

"The  very  ease  with  which  advertising 
was  cancelled  will  contribute  to  quick 
recovery  and  this  will  tie  a  handicap  to 
other  media,”  he  commented. 

Talking  about  problems  of  the  big  and 
small  newspaper  publisher,  W.  J.  Sewall, 
Carthage  (Mo.)  Press,  argued  that  the 
small  newspaper’s  most  effective  weapon 
against  the  big  dailies  is  intimate  com¬ 
munity  news.  He  urged  that  news¬ 
papers,  big  and  small,  pay  their  report¬ 
ers  adequately  to  insure  integrity  and 
honesty  among  their  writers;  said  he 
lielieves  there  is  tixi  much  crime  news 


to  print  rather  than  that  too  much  crime 
news  is  printed ;  cautioned  newspapers  to 
not  use  free  publicity,  and  advised  the 
editor  seeking  vigorous  editorial  columns 
to  avoid  all  forms  of  insincerity  and  shun 
canned  editorial  writers.  Above  all  he 
warned  against  appropriating,  without 
credit,  the  work  of  others. 

“Loss  of  news  values,  overemphasis 
of  features  and  a  return  to  the  old 
boiler  plate  days’  will  result  from  the 
consol idatiorts  and  too-close  merging  of 
newspapers,”  he  concluded. 

The  newsprint  situation  still  is  up  in 
the  air,  said  E.  P.  Adler,  Daz'enport 
(Iowa)  Times,  in  his  report  of  the  paper 
committee,  of  which  he  is  chairman. 

“While  newspapers  have  suffered  losses 
from  25  to  .10  per  cent,”  he  reported, 
"paper  manufacturers  have  lost  from  60 
to  65  per  cent.  The  consolidation  of 
companies  still  is  under  discussion,  but 
if  a  merger  is  affected,  prices  will  be 
held  up.  Spot  purchase  of  newsprint 
rather  than  contract  buying  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  advisable  owing  to  the  soft 
market  prevailing.” 

A  decline  in  newsprint  cost  for  the 
last  half  of  the  year  was  predicted  by 
Mr.  Adler. 

Retiring  President  Harris  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
association  providing  that  the  president 
and  vice  president  be  given  voting  power 
in  the  board  of  directors.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Discussion  of  topics  which  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  convention  value 
to  Inland  members  occupied  the  rest  of 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Views  were  ex¬ 
changed  on  issues  of  importance  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  many  having  to  do  with  the 
operation  of  the  newspaper  during  a 
period  of  depression.  The  various  ques¬ 
tions  revealed  that  few  of  the  publishers 
had  cut  salaries  of  their  employees. 
Several  reduced  working  hours  and 
stepped  up  production.  Some  consoli¬ 
dated  departments  of  the  plant  and  one 
or  two  were  able  to  effect  .savings  in 
overtime. 

One  publisher  revealed  he  had  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Typographical  Union 
at  the  present  rate,  preferring  a  long 
term  contract  at  this  fig’ure  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  for  a  short  time,  which  would  doubt¬ 
less  lead  to  requests  for  the  same  action 
with  regard  to  advertising  rates. 

Discussion  of  radio  program  publica¬ 
tion  revealed  that  some  of  the  publishers 
had  received  no  complaints  upon  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  programs.  Mr.  Schilplin, 
however,  reported  that  insistent  demands 
from  subscribers  and  the  fact  that  com¬ 
peting  newspapers  continued  publication 
of  the  programs  forced  him  to  rein.state 
them  in  abbreviated  form. 

Free  publicity  injected  in  features  was 
deplored  by  many  of  the  members,  the 
majority  reporting  they  had  such  matter 
edited  out  of  the  features.  One  publisher 
said  he  won  a  reduction  in  the  rate  for 
a  feature.  One  reported  an  increase. 
Only  one  member  stated  he  had  reduced 
his  advertising  rate.  This,  he  said,  was 
due  to  a  sliding  scale  which  provided  a 
reduction  or  boost  of  one  cent  per  100 
circulation  loss  or  gain.  He  reported 
that  the  reduction  had  a  great  moral 
effect  upon  the  advertisers. 

President  E.  H.  Harris  called  the 
meeting  to  order  Tuesday  morning. 
Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved  after  which  the  following 
applications  for  membership  in  the  as- 
.sociation  were  presented  and  approved : 
.Salt  I.ake  (Utah)  Tribune,  Geneva 
(N.Y.)  Haily  Times,  Grand  Forks 
(N.D.)  Herald  and  Charleston  (Ill.) 
Courier. 

Wil  V.  Tufford,  secretary-treasurer, 
read  his  report  showing  that  there  are 
now  2.52  members  of  Inland. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  directors, 
which  met  Monday,  was  read  by  T.  O. 
Huckle,  secretary.  He  commented  upon 
the  successful  condition  of  Inland  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Photographed  at  the  Inland  convention,  left  to  right:  Joel  H.  Bixhy, 
Muskogee  (Okla.t  Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat ;  A.  M.  Hirsch,  Aurora  (III.) 
Beacon-News,  and  R.  E.  Fedou,  Elgin  (III.)  Courier-News. 


Left  to  right:  Phillip  D.  Adler,  Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star-Courier;  Stuart  H.  Perry, 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram;  Edward  A.  Chappell,  Iowa  City  (lai)  Press- 
Citizen,  photographed  at  the  Inland  ronventioii  in  Chicago  this  week. 
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Editor  & 

EXECUTIVE  CHANGES 
ON  MEMPHIS  DAILIES 


Frank  Ahlfren  Promoted  to  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  of  Evening  Appeal — 
Capt.  Reese  Amis  and  Capt. 
Enoch  Brown,  Jr.,  Resign 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Feb.  16. — Several 
changes  in  executive  personnel  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  lifting  of  the  receivership  of 
Memphis  {Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Evening  Appeal. 

Frank  Ahlgren,  news  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  is  now  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  App^l.  He  succeeds 
Capt.  Reese  .^mis,  resigned. 

Maury  S.  VVeisiger,  display  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  two  papers,  becomes 
advertising  manager,  filling  the  post  of 
Capt.  Enoch  Brown,  Jr.,  resigned.  Capt. 
Brown  also  was  one  of  the  receivers  of 
the  papers. 

Walter  W.  Hansen,  chief  auditor,  is 
promoted  to  secretary-treasurer,  succeed¬ 
ing  A.  B.  Bolin,  resigned. 

The  changes  were  made  immediately 
upon  the  lifting  of  the  receivership,  when 
the  new  board  of  directors,  headed  by 
George  Morris,  took  over  operation  of 
the  papers. 

Weisiger  has  been  on  the  business  staff 
of  the  Appeal  papers  nearly  26  years. 
Ahlgren  has  been  with  them  since  1926. 
No  one  has  been  appointed  to  his  former 
position  as  news  editor. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fauntleroy,  managing 
editor  of  the  Commercial  Appeal,  con¬ 
tinues  in  that  position. 

Sam  Kahn  remains  as  city  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  and  Joe  J.  Levitt  as 
city  editor  of  the  Evening  Appeal. 

Mr.  Morris,  new  president,  returns  to 
his  former  job  as  editor  of  the  two 
papers.  When  he  resigned  several  weeks 
ago,  he  was  vice-president  and  editor  un¬ 
der  C^ol.  Luke  Lea,  deposed  president. 

_  The  receivership  of  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  Inc.,  was  lifted  when  the  new 
board  of  directors  reported  to  Chancery 
Court  at  Memphis  that  it  had  arranged 
with  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper 
Company  for  a  line  of  credit  up  to  $200,- 
000  and  _  for  a  cash  advance  of  $95,000. 
It  went  into  reccivershiT  under  a  general 
creditors’  bill  which  listed  a  debt  of 
$112.47.  The  new  board,  in  asking  that 
the  receivership  be  lifted,  charg^  the 
receivership  was  due  to  the  maneuvering 
of  Col.  Lea. 

.Although  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal,_  Inc.,  is  now  out  of  receivership,  the 
holding  company  for  its  stock.  Southern 
Publishers,  Inc.,  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
a  receiver  under  a  suit  brought  by  the 
M.  &  O.  Paper  Company.  Col.  Lea  is 
president  of  Southern  Publishers. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  imder  the  new  board  carried  a 
double-coumn  editorial  headed  “Back  in 
the  House  of  Its  Friends.” 


FREDERICKS  SUCCEEDS  RODDY 


Newt  Editor  Named  Acting  Managing 
Editor  on  Oklahoma  City  Newt 

Robert  Fredericks,  news  editors  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  managing  editor  of  that 
paj^r  to  succeed  Ralph  Roddy,  who  has 
resigned,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Scripps-Howard  NewsjMpers.  Mr. 
Roddy  has  not  announced  his  plans. 

Mr.  Fredericks  will  continue  with  the 
duties  of  news  editor  while  working  at 
his  new  post  until  further  arrangements 
are  made.  He  has  been  with  the  News 
three  years,  and  prior  to  that  was  with 
the  San  Diego  Sun  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News. 


TOURING  INTERTYPE  OFFICES 

Neal  Dow  Becker,  president  of  the 
Intertype  Corporation,  New  York,  is 
making  a  tour  of  the  Intertype  branch 
offices  in  this  country.  He  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  Andre  Simon-Loriere  of 
Paris,  son  of  Monsieur  Jacques  Simon- 
Loriere,  chief  executive  head  of  Societe 
Marinoni,  Intertype  distributors  for 
France  and  the  French  colonies,  who  is 
studying  the  American  methods  of  the 
Intertype  company. 


Publisher  The  F  o  u  r  t 

LONGANS  RETURNING 

George  B.  Longan,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Kansas  City  Star,  and 
Mrs.  Longan,  sailed  from  Honolulu, 
Saturday,  Feb.  14,  for  San  Francisco. 
They  will  visit  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  before  returning  to  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


BOMBER  IS  SENTENCED 
TO  LIFE  TERM 


H.  A.  Use,  Who  Sent  Bomb  to  Spokane 

Newspaper  Building,  Denied  New 
Trial — Boyle,  Also  Guilty, 

May  Gain  Probation 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisbcr) 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  17. — Henry  A. 
Use,  found  guilty  on  five  counts  of  hav¬ 
ing  sent  a  trunk  bomb  to  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Revieiv  and  Chronicle  build¬ 
ing  last  November,  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  and  “three  to  15  years 
more”  here  today.  His  appeal  for  a  new 
trial  was  denied. 

Thomas  E.  Boyle,  who  was  also  found 
guilty  of  the  crime  on  five  counts,  was 
not  sentenced.  His  plea  for  probation  is 
being  investigated  and  the  decision  on  it 
will  be  made  March  20. 

The  verdict  was  returned  late  last  week 
by  a  jury  of  seven  women  and  five  men. 
Several  of  the  women  on  the  panel  asked 
leniency  for  Boyle  because  of  his  young 
wife  who  has  stood  by  him  during  the 
trial.  W.  W.  Abernathy,  foreman  of  the 
jury,  concurred  in  this  sentiment. 

The  jury  was  out  five  hours. 

Although  it  was  stated  in  the  indict¬ 
ment  that  the  intention  of  Use  and  Boyje 
was  to  blow  up  the  Cowles’  building  in 
Spokane,  the  state  was  compelled  to  try 
them  simply  on  charges  of  endangering 
lives  in  California.  ' 

It  was  on  Nov.  22,  1930,  that  a  trunk 
containing  180  sticks  of  dynamite,  a  time- 
clock  and  detonating  caps  was  deliver^ 
to  the  office  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
the  Cowles  building.  It  had  been  sent 
from  San  Francisco. 

The  extreme  penalty  for  conviction  on 
the  charges  made  is,  in  California,  life 
imprisonment. 

Of  332  prisoners  at  San  Quentin 
Prison,  one  of  two  California  penitenti¬ 
aries,  who  are  serving  life  sentences,  the 
oldest  in  point  of  time  served  is  James 
McNamara,  48,  convicted  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  dynamiting.  McNamara 
was  received  at  the  prison  Dec.  10,  1911. 
He  is  employed  as  a  cell  tender  on  con¬ 
demned  row,  and  never  has  applied  for 
a  pardon. 

Matthew  A.  Schmidt,  also  convicted  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  liombing,  has 
served  13  years  of  a  life  sentence  at  San 
Quentin.  His  application  for  parole  will 
be  heard  in  July.  Thomas  J.  Mooney, 
convicted  of  the  San  Francisco  Prepared¬ 
ness  Day  parade  bombing  in  1916  and 
subject  of  a  bitter  controversy  as  to  the 
justice  of  his  incarceration,  is  another 
bomber  now  serving  a  life  term  at  San 
Quentin. 


BENJAMIN  WOOD  IN  PARIS 

Benjamin  Wood,  founder  of_  the 
Wood  Flong  Corporation  and,  until  his 
retirement  two  years  ago,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corporation,  who  is 
visiting  Paris,  has  arranged  with  M. 
Leon  Bailby,  publisher  of  L’Intransigeant 
for  the  installation  of  a  battery  of  new 
high-speed  Wood  presses  in  his  plant,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  Mr.  Wood 
will  spend  some  time  in  Paris  introduc¬ 
ing  American  production  methods  to 
French  newspapers.  M.  George  Denis, 
mechanical  superintendent  of  L’Intran¬ 
sigeant,  will  sail  for  New  York  in 
March  to  witness  trials  of  the  new 
presses. 


TOKIO  PAPER  TO  RESUME 

The  Japm  Advertiser,  Tokio,  will  re¬ 
sume  publication  some  time  this  month. 
Temporary  quarters  in  the  rear  of  the 
Imperial  Hotel  have  been  leased,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  is  being  installed.  The  plant 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Nov.  4,  last  year. 
B.  W.  Fleischer  is  managing  director  of 
the  new  company  that  has  been  formed 
since  the  fire  and  will  continue  as  editor. 


h  Estate  for  February 


FRED  MASSENGILL  HEADS 
THREE  PRESS  GROUPS 

TO  FRED  MASSENGILL,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Terrell  (Tex.) 
Daily  Tribune,  belongs  the  honor 
of  being  the  president  of  three 
press  organizations  at  one  time. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Texas  Elditorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  president  of  the  Northeast 
East  Texas  Press  Association  and 
president  of  the  Kaufman  County 
Association,  being  honored  with 
the  latter  office  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  that  group. 


MERGER  IS  ANNOUNCED 
IN  JEFFERSON  CITY 


Aaaeta  of  Post-Tribune  and  Capitol- 
News  Combined  With  Both  Own¬ 
erships  Represented — Economy 
Forced  Move 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  l8.— A 
merger  of  the  assets  of  the  Jefferson  City 
Post-Tribune,  evening  newspaper,  and  the 
Daily  Capitol-Neri’S,  morning  publication, 
effective  yesterday,  was  announced  today 
by  the  publishers  of  the  two  papers.  Both 
newspapers  will  be  printed  from  the  office 
of  the  Post-Tribune.  The  evening  news¬ 
paper  will  continue  to  be  Republican  in 
politics  under  its  present  management 
with  E.  H.  Winter  as  editor  and  L.  R. 
Lutkewitte  as  news  editor.  The  Capitol- 
News  will  continue  as  a  Democratic 
morning  newspaper  under  its  present 
management  with  T.  Kelly  Pool  as  editor 
and  (Tance  A.  Pool  as  news  editor. 

James  Todd  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
Mobcrly  Monitor-Index  acquired  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  morning  newspaper  and  will 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity.  R.  C. 
Goshorn  will  have  charge  of  the  business 
management  of  both  newspapers.  Both 
the  Post-Tribune  and  the  Capitol-News 
are  members  of  the  Associated  Press. 

“The  merger  is  made  solely  for  eco¬ 
nomic  rea-sons  in  keeping  with  the  trend 
of  all  new'spapers  in  two  paper  towns  the 
size  of  Jefferson  City,”  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  said.  “The  increasing  cost  of  pub¬ 
lishing  makes  it  almost  prohibitive  to 
give  the  capital  city  the  quality  of  new’s- 
papers  the  city  deserves  if  operated 
separately. 

“By  merging  the  two  plants  and  issuing 
both  newspapers  under  the  same  manage¬ 
ment  much  of  the  excessive  cost  can  be 
eliminated  and  yet  the  quality  of  the 
newspapers  improved.” 

The  deal  was  handled  by  Clyde  H. 
Knox,  newspaper  broker,  Kansas  City. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS  MEET 


Ohio  State  Department  Hold*  Annual 
Session  in  Columbus 

.■\nnual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  state 
department  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classifierl  Advertising  Managers 
was  held  in  Columbus,  Feb.  13  and  14, 
with  20  newspapers  represented.^  Clas¬ 
sified  typography  and  make-up  in  their 
relation  to  increased  linage  and  lowered 
expenses  and  other  subjects  were  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Harvey  Young,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Columbus  Dispatch,  addressed  the 
meeting.  ,\mong  those  present  were  C. 
H.  Schober.  Columbus  Citicen;  Fred 
Reynolds.  Marietta  l  imes;  V.  F'.  .Arnold, 
Cambridge  Jeffersonian ;  J.  A.  Caldwell, 
Athens  Messenger ;  Harold  Burtt, 
Youngstozen  Vindicator;  Edbert  R. 
Harris,  .Mansfield  Journal;  Arthur 
Mochel.  Akron  Times-Press ;  James  S. 
Van  Horn,  Elyria  Chronicle  Telegram; 
R.  V.  Haines.  Alliance  Rez'iczv;  M.  E. 
I>ixon.  Toledo  Xezvs-Bcc ;  Edward  Merry, 
Dover  Daily  Reporter;  H.  L.  Thomas. 
Ohio  State  Journal;  Charles  T.  Hardin, 
Columbus  Disiiatch;  D.  F.  Heintzleman, 
Akron  Beacon-Journal;  Louis  Beacham, 
Norzvood  Enterprise;  Gilmore  Hiett, 
.Marion  Star;  W.  H.  Pickett,  Cincinnati 
Enguircr;  L.  F.  Newmyer,  Toledo  Blade 
and  Times. 

Dean  Heintzleman  was  chairman  of 
the  meeting. 
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PAPERS  CUTTING  RADIO 
PROGRAM  SPACE 

Some  Have  Eliminated  Progranti 
Entirely,  S.N.P.A.  Executive 
Say* — Few  Complaints 
Heard 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Feb.  17. — Com¬ 
menting  on  the  experiment  of  the  H  ater- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  Waterbury  Democrat  in  elim¬ 
inating  radio  programs  to  test  the  in¬ 
terest  of  readers,  Cranston  Williams, 
secretary-manager  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  with 
headquarters  here,  said  today  that  a 
number  of  newspapers  in  the  South  had 
entirely  eliminated  radio  programs  in  the 
last  few  weeks  and  still  more  had 
greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  space  be¬ 
ing  devoted  to  radio  programs  and  pub¬ 
licity. 

“In  many  cases  publishers  report  that 
little  complaint  is  heard  and  where  there 
is  much  complaint,  a  great  deal  has  been 
traced  to  sources  interested  in  trying  to 
have  the  newspapers  devote  a  good  deal 
of  space  to  programs,”  said  Williams. 
“In  several  cities  publishers  are  working 
out  plans  to  reduce  the  amount  of  pul^ 
licity  and  I  believe  the  time  is  rapidly 
coming  when  radio  will  pay  for  its  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  just  as  any  other 
business  concern,  as  it  should  do,”  con¬ 
tinued  Williams. 

“There  was  a  time  many  years  ago 
when  newspapers  carried  railroad  time¬ 
tables  on  the  theory  that  the  public  de¬ 
manded  the  schedules  as  news.  When 
they  were  eliminated  there  was  little 
complaint  from  the  public  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  started  to  furnishing  the  informa¬ 
tion  through  newspapers  as  advertising,” 
said  Mr.  Williams. 

“At  this  timd  when  so  much  space  is 
being  given  to  promoting  radio  programs 
newspaper  publishers  will  have  to  con¬ 
sider  the  volume  of  publicity  being  given 
to  moving  picture  programs  which  are 
support^  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
advertising,”  said  Williams. 


HEARST  NET  IS  $4,938,000 


West  Coast  Group  Earns  5  1/3  Times 
Bond  Interest  Requirements 

Hearst  Publications,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publications,  Inc. 
showed  net  earnings  for  1930  of  ^.938,- 
182.93  according  to  the  report  given  to 
stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
San  Francisco  on  Feb.  18. 

This  amount  was  available  for  divi¬ 
dends  after  payment  of  all  prior  charges 
including  intere.'-i  of  the  6)4  per  cent 
bonds.  Before  bond  interest,  but  after 
federal  income  tax  and  depreciation, 
earnings  for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
$6,206,092.89,  or  5J4  times  bond  interest 
requirements. 

Hearst  Publications,  Inc.,  all  of  whose 
stock,  except  directors’  qualifying  shares, 
is  held  by  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  owns  the  western  chain  of 
newspapers  and  the  American  News 
Print  company,  which  furnishes  the  pajier 
for  these  publications.  This  group  in¬ 
cludes  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  the  San  Eran- 
cisco  Call-Bulletin,  the  Evening  Herald 
in  Los  Angeles,  the  .Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  the  Oakland  Post-Inquirer. 


WRITES  FEATURE  IN  HOSPITAL 

Though  partially  blind  and  suffering 
from  a  paralyzed  arm,  a  fractured  elbow 
and  broken  leg,  the  results  of  being  hit 
by  an  automobile,  William  A.  Allen,  vet¬ 
eran  member  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  staff,  wrote  a  feature  story 
for  his  paper  this  week  from  his  bed 
in  St.  Peter’s  hospital.  He  told  about 
a  three-year-old  boy  who  was  adopted 
by  the  hospital  staff  and  now  is  bringing 
joy  to  many  patients.  Allen  was  city 
editor  of  Times-Union  for  many  years. 


A.P.  CHANGES  COMICS 

.Associated  Press  Feature  Service  wdll 
substitute  “Diana  Dane,”  a  new  daily 
comic  strip  by  Don  Flowers  for  “Gloria” 
by  Julian  OUendorf,  on  March  17. 
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CALLS  RATE  CUT  DEMANDS  UNREASONABLE 

Publisher  Thinks  National  Advertisers  and  Agencies  Do  Not  Comprehend  the  Newspaper  Side  of  the 
Pictirre — ‘‘Never  Tried  to  Dictate  Price  of  Products  to  Manufacturer,”  He  Says 


rpHESE  are  parlous  tirnes  for  the 
A  newspaper  publisher.  Due  to  fjie 
business  depression  local  linage  has  fallen 
off  greatly  and  national  advertising  has 
shrunk  to  a  semblance  of  its  former  self. 
To  add  to  the  publisher’s  misery  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  good  local  advertisers  are  slow 
in  their  payments  and  must  be  carried. 
They  have  been  with  him  for  years,  he 
knows  they  will  pay  their  bills  but  pres¬ 
ently  he  is  acting  as  a  banker  as  well  as 
a  publisher. 

And  a  number  of  his  old  time  sub¬ 
scribers,  peofJe  who  have  been  on  his 
books  and  paid  their  bills  year  in  and 
year  out,  are  hard  hit  too  and  some  of 
them  are  in  arrears.  Does  he  cut  them 
off?  He  cannot.  He  knows  they  are 
honest,  that  they  want  the  paper  and 
that  they  will  pay  for  it. 

On  top  of  this  along  comes  the  adver¬ 
tising  agent  and  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers.  They  want  rates  re¬ 
duced.  They  demand  the  local  rate  for 
national  business.  They  want  to  name 
the  price  that  they  will  pay  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  product. 

As  a  publisher,  I  cannot  cut  my  over¬ 
head.  The  papers  I  am  interested  in  are 
published  in  a  small  city.  I  say  papers 
because  there  is  a  morning,  an  evening 
and  a  Sunday.  My  newsprint  costs  have 
not  l)een  reduced.  The  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  is  wholly  unionized.  There  the 
wage  scale  must  be  kept  up.  I  cannot 
afford  to  lower  the  quality  of  my  paper 
because  that  will  affect  not  only  by  cir¬ 
culation  but  also  my  advertising. 

How  can  I  reduce  my  rates  when  my 
costs  are  fairly  constant  and  my  revenue 
has  shrunk  materially?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  papers,  like  most  others,  are 
considerably  better  advertising  mediums 
than  before  the  War  because  they  carry 
in  addition  to  the  international,  national, 
state  and  local  news,  the  best  features 
to  be  had — those  that  are  carried  by  the 
metropolitan  dailies.  Whenever  there  is 
anything  offered  that  I  think  will  inter¬ 
est  my  readers — something  out  of  the 
ordinary  and,  therefore,  expensive — I 
buy  it  for  them.  I  realize  that  1  must 
keep  my  readers  sold  on  my  papers,  that 
I  must  retain  and  increase  where  pos¬ 
sible  the  good-will,  the  reader  interest 
if  you  will,  in  my  dailies,  and  I  cannot 
afford  to  lower  the  standard  even  in  these 
trying  times.  ,\nd  while  the  linage  has 
shrunk  greatly  I  still  keep  up  my  average 
of  news  matter.  I  do  not  try  to  save 
paper  by  running  on  a  50- .'iO  basis  but 
am  liberal  with  newsprint  and  with  news 
matter. 

Unquestionably  there  are  many  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  country  who  find  them¬ 
selves  in  precisely  my  situation  and  who 
are  beset  by  my  same  problems.  Why 
should  I  lower  my  advertising  costs? 
Why  should  I  give  an  advertiser  whose 
business  is  wholly  national,  or  general 
if  you  please,  the  benefit  of  a  local 
rate  to  which  he  is  not  at  all  entitled? 

My  local  advertisers  are  the  support 
and  the  backbone  of  my  business.  Right 
now  when  national  advertising  has  fallen 
away,  the  seasonal  increase  in  local  lin¬ 
age,  though  subnormal,  is  my  prop  and 
my  support.  Without  it  where  would  I 
be? 

My  local  rates  arc  based  on  a  con¬ 
stant  volume  of  advertising  every  week 
throughout  the  year.  I  have  a  depend¬ 
able  income  because  of  this  situation. 

I  have  open  rates  for  local  advertisers 
also,  higher  of  course  than  the  rates  for 
those  advertisers  who  are  with  me  week 
in  and  week  out. 

My  local  advertising  is  news.  My 
readers  in  times  like  these  particularly 
are  greatly  interested  in  discovering 
where  good  merchandise  is  to  be  had  at 
reasonable  price.  The  department  stores, 
the  specialty  shops,  the  grocery  and  the 
drug  store  advertising  is  all  news  and 
ts  as  looked  for  as  is  anything  in  my 
newspapers.  This  has  been  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  my  advertisers  time  and 


By  A  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER 


again  on  various  tests  in  varied  lines  of 
business. 

The  national  advertiser  has  a  flat  rate. 
He  comes  in  as  and  when  he  wills  and 
he  leaves  me  flat  whenever  he  elects  to 
do  so.  1  cannot  count  upon  him  as  a 
steady,  dependable  user  of  space  for  his 
business  may  be  seasonal  or  he  may  cur¬ 
tail  his  appropriation,  or  for  any  one  of 
a  dozen  reasons  he  may  not  carry  on. 
And  yet  he  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to 
the  same  rate  as  those  advertisers  who 
are  with  me  constantly  and  whose  an¬ 
nouncements  in  my  papers  are  really 
an  important  part  of  my  news. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  mention  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  many  of  these  national  adver¬ 
tisers  to  invade  my  columns  with  free 
publicity.  My  waste  basket  daily  re¬ 
ceives  a  considerable  contribution  of 
matter  that  is  purely  advertising  and  that 
is  sent  to  me  with  the  request  that  I  give 
it  insertion. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  regardless  of  what 
is  going  on,  neither  the  advertiser  nor 
his  agent  knocks  at  the  door  of  the 
magazine  publisher  and  demands  adver¬ 
tising  concessions  or  free  publicity.  They 
know  very  well  their  answer.  But  it  is 
the  newspaper  publisher  who  must  etern¬ 
ally  bear  the  brunt  of  the  advertiser’s  at¬ 
tention. 

I  believe  that  the  newspaper  is  the 
primary  advertising  medium,  that  beside 
it  every  other  medium  is  supplementary. 
Nowhere  can  an  advertiser  find  so  thor¬ 
ough  and  so  economical  a  means  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  an  audience  of  interested  buy¬ 
ers  in  a  locality  where  his  goods  are  on 
ready  sale.  Nowhere  can  he  link  up  his 
merchandise  with  a  store-keeper  nearby 
ready,  anxious  to  show  the  merchandise. 
As  opposed  to  other  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  newspaper  is  the  real  sales  effect¬ 
ing  medium. 

I  am  biased,  of  course,  but  in  all  the 
years  that  I  have  been  in  this  business  I 
have  been  interested  in  other  mediums 
than  my  own  and  have  tried  to  make  a 
study  of  them  and  what  results  they  can 
and  do  produce. 

Rates  in  newspapers  necessarily  vary. 
Costs  of  production  differ  throughout  the 
United  States.  Cost  of  newsprint,  due  to 
long  hauls,  cost  of  labor  due  to  higher 
wage  scales,  etc.,  all  contribute  to  higher 
costs  of  prfKluction. 

There  are  perhaps  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  whose  rates  may  be  too  high.  Values, 
however,  can  only  be  considered  by  re¬ 
sults.  ,\  high  cost  newspaper  may  pro¬ 
duce  in  sales  returns  decidedly  better  re¬ 
sults  than  one  of  approximately  the  same 
circulation  .sold  at  a  lower  cost.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  article  to  be  ad¬ 
vertised  and  the  audience  to  whom  the 
appeal  is  made. 

.Advertisers  and  their  agents  would  do 
well  if,  instead  of  appealing  to  publish¬ 


ers  for  lower  rates,  they  gave  greater 
consideration  to  the  quality  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  they  bought.  Newspaper  audiences 
do  not  receive  sufficient  attention  from 
the  space  buyer.  He  is  interested  in  cir¬ 
culation  volume  and  not  in  circulation 
quality.  I  concede  that  for  certain  arti¬ 
cles  volume  may  be  the  desideratum.  But 
by  the  large  it  is  wiser  to  consider  the 
article  to  be  sold  and  the  audience  to  be 
appealed  to.  Economies  can  he  worked 
out  that  will  repay  advertisers  if  greater 
attention  is  given  to  the  analysis  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  manner  in  which  newspapers 
cover  those  markets. 

Of  course  as  long  as  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agents  show  preference 
for  the  newspaper  that  has  the  greater 
circulation  regardless.  Publishers  will  be 
inclined  to  produce  circulation  regard¬ 
less.  Such  circulation  all  too  frequently 
is  of  value  to  no  one.  When  a  news- 
j)apcr  has  fairly  saturated  its  own  com¬ 
munity  and  feels  the  need  of  circulation 
inflation  in  order  to  be  a  factor  with  the 
buyer  of  national  advertising,  that  pub¬ 
lisher  goes  afield.  He  puts  on  some  sort 
of  a  contest  or  a  lottery  and  attracts  buy¬ 
ers  outside  of  his  own  territory  who 
subscribe  for  his  newspaper,  not  because 
they  want  to  read  it,  but  because  they 
have  a  chance  to  win  some  sort  of  a 
j^ize — a  bicycle,  a  radio  or  what  not. 

The  cost  of  securing  this  circulation 
precludes  the  possibility  of  its  being  a 
paying  investment  for  the  publisher.  The 
fact  that  it  is  outside  of  his  local  terri¬ 
tory  makes  it  worthless  to  his  local  ad¬ 
vertiser.  And  because  it  hasn’t  been 
bought  to  be  read  it  has  no  value  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

In  order  to  defray  the  increased  cost 
of  the  increased  circulation,  the  publisher 
naturally  increases  his  rate. 

When  an  advertiser  buys  in  terms  of 
genuine  audience  value,  this  kind  of  cir¬ 
culation  will  get  no  consideration.  When 
it  ceases  to  get  consideration  it  will 
cease  to  exist  and  inflated  prices  because 
of  inflated  circulation  will  pass  out  of 
the  picture.  For  this  condition  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  his  agent  have  themselves  to 
blame. 

And  it  seems  that  the  advertising 
agent,  with  some  few  exceptions,  after 
going  through  all  the  costly  effort  of  an¬ 
alyzing  his  client’s  i)roduct,  developing  a 
plan,  producing  art  work  and  copy,  sends 
the  net  result  to  a  clerk  known  as  a 
space  buyer.  In  many  agencies  this  clerk 
knows  very  little  of  the  country,  very 
little  about  newspapers,  and  yet  he  has 
the  spending  of  tremendous  sums  of 
money  on  which  the  success  of  all  the  ex¬ 
penditure  that  has  gone  before  may  de¬ 
pend.  The  turn-over  in  the  sjwce  buying 
department  of  many  advertising  agencies 
is  the  best  indication  of  the  calibre  of 
the  men  who  are  buying  space.  They 


CITY  TAX  BLANKS  TRUCK  POSTERS 


Delivery  trucks  of  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  may  flaunt  cigar¬ 
ette  advertisements  through  the  streets 


of  most  cities,  but  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
the  sides  of  the  trucks  show  merely  plain 
white  paper.  The  white  sheets  are  the 
signal  of  a  truce  during  which  efforts 
are  being  made  to  reach  a  compromise 
agreement  in  regard  to  a  city  tax  of  $5 
a  day  for  each  truck  carrying  such  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  company  has  refu.sed  to  pay  the 
tax,  preferring  to  place  a  cover  on  its 
advertising  posters. 

Barron  G.  Collier,  of  New  York,  who 
places  the  advertising,  has  offered  to 
pay  a  flat  occupation  tax  of  $50  a  year 
for  the  seven  express  trucks  in  Hot 
Springs,  according  to  C.  E.  Palmer, 
president  of  the  Hot  Springs  Nnv  Era, 
who  has  been  a  leader  in  opposing  the 
new  form  of  advertising.  Mayor  Leo 
P.  McLaughlin  in  turn  has  offered  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  occupation  tax  of  $25  a  year  for 
each  truck. 


are  poorly  paid,  many  of  them  are  Icxjk- 
ing  for  better  and  other  jobs,  and  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  their  selection  of 
newspapers  should  at  times  be  faulty 
and  even  foolish. 

Newspapers  have  personality.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  a  drab,  spineless  person¬ 
ality  that  fails  to  impress  that  paper’s 
audience.  A  newspaper  reflects  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  standing  of  the  community  in 
which  it  is  published.  Drab  cities  for 
the  most  part  have  drab  publications  be¬ 
cause  they  can  support  no  other.  There 
isn’t  enough  business  there  to  enable  the 
publisher  to  give  his  community  the 
paper  he  would  like  to  print  but  which 
he  dare  not  because  of  the  cost. 

The  buyer  of  advertising  should  travel. 
He  should  know  markets.  He  should 
know  newspapers  and  what  they  repre¬ 
sent  in  their  community.  He  should  have 
an  understanding  of  audiences  and  an 
appreciation  of  their  ability  to  respond. 

No  paper  can  be  the  best  paper  for 
every  kind  of  advertising  and  there  can 
be  times  when  even  the  so-called  drab 
publication,  appealing  to  a  pale  constitu¬ 
ency,  may  sell  certain  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise  with  better  effect  than  the  stronger, 
better  newspaper.  I  can  appreciate  that 
such  a  publication  might  pay  a  proprie¬ 
tary  medicine  advertiser  to  decidedly  bet¬ 
ter  advantage  than  a  more  progressive 
newspaper  whose  readers  would  go  to 
their  physician  in  any  case  of  illness. 

Not  so  long  ago  there  were  two  papers 
in  this  community — a  morning  and  an 
evening — in  bitter,  wasteful  competition. 
And  when  the  day  came  that  we  pur¬ 
chased  our  competitor,  we  found  that 
the  circulation  that  he  had  sold  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  at  a  rate  comparable 
to  our  own  was  far  from  what  had  been 
claimed. 

I  have  always  produced  a  conserva¬ 
tive  newspaper,  conservative  in  its  claim 
of  distribution.  There  has  never  been  a 
time  when  I  haven’t  been  able  to  deliver 
a  greater  distribution  than  promised.  I 
have  never  considered  circulation  infla¬ 
tion  becau.se  that  kind  of  circulation  is 
bought,  and  in  order  to  continue  to  carry 
it  one  must  continue  to  buy  it.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  price  that  is  paid  for  it  and 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  having  it,  I  have 
believed  it  undesirable.  And  yet  in  the 
competitive  days  I  frequently  suffered 
the  loss  of  desirable  business  that  ha<l 
been  in  our  columns  year  in  and  year  out 
because  some  occasional  circulation  spurt 
of  our  competitor  would  place  his  cir¬ 
culation  a  thousand  copies  ahead  of  our 
own.  No  analysis  of  how  that  circula¬ 
tion  was  secured  seemed  to  count  with 
the  space  buyer ;  all  he  wanted  was  more 
distribution  and  he  bought  where  he  got 
it.  It  was  very  discouraging. 

There  are  a  number  of  advertisers 
who  do  not  want  to  deal  with  us  becau'c 
we  enforce  a  combination  rate  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field.  Even  some  of  those  adver¬ 
tisers  who  in  the  old  days  used  both 
papers  and  paid  the  excessive  price  for 
circulation  which  our  competitor  didn’t 
have,  now  under  a  lesser  price  for  bona- 
fide  circulation  refuse  at  times  to  buy 
our  papers  because  we  insist  that  they 
use  them  both.  This  policy  was  arrived 
at  after  giving  consideration  to  every 
factor.  Our  papers  have  in  o'ur  city  some 
considerable  duplication.  In  the  country 
what  they  have  is  negligible  due  to  rail¬ 
road  and  bus  service  as  well  as  to  the 
service  of  our  own  trucks.  Our  market 
can  be  said  to  be  well  saturated  by  our 
morning  and  evening  publications,  and  it 
can  be  truthfully  said  that  separately 
neither  of  them  can  do  an  effective  job. 
We  grant  advertisers  a  three  day  leeway 
in  which  to  insert  their  copy.  Repetition 
is  what  the  advertiser  buys,  for  he  is 
always  addressing  the  same  audience,  and 
duplication  and  repetition  are  not  unlike 
terms.  We  are  going  to  continue  en- 
cumstances  will  we  accept  any  national 
forcing  our  national  rate.  Under  no  cir- 
( Continued  on  page  40) 
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COPYRIGHT  LAW  CHANGES  AFFECT  DAILIES 

Vestal  Bill,  Now  Before  Senate,  Eliminates  Formalities  of  Registration  and  Requires  Filing  of 
Copies  With  Library  of  Congress — Infringement  Sections  Changed — Release  Dates  Protected 


By  FREDERICK  S.  SIEBERT 


T^RASTIC  changes  as  well  as  simpli- 
ficatioii  -  in  the  copyright  law  as  it 
affects  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
contained  in  the  Vestal  copyright  bill. 
(H.  R.  12549,  House  Calendar  No.  395). 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  185  to  34  on  Jan.  13,  1931,  and 
needs  only  the  assent  of  the  Senate  and 
the  approval  of  President  Hoover  lie- 
fore  it  becomes  a  law.  The  proposed 
law  contains  65  sections  in  52  printed 
pages. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Representative  V^estal,  (Rep.  Ind.) 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Patents, 
on  May  22,  1930. 

Changes  affecting  newspapers  and 
magazines  under  the  Vestal  bill  may  be 
analyzed  under  the  following  heads : 

(1)  Statutory  protection  for  unpub¬ 
lished  literary  works  is  provided  under 
federal  jurisdiction. 

(2)  The  bill  abolishes  all  formalities 
of  registration  both  for  published  and 
unpublished  works  retaining  merely  a 
registration  required  under  the  manu¬ 
facturing  clau-se. 

(3)  The  bill  requires  the  delivery  of 
copies  of  all  issues  of  books,  news¬ 
papers,  and  magazines,  whether  copy¬ 
right  is  claimed  or  not,  to  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

(4)  Changes  in  infringement  and 
remedies  for  violation  of  the  rights  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  bill. 

(5)  The  International  Copyright  Con¬ 
ventions  regulations  are  adopted  and  the 
United  States  liecomes  a  member  of  the 
International  Copyright  Union. 

(6)  Miscellaneous  changes. 

( 1 )  Stakitory  Protection  for  Un¬ 
published  Literary  Works.  Under  the 
present  law  an  arbitrary  distinction  is 
made  between  rights  of  an  author  or 
publisher  in  published  literary  works 
and  rights  in  unpublished  works.  The 
former  are  protected  by  the  federal  copy- 
’•ight  act  while  the  latter  are  guaranteed 
by  the  common  law  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  courts  of  the  various  states. 

This  artificial  distinction  which  was 
evolved  by  the  English  courts  in  the 
eighteenth  century  has  been  confusing  to 
both  courts  and  laymen.  Since  unpub¬ 
lished  works  were  protected  only  by  the 
common  law  and  since  published  works 
were  protected  only  by  the  copyright 
statute,  it  was  necessary  in  every  case 
to  draw  the  line  l)etween  the  two.  The 
courts  generally  held  that  a  literary  work 
was  published,  not  when  it  was  printed, 
but  when  it  was  offered  generally  for 
public  sale. 

Authors  and  publishers  were  reluctant 
to  trust  their  unpublished  works  to  the 
common  law'  protection  and  made 
strained  attempts  to  secure  protection 
under  the  copyright  statute.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Atlantic  Monthly  recently, 
in  order  to  protect  its  rights  in  the  manu¬ 
script  of  an  article  by  former  Governor 
Alfred  Smith  before  it  appeared  in  the 
magazine,  took  three  galley  proofs,  two 
of  which  were  sent  to  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  and  the  third  copy  was  sold 
to  the  business  manager  for  10  cents. 
This  so-called  “colorable"  sale  was 
necessary  since  the  pre.sent  Copyright  Act 
of  1909  protected  only  published  works. 
The  trial  court  held  that  this  sale  of  a 
single  copy  to  the  business  manager  was 
a  sufficient  publication  to  entitle  the 
magazine  to  a  copjright  in  the  manu¬ 
script.  but  it  is  submitted  that  the  result 
would  probably  have  l)een  otherwise  on 
appeal.  Atlantic  Monthlv  Co.  v.  Post 
Pub.  Co.  27  Fed.  (2nd)  556,  July  3,  1928. 

The  provisions  of  the  Ves*al  bill  would 
seem  to  relieve  this  situation.  It  ex¬ 
pressly  provides  for  the  repeal  of  all 
present  copyright  statutes,  including  the 
Act  of  19(19  (Sec.  64.)  Although  not 
expressed,  it  would  seem  by  implication 
that  the  bill  also  repeals  the  common  law- 
rights  of  literary  projwrty  in  unpub¬ 
lished  works  and  substitutes  the  statu¬ 
tory  protection.  This  would  transfer 
jurisdiction  from  the  state  to  the  federal 
courts.  Wheaton  v.  Peters,  33  U.  S.  591 
(1834). 


In  place  of  the  present  law  the  Vestal 
bill  provides:  Sec.  1.  “That  copyright 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies  is  hereby  secured  and  granted 
to  authors,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  ...  in  all  their  writings, 
published  or  unpublished,  in  any  medium 
or  form  or  by  any  method  through  which 
the  thought  of  the  author  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  .  .  .” 

This  provision  would  regulate  all  re¬ 
lations  between  authors  and  publishers, 
syndicates  and  employes,  and  publishers 
and  clients,  wherever  questions  arise  out 
of  unpublished  manuscripts.  Under  the 
new  bill  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
resort  to  “colorable”  .sales  to  secure 
statutory  protection. 

Since  under  the  proposed  law  all  the 
statutory  provisions  apply  to  published 
and  unpublished  works  alike,  situations 
which  at  common  law  received  inade¬ 
quate  protection  now  seem  to  be  fully 
covered.  Of  interest  to  newspapers  will 
l>e  the  provisions  affecting  enforcement 
of  “release”  dates.  I'nder  the  Vestal 
bill  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  a  writing 
may  be  divided  among  various  indi¬ 
viduals  lx)th  as  to  time  or  publication 
and  as  to  territory  covered,  and  this 
right  can  be  enforced  by  injunction. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
author  or  owner  of  the  manuscript  may 
assign  his  rights,  either  wholly  or 
separately,  either  general  or  subject  to 
limitations,  for  the  entire  term  of  such 
copyright  or  for  a  limited  time,  or  for  a 
specified  territory  or  territories. 

This  would  seem  to  protect  syndicates 
and  news  agencies  as  well  as  authors  and 
publishers  who  wish  to  grant  rights  for 
an  exclusive  territory  to  begin  and  end 
at  specified  times.  For  example,  a 
syndicate  offering  a  famous  All-Ameri¬ 
can  football  selection  could  sell  its 
rights  for  a  specified  territory  to  begin 
at  a  specified  time  (release  date)  and 
enforce  its  rights  by  injunction. 

Relations  between  reporters  and  editors 
and  between  authors  and  editors  are 
affected  by  Sec.  3  which  provides  “that 
where  any  work  is  created  by  an  em¬ 
ployee  within  the  scope  of  his  employ¬ 
ment,  his  employer  shall,  as  author,  be 
the  owner  of  the  copyright  in  such  work, 
in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  con¬ 
trary  ;  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply 
to  works  created  on  special  commission 
where  there  is  no  relation  of  employer 
and  employee,  unless  the  parties  shall 
agree  otherwise.” 

(2)  Formalities  of  Registration 
abolished.  The  Vestal  bill  provides 
that  “copyright  is  hereby  secured  and 
granted  to  authors,  subject  to  the  pro- 


TACOMA,  Wash.,  Feb.  16.— Elimina¬ 
tion  of  radio  news  and  programs 
proved  short  lived  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  The 
three  newspapers  which  cut  them  out 
simultaneously  in  January,  the  Ledger 
and  S\'Zi’S-Trihune  and  Tacoma  Times 
returned  them  to  their  columns  by  mu¬ 
tual  consent  less  than  two  weeks  later. 

Resumption  of  the  radio  news,  virtu¬ 
ally  as  it  had  l)een  given  before  the  ex¬ 
periment,  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
announcement,  other  than  a  small  agate 
line  to  the  effect  that  “this  newspaper 
is  not  responsible  for  inaccuracies  which 
may  appear  in  this  column,  due  to  the 
practice  of  some  radio  stations  of  chang¬ 
ing  their  scheduled  programs  without 
previous  announcement.” 

The  decision  to  resume  the  radio  was 
reached  after  many  protests,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  which  were  unquestionably  “legit¬ 
imate”  in  origin,  had  been  received  from 
readers  and  the  papers  had  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  columns  were  widely 
read.  While  it  was  generally  felt  that 
the  public  would  come  to  take  the 
absence  of  programs  as  a  matter  of 


visions  of  this  Act,  without  compliance 
with  any  conditions  or  formalities 
whatever”  (Sec.  1).  The  Act  of  1909 
required  registration  and  deposit  of  two 
copies  with  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  securing 
statutory  protection.  The  whole  pro¬ 
cedure  is  thus  simplified,  and  applies 
to  published  and  unpublished  works 
alike. 

Two  types  of  registration  are,  how¬ 
ever,  provided,  one  optional  and  the 
other  reejuired.  Optional  registration  of 
published  and  unpublished  literary  works 
with  the  Register  of  Copyrights  is  per¬ 
mitted  upon  payment  of  set  fees  (Sec. 
^) ;  $2  in  case  of  a  published  work,  $1 
in  case  of  an  unpublished  work,  and  $1 
in  case  of  a  photograph.  (Sec.  .59). 

The  required  registration  applies  only 
in  case  of  published  works.  Sec.  29 
provides  “that  whenever  an  article  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  book,  pamphlet,  or  printed 
.sheet  form,  an  affidavit  shall  be  made 
and  filed  in  the  copyright  office  within 
60  days  after  such  publication,  setting 
forth  the  manner  in  which  the  com¬ 
pliance  has  been  had  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  preceding  section.”  The 
preceding  section  requires  all  books,  etc., 
to  be  printed  within  the  United  States. 

The  i)enalty  for  failure  to  file  the 
affidavit  of  publication  within  the  United 
States  with  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
is  the  loss  of  copyright  protection  except 
where  “failure  to  file  said  affidavit  was 
due  to  excusable  neglect.”  (Sec.  29). 
The  rights  of  a  purchaser,  assignee,  or 
licensee  of  the  copyright  are  not  affected 
by  the  failure  of  the  original  owner  to 
make  out  the  manufacturing  affidavit. 
(Sec.  29). 

One  of  the  most  radical  changes  occurs 
in  the  provisions  affecting  notice  of 
copyright.  Section  34  provides  that  “no 
notice  of  copyright  shall  be  required  on 
any  work  copyrighted  under  this  Act, 
nor  after  this  Act  goes  into  effect,  as  to 
works  copyrighted  under  previous  Acts. 
The  omission  of  such  notice  from  any 
work  shall  not  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
no  copyright  is  claimed  therein  nor  affect 
the  validity  of  the  copyright  therein. 
Nevertheless,  a  legible  notice  of  copy¬ 
right  or  a  notice  with  reference  to  any 
right  included  in  the  copyright  in  any 
work  may  be  placed  on  copies  of  the 
work  by  the  owner  of  the  copyright  or 
an  assignee  or  licensee.  Such  notice 
shall,  if  applied  in  the  case  of  a  book  or 
other  printed  publication,  be  placed  upon 
its  title  page  or  the  page  immediately 
following,  or  upon  any  of  the  first  ten. 
or  the  last  ten  pages  of  text;  or  in  the 
case  of  a  contribution  to  a  periodical. 


course  if  the  experiment  could  be  con¬ 
tinued  long  enough,  the  nroximity  of 
Seattle,  only  35  miles  away,  with  its 
three  daily  papers  all  furnishirn'  radio 
news,  made  it  undesirable  to  press  the 
exneriment  further. 

The  protests  left  no  room  for  doubt 
that  radio  programs  arc  an  important 
reader  feature,  at  least  in  Tacoma.  More 
protests  were  received  than  followed  the 
dropping  of  any  other  feature  by  any 
Tacoma  newspaner.  While  some  of 
thc.sc  undoubtedly  were  “inspired”  by 
broadcasting  companies  and  radio  deal¬ 
ers,  investigation  proved  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  were  from  legitimately  interested 
readers. 

.\n  interesting  point  brought  out  was 
that  many  of  those  protesting  believed 
that  the  radio  companies  were  paying  for 
publication  of  the  programs  in  the 
papers.  When  the  matter  was  explained 
almost  without  exception  these  readers 
expressed  the  opinion  that  “the  radio 
companies  ought  to  pay  to  have  these 
programs  run.”  However,  they  almost 
always  added  the  sentiment  that  they 
wished  the  programs  run,  whether  paid 
for  or  not. 


such  notice  shall  be  either  placed  as 
aforesaid  or  under  the  title  or  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  page  of  said  contribu¬ 
tion.” 

But  Section  15  (d)  provides  that  if 
the  defendant  in  an  infringement  suit 
prove  that  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  infringing  or  has  been  subjected  to 
fraud,  the  plaintiff  may  not  recover  more 
than  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  fair  and 
reasonable  value  of  a  license,  but  not 
less  that  $50  nor  more  than  $2,.5()0.  But 
if  the  book  or  article  carries  the  copy¬ 
right  notice,  the  defendant  cannot  claim 
that  he  was  innocent  or  was  induced  to 
copy  through  fraud. 

(3)  Delwery  of  Printed  Copies. 
Although  no  formalities  are  required  to 
secure  copyright  in  either  published  or 
unpublished  works,  provision  is  made  for 
a  permanent  collection  of  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers,  etc.  printed  in  the 
United  States  to  be  housed  in  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  provision  respecting  deposit  of 
printed  copies  applies  to  all  publications, 
whether  copyright  is  claimed  or  not. 
Copies  of  all  new'spapers  from  the 
smallest  country  weekly  to  the  largest 
metropolitan  daily  must  be  deposited  with 
the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

The  advantages  of  having  copies  of  all 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  broks  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  in  one  place 
under  one  roof  are  obvious.  Contempo¬ 
rary  investigators  and  future  historians 
will  find  the  collections  invaluable. 
Happily,  provision  is  made  for  weeding 
out  and  discarding  material  which  is  not 
suitable  for  preservation,  otherwise  the 
collection  would  soon  become  too  bulky 
for  easy  use. 

Section  42  provides  “that  in  the  case 
of  newspapers  or  other  periodicals,  one 
copy  of  each  issue  shall  be  deposited 
within  30  days  after  the  date  of  pub¬ 
lication  for  the  use  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  which  may  be  registered  if 
accompanied  by  an  application  and  re¬ 
mittance  as  provided  in  section  36; 
Provided.  That  if  several  editions  of 
said  newspapers  are  published  on  one 
day,  a  deposit  of  any  one  of  said  edi¬ 
tions  shall  be  in  compliance  with  this 
section.” 

Section  43  provides  that  if  a  publisher 
fails  to  supply  such  copies  within  30 
days  after  publication,  he  shall  be  fined 
$100  and  sliall  pay  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  twice  the  amount  of  the  retail 
price  of  the  best  edition  of  the  work, 
but  failure  to  deposit  shall  not.  in  any 
way,  affect  the  validity  of  the  copyright 
in  the  said  W'ork. 

Section  44  provides  “that  the  United 
States  postmaster  to  whom  are  delivered 
the  articles  to  be  deposited  as  provided 
in  this  Act  shall,  if  requested,  give  a 
receipt  therefor  and  shall  mail  them, 
together  with  any  application  for  reg¬ 
istration  of  copyright  and  remittances 
and  any  accompanying  papers,  to  the 
Copyright  Office  without  cost  to  the 
copvright  claimant.” 

(4)  Changes  in  the  law  of  infringc- 
incnf.  Section  15  of  the  Vestal  hill 
provides  that  the  owner  of  the  copyright 
may  enjoin  the  infringement  of  his 
rights  "Prm’ided,  howei’er.  That  no  re¬ 
straining  order  shall  be  issued  which 
would  pre\ent  the  publication  of  a  news¬ 
paper  or  periodical.  And  proAded 
further.  That  in  case  of  a  newspaper  or 
periodical  reproduction  of  copyrighted, 
pho'ogranh,  no  injunction  shall  issue.” 

The  bill  also  provides.  Sec.  15  (e) 
that  any  “injunction  against  a  newspaper 
publisher  shall  lie  only  against  the  con¬ 
tinuation  or  repetition  of  such  infringe¬ 
ment  in  future  issues  of  such  newspaper, 
but  not  against  the  completion  of_  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  any  issue 
of  such  newspaper  where  actual  printing 
of  such  issue  has  commenced ;  nor  where 
such  actual  printing  has  commenced, 
shall  any  order  be  granted  to  sequester, 
impound,  or  destroy  the  issue  containing 
such  infringing  matter.” 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


RADIO  PROGRAMS  RESTORED  IN  TACOMA 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pcblisher) 


SEES  DIFFICULTIES  AHEAD  FOR  STORES 


Rate  of  Sales  Increase  Has  Flattened  Out  While  Costs  Have  Risen,  Director  of  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  Declares — ^Competition  from  Chains  Is  Increasing 

of  retailing  might  he  transformed  with 
great  rapidity. 

“Even  barring  any  such  radical  changes 
in  distribution  methods  we  ought  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  the  development,  in 
the  very  near  future,  of  new  types  of 
retail  institutions,  Department  stores 
definitely  show  signs  of  having  reached 
at  least  what  may  be  termed  the  maturity 
stage  of  their  life  cycle.  Also  some  of 
the  older  types  of  chain  stores,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  the  variety  and  grocery 
fields,  while  still  showing  much  better 
earnings  in  relation  to  invested  capital 
than  is  the  case  for  department  stores, 
are  beginning  to  experience  a  decline  in 
the  ratio  of  earnings  to  capital.  It  is  a 
fair  expectation,  consequently,  that  a  new 
generation  of  business  leaders  will  shortly 
be  seeking  for  new  methods  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  retail  distributive  function  which 
will  yield  higher  returns.” 


PMENT  stores  and  specialty  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

were— and  are— headed  for  ,  .-.5  ,  .  •  •  ,  ,  ut 

regardless  of  the  ceneral  busi-  tormerly  did?  Is  shopping  so  essential  as  4.  rossible  ra 
ision,  according  to  Prof.  Mai-  formerly  was?  Are  not  consumer  tion  methods. 
IcNair,  managing  director  of  buying  habits  changing  in  this  respect?  Discussing  t 
1  of  Business  Research,  Har-  '*>  therefore,  so  necessary  as  we  have  Prof.  McNair 
.fgjjy  ’  thought  it  in  the  past  for  stores  to  be  “It  is  commo 

V  with  non-selling  employes  proximity?  30  years  have 

ixed  investments,  hampered  by  ,  3.  \\  ill  there  not  1^  a  growing  ten-  in  distribution 
al  values  of  their  downtown  dency  for  decentralization  of  the  depart-  production  cosi 
ing  increased  competition  from  ™ent  store  type  of  business?  Are  we  an  explanation 
tlip  hip-  retailers  need  to  pive  ”0^  already  seeing  this  tendency  in  the  think  we  somet 
iiipht  to  their  future  he  said  suburban  branches?  Along  with  point  that  whei 

ig  trends  at  the  recent  conven-  tendency,  will  there  not  develop  a  the  worker  in 

e  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  distinctly  greater  tendency  for  sj^ciali-  tries  has  been 
1  in  New  York  Since  1925  ^^tion  by  lines  of  merchandise?  In  the  application  ■ 
of  sales  increase  has  flattened  somewhat  tically  no  sucl 

Id  his  audience  of  store  men,  ^'°“ded  for  the  large  downtown  general  place  in  the  fie 
uses  have  risen  and  net  profits  de^rtment  store?  Under  these 

steadily  lower.  So  far  has  contingeiicies  which  de-  not  be  altoget 

he  said,  that  “I  think  it  is  not  m  ^  .25  .ye 

♦Uo*  "rot.  McNair  listed  these:  the  application 

were  hetw  n  10?1  q  ^  probalile  lower  commodity  price  the  distribution 

den^e«inn  thJ  thV^  next  ten  years  than  in  the  suiting  radical! 

iX)  eo  ^1  ^  dccadc,  which  will  make  it  hard  to  tribution.  I  h 

a  y  r  s  pposed  y  grea  maintain  or  increase  initial  mark-ups,  way  in  which  : 
^  ...  ...  ,  ...  beside  affecting  dollar-volume  adversely  take  place.  I 

t^e  HivarTBireTu  oi  Bmt  filit 

II-  ^  ^  I  lines.  ties,  tor  exam 

stores  ™3k-  2.  A  “reorientation  of  merchandise  sion  and  radio  ; 

af  ^2,500,000  or  more  in  1921  control,”  based  on  the  question  “VVhat  we  have  no  m 
imon  gross  margin  of  31.  per  merchandise  shall  we  buy  to  meet  the  we  should  ha 
tal  expense  of  28.5  per  cent,  requirements  of  our  customers?”  rather  years  ago.  I  a 
profit,  above  interest  on  invest-  “How  much  shall  we  buy?”  tastic,  but  if  o 

5.1  per  cent  of  3.  Possible  development  of  closer  rela-  how  to  apply  1 

s  making  sales  of  $2,(X)0,(^  or  tions  with  manufacturers.  tion  of  merchj 


GERMAN  DAILY  SOLD 


ReceiTer  Obtains  $4,850  for  Newark 
Freie  Zeitung 

A  bid  of  $4,850  made  by  Dr.  Max  R. 
Kaufmann,  of  New  York,  American  cor¬ 
respondent  for  several  German  newspa¬ 
pers,  was  accepted  Tuesday  for  the  Nnv 
Jersey  Freie  Zeitung,  Newark’s  72  year 
old  German  language  newspaper.  Vice- 
Chancellor  John  H.  Backes  accepted  the 
bid  when  told  that  the  paper  would  con¬ 
tinue. 

Dr.  Kaufmann  offered  $2,700  for  the 
good-will  of  the  paper  and  $2,150  for  the 
equipment.  The  equipment  includes  four 
linotype  machines  which  are  mortgaged 
for  about  $17,000. 

No  bids  were  received  for  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  Neivark  Free  Press.  On  furni¬ 
ture  and  other  office  equipment,  however, 
bids  totalling  $952.34  were  received. 
These  also  were  confirmed  on  Tuesday 
by  Chancellor  Backes. 

Dr.  Kaufmann  said  that  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  publication  of  the  paper  at  the 
same  address  and  that  the  staff,  as  a 
whole,  would  remain  unchanged.  He  said 
that  there  was  a  possibility  he  would 
form  a  Newark  company  to  operate  the 
paper. 

Dr.  Kaufmann  represents  the  Ham¬ 
burger  Fremdenblatt  and  the  Muenehner 
Neueste  Naehrichten  in  this  country.  He 
said  he  has  no  connections  with  any 
newspaper  in  the  United  States. 


DETROIT  NEWS  BUYS  AUTOGIRO 


LINGLE  SUSPECT  KILI»=’D 

Frank  Marco,  who  it  is  claimed  was 
wanted  in  Chicago  in  connection  with 
the  killing  of  Alfred  J.  Lingle,  Chicago 
Tribune  police  reporter,  was  ‘“taken  for 
a  ride”  in  New  York  this  week,  and  his 
body  with  seven  bullets  in  it  and  his 
scalp  lacerated  with  knife  wounds  was 
found  in  a  gutter  on  the  east  side  of  the 
city.  Police  said  that  Marco  evidently 
had  aroused  the  enmity  of  New  York 
gangsters  by  attempting  to  get  in  on 
their  rackets.  Marco  was  also  wanted 
in  connection  with  the  murder  of  Tony 
Lombardo  and  other  crimes. 


William  A.  Kuenzel  (left),  photographer,  and  Frank  Byerley,  pilot,  of  the 
Detroit  News,  are  shown  here  ready  for  a  flight  in  the  News’  autogiro.  The 
plane  is  the  first  rommerrial  model  of  the  windmill  type. 

N  autogiro  plane,  the  first  of  its  kind  cially  equipped  for  the  paper^s  service, 
built  for  every  day  commercial  work.  Its  ability  to  fly  as  slow  as  25  miles  an 
j  been  purchased  by  the  Detroit  Nnos  hour  under  complete  control  and  to 
I  has  been  placed  in  service  by  that  hover  over  any  given  location  offers 
>er  for  news  gathering,  aerial  photog-  new  possibilities  for  the  paper's  aerial 
)hy  and  emergency  distribution  of  pa-  photography. 

s.  The  plane  was  flown  to  Detroit  Vertical  descent  makes  it  possible  to 
1).  12  from  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  by  land  reporters  nearer  the  source  of  im- 
ank  Byerley.  Detroit  News  pilot,  and  portant  news  events  than  is  possible  with 
test  pilot  of  Pitcairn  Aircraft,  Inc.,  the  cfinventional  type  that  requires  a 
togiro  manufacturers.  large  airport  for  landing.  The  same 

rile  giroplane  will  take  off  in  less  than  characteristics  will  facilitate  the  aerial 
i  feet  and  climb  nearly  straight  up.  distribution  of  papers  when  occasion  de- 
the  air  it  will  hover  like  a  humming  mands. 

d,  standing  virtually  still,  or  fly  123  In  general,  the  new  plane  will  share 
les  an  hour,  according  to  the  will  of  the  work  now  done  bv  the  News’  I^ck- 
!  pilot.  Descending  it  will  corne  heed.  The  Lockheed  has  been  in  the 
aight  down  and  can  be  landed  within  service  of  the  paper  18  months.  During 
;ircle  50  feet  in  diameter.  that  time  it  has  been  flown  50,313  miles, 

Phe  News  began  negotiations  to  pur-  making  490  flights  on  178  assignments 
ise  the  first  autogiro  production  model  which  have  taken  it  into  29  states  and 
1928  when  Harold  F.  Pitcairn,  Phila-  several  parts  of  Canada. 

Iphia,  purchased  the  American  manu-  The  Lfickheed  will  continue  to  be  used 
:turing  rights.  on  assignments  demanding  the  utmost 

While  the  manufacturers  of  auto-  speed  and  large  carrying  capacity,  while 
os  are  working  toward  a  small  plane  the  Giro  will  find  its  major  use  in  the 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  average  vicinity  of  Detroit  and  on  flights  to  local- 
tomobile  driver,  the  News’  model  is  ities  where  the  large  airports  demanded 
large  as  any  ever  built  and  is  espe-  by  the  speedier  type  are  not  available. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 


Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


POSSIBILITIES  of  an  operatic  ca- 

reer  gave  way  to  the  lure  of  the 
newspaper  when  George  Benton  Dolliver, 
president  of  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  and  co-publisher  of  a  group  of 
five  Michigan  dailies,  of  which  the  Battle 
Creek  Moon-J oumal  is  one,  declined  a 
contract  with  the  Paris  Grand  Opera 
Company  and  stuck  to  his  job  on  the 
Daily  Moon. 

It  was  back  in  1909.  Young  Dolliver 
had  been  singing  for  15  years  in  the 
choir  of  St.  Thomas’  Episcopal  Church, 
starting  as  a  boy  soprano  and  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  bass  soloist.  He  had  received 
voice  education  in  Paris,  after  studying 
with  Frank  King  Clark,  in  Chicago. 
Developed  abroad  as  an  oratorio  soloist, 
he  had  sung  ‘‘The  Messiah,”  “Elijah,” 
“Samson,”  “The  Seasons,”  “The  Crea¬ 
tion,”  “St.  Paul,”  and  others  in  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  elsewhere.  Came  then  the 
offer  of  an  opera  contract.  Things  were 
none  too  promising  on  the  Moon.  There 
was  plenty  of  competition  in  the  Battle 
Creek  newspaper  field  in  those  days  with 
three  dailies,  but  the  rising  young  news¬ 
paper  writer  stuck  resolutely  to  the 
journalistic  career  upon  which  he  em¬ 
barked  soon  after  entering  his  teens. 
He’ll  tell  you  now  tliat  he  has  never  re¬ 
gretted  the  decision. 

No  less  promising  than  his  chance  in 
opera  was  a  stage  career  put  behind  him 
after  professional  appearances  as  an  ac¬ 
tor  in  Post  Theatre  Stock,  a  company 
in  which  several  later  stars  appeared  as 
fellow  players,  including  Hale  Hamilton, 
Jane  Oaker,  Edward  Donnelly,  Carl 
Eckstrom.  Spottiswoode  Aitken,  Deronda 
Mayo  and  others.  He  has  appeared  in 
more  amateur  plays  than  any  other  per¬ 
son  in  the  city  of  Battle  Creek,  but  now 
he  confines  his  histrionic  endeavors  to 
the  work  of  the  Masonic  lodge  in  which 
he  has  achieved  a  high  place. 

lust  how  far  an  inherent  capacity  for 
leadership  might  have  taken  this  young 
singer  and  thespian  in  opera  or  in  drama 
may  ^  conjectured  from  his  success  and 
the  distinction  he  has  won  in  his  chosen 
profession,  in  public  life,  in  fraternal- 
ism,  in  recreational  activities,  or  to  what¬ 
ever  he  has  set  himself. 

As  a  newspaper  man,  George  Benton 
Doiliver  is  secretary  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Moon-Journal ;  secretary  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Traverse  City  Record 
Eagle  and  of  the  Conine  Publishing 
Company,  which  publishes  the  Big  Rapids 
Pioneer,  Cheboygan  Tribune  and  Manis¬ 
tee  News-Advocate.  With  Nelson  E. 
Conine.  an  associate  of  more  than  30 
years,  he  bought  the  Daily  Moon  and 
Daily  Journal  in  1915  and  consolidated 
them.  Previously  he  had  been  with  the 
Moon  since  1893,  except  for  a  few  years 
when  he  edited  the  Sunday  Record,  a 
weekly,  and  Dogdom,  a  national  monthly 
magazine. 

As  director  of  the  editorial  policies  of 
his  newspapers.  Mr.  Dolliver  has  a  very 
definite  idea  of  the  responsibilities  of  an 
editor. 

“With  due  respect  to  the  great  editors 
of  the  past,”  he  told  a  meeting  of  news¬ 
papermen  recently,  “the  modern  editor 
feels  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  to¬ 
ward  his  readers  than  was  dreamH  of 
in  the  days  of  Greeley  and  Dana.  Their 
mission  was  to  mould  public  opinion — 
to  tell  the  world  what  it  should  think  and 
what  it  should  do.  The  modern  editor 
concedes  that  the  world  will  think  largely 
as  it  pleases,  despite  his  impassioned 
advice,  and  will  do  what  it  wishes  to  do, 
despite  his  preferred  guidance.  Accept¬ 
ing  this  premise,  the  modern  editor  hopes 
to  inspire  thought  on  the  part  of  his 
readers,  rather  than  to  control  it.  He 
states  his  views  as  to  what  to  him  seems 
proper  and  commendable,  but  he  is  also 
interested  in  the  reaction  his  opinions 
awaken.  Where  the  old-time  editor 
settled  a  question  for  good,  in  his  own 
mind,  when  he  thundered  forth  editorially, 
his  successor  is  more  likelv  to  maintain 
a  receptive  mind — to  say.  ‘if  you  have  a 
better  plan,  submit  it  and  I  shall  pass  it 
on  to  my  mental  laboratory.’ 


By  WALTER 

“Only  in  blindly  partisan  campaigns  is 
the  modern  editor  likely  to  assume  a 
mental  superiority  that  cannot  be  shaken.” 

Newspaper  Writer  Dolliver  began  at¬ 
tending  sessions  of  the  National  Editorial 


George  B.  Dolliver 


.\ssociation  as  far  back  as  1906  when  it 
met  in  Indianapolis.  He  served  on  the 
executive  committee  for  several  years, 
first  being  elected  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in 
1922.  At  the  .Association’s  meeting  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  in  1929,  he  was  elected 
vice-president.  He  was  elevated  to  the 
presidency  in  1930  at  Milwaukee. 

He  also  holds  membership  in  the  Inland 
and  other  press  associations. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Dolliver  was  a 
writer  of  children’s  stories  for  magazines 
and  later  of  humor  for  Puck.  Despite 
the  demands  on  his  time  made  by  his 
newspaper,  executive  direction  of  the 
N.E.A.,  affairs  of  nearly  ^KX)  Masonic 
lodges,  numbering  more  than  1.50,0(W 
members  in  Michigan  of  which  he  is 
Grand  Master,  and  civic  activities  cover¬ 
ing  a  wide  field,  he  finds  time  to  conduct 
a  daily  humor  column,  “The  Office  Cat.” 
in  the  Moon-Journal,  which  is  quoted 
frequently  in  several  magazines  and  trade 
papers. 

His  column,  by  the  way,  does  not  re¬ 
flect  this  observation  of  his  the  other  day 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Editorial  Association  at  which  he  was 
the  principal  speaker:  “The  editor  who 
has  to  keep  a  front  page  editorial  column 
filled  every  day  is  likely  to  get  into  the 
same  habits  as  the  professional  column¬ 
ist,  who  has  days  when  it  is  ‘Anything  to 
fill  the  column’,” 

Editor  Dolliver  was  discussing  the  ne¬ 
glected  editorial  pap:e  at  that  particular 
time.  He  was  telling  Minnesota  news¬ 
papermen  of  his  observations  of  how  the 
editor  has  changed.  This  is  the  picture 
he  drew: 

“In  the  old  days  when  one  spoke  of  an 
editor  he  meant  an  all-round  sort  of  per¬ 
son  who  not  only  exploited  his  own 
opinions,  but  also  wrote  his  share  of  the 
news,  solicited  some  of  the  advertising, 
kept  an  eye  on  the  circulation.  paid_  off 
the  ‘hands’  and  knew  at  least  a  little 
something  about  ‘sticking  type’  and  run¬ 
ning  a  press.  This  kind  of  editor  was 
held  responsible,  for  everything  from 
good-will  to  the  pay  envelope.  , 

“Today  the  profession  has  become  more 
complex,  with  various  breeds  of  ‘editor’ 
on  every  daily  newspaper  and  a  certain 
division  of  editorial  responsibility,  even 
in  the  weekly  fold. 

“To  fix  editorial  responsibility  m  a 
fairly  large  daily  is  like  determining 
who  won  the  World  War.  In  the  last 
analysis  responsibility  usually  falls  on 
the  managing  editor,  and  he,  assuming 


L.  BROWNE 

the  burden,  can  use  his  own  judgment  as 
to  whether  he  shall  shift  the  blame-^r, 
in  rare  instances — sub-divide  the  praise.” 

Illustrative  of  the  enjoyment  which  he 
derives  from  newspaper  work  is  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Dolliver  views  with  considerable 
satisfaction  the  fact  that  he  has  served 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  correspondent 
for  more  than  30  years  and  probably  be¬ 
cause  of  his  long  service  and  certainly 
because  he  likes  it,  he  is  as  meticulous  in 
giving  news  protection  to  his  paper  now 
as  he  was  in  those  days  of  long  ago 
when  a  “string”  was  more  or  less  of  a 
necessity  to  financial  well  being. 

During  World  War  days,  after  failing 
to  get  into  active  service,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  85th  Division,  Camp  Custer,  and 
later  to  the  14th  as  war  correspondent 
for  the  Free  Press.  He  served  the  Red 
Cross  sufficiently  well  to  be  awarded  a 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  after  the 
war.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
Civil  war,  and  male  antecedents  served 
as  officers  in  the  War  of  1812  and  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  so  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  young  Dolliver  joined  Company  D, 
.32nd  ilichigan  Volunteers.  He  reached 
Island  Lake,  but  there  a  military  career 
was  cut  short  when  he  was  sent  home  as 
under  age. 

Scout  Commissioner  Dolliver  is  now 
the  highest  ranking  officer  over  1,600 
active  Boy  Scouts  in  the  district  in  which 
he  lives.  He  took  up  work  in  Boy  Scout¬ 
ing  soon  after  it  was  brought  to  America, 
having  seen  it  working  in  England  with 
Sir  Baden  Powell  in  1909.  He  has  been 
Commissioner  for  10  years,  except  for 
one  year  out  as  president.  Last  year  he 
was  awarded  a  Scout  Veterans’  badge. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Seventh  District  committee. 

On  Dec.  1,  last,  Mr.  Dolliver  concluded 
his  third  consecutive  term  as  president  of 
the  Battle  Creek  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  now  is  serving  his  third  consecutive 
term  as  vice-president  of  the  Civic  Re¬ 
creational  association. 

He  views  the  demands  civic  service 
makes  upon  the  time  of  a  newspaper 
editor  rather  philosophically. 

“In  practically  every  community  the 
editor  is  a  public  servant,  considerably 
l)eyond  the  servitude  that  is  bounded  by 
the  limitation  of  the  printed  page,”  he  de¬ 
clares.  “He  is  placed  on  most  of  the  com¬ 
mittees,  commissions  and  boards,  and 
something  is  indeed  wrong  if  he  does  not 
hold  half  a  dozen  high  places  in  the  com¬ 
munity  life.  Why?  Is  it  because  the 
leaders  fear  his  pen  and  prefer  him  on  the 
inside  rather  than  on  the  outside?  I 
think  not.  Is  it  because  the  leaders  think 
a  little  sop  to  the  editor  will  lead  to  wider 
publicity  for  their  cause?  Again  I  think 
not— for  most  leaders  know  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  free  publicity  the  average 
newsnaper  will  give  to  almost  anything 
of  community  benefit.  Is  it  not,  rather, 
because  the  community  values  his  opin¬ 
ions  and  considers  him  a  man  well  in- 
forrned  and  disinclined  to  dodge  responsi¬ 
bilities?  Most  of  us  are  sufficiently  vain 
to  believe  that  the  latter  reason  holds. 
As  a  rule  the  editor  accepts  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  even  when  he  knows  he 
should  not.  He  is  just  naturally  a  man 
who  feels  the  call  to  assume  the  burdens 
of  society. 

“Nor  are  his  motives  altogether  un¬ 
selfish.  The  modern  editor  realizes  that 
he  cannot  depend  entirely  upon  his  edi¬ 
torial  page  or  his  slightly  colored  news 
columns  to  bring  about  the  results  he 
may  crave.  He  knows  he  must  at  times 
drop  his  pen  and  become  a  very  active 
part  of  the  human  element  that  consti¬ 
tutes  society.  An  editor  cannot  main¬ 
tain  a  dual  personality.  He  cannot  un¬ 
leash  eloquent  appeals  for  civic  respon¬ 
sibility  and  community  service  and  then, 
as  a  citizen,  dodge  this  responsibility  or 
this  service  himself,” 

Mr.  Dolliver  has  always  been  inter¬ 


ested  in  athletics,  having  won  his  let¬ 
ters  in  track,  baseball  and  football  when 
in  school.  It  is  recalled  that  to  achieve 
his  “B.C.”  in  football,  he  was  forced  to 
play  that  stirring,  hazardous  line-bucking 
Rugby  game  of  the  middle  ‘nineties’  un¬ 
der  an  assumed  name  to  avoid  parent^ 
objection. 

In  more  mature  years,  he  turned  to 
golf  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  zest 
that  won  him  honors  in  interscholastic 
sports,  and  was  returned  winner  of  the  i 
President’s  Cup  at  the  Battle  Creek 
Country  club  in  1929.  As  president  of 
the  N.E.A.  he  is  scheduled  to  .meet 
Bobby  Jones  during  the  Atlanta  meet¬ 
ing  next  summer. 

Mr.  Dolliver  is  past  president  of  the 
Merchants’  Club,  Athelstan,  leading 
social  club  and  others.  He  is  a  director 
of  Rotary  and  Adcraft  clubs.  General 
Hospital  Association,  Travelers’  Aid 
Society  and  vice-president  of  the  TorA 
Club. 

A  Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Dolliver 
has  been  prominent  “behind  the  scenes” 
in  Michigan’s  Third  congressional  dis- 
trict.  He  was  sergeant  at  arms  at  the 
national  convention  of  the  party  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  He  has  never  held  politick 
office,  although  he  has  been  waited  on 
by  committees  to  run  for  mayor,  state 
senator  and  Congressman. 

George  Benton  Dolliver  was  born  in 
Battle  Creek,  March  13,  1880,  and  lived 
there  most  of  his  life.  He  is  the  sen 
of  John  B.  Dolliver  and  Amy  Alice 
(McCamly)  Dolliver,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  James  McCamly.  The  Me- 
Camlys  founded  the  city  of  Battle 
Creek,  just  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
late  Senator  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver,  of 
Iowa,  was  his  father’s  cousin  and  his 
own  friend,  and  the  late  Senator  Daniel 
Cragan,  of  New  Hampshire,  his  unclt  ^ 
Jackie  Coogan,  youthful  movie  star,  is 
his  cousin,  the  son  of  Margaret  Dolliver 
Coogan,  who  pursued  a  career  as  a  singer 
before  marrying  Jack  Coogan,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Dolliver,  who  has  attended  many 
N.E.A.  meetings  with  her  husband, 
was  formerly  Mabelle  A.  White,  a 
soprano  soloist  and  pianist,  trained  at 
Central  Normal  School,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Mich.,  and  elsewhere.  They  have  two 
sons,  George,  Jr.,  himself  a  letterman  at 
Battle  Creek  high  school,  a  golfer  of 
more  than  local  note,  drum  major  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  band  in  his  col¬ 
lege  days  and  now  sporting  editor  of 
the  Moon-Journal,  and  John  Clark,  a 
cadet  at  Morgan  Park  Military  Academy, 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Dolliver  is  a  Congregationalist, 
although  he  sang  in  that  church  for 
20  years  before  giving  up  his  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Episcopal  church.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  church  committee  of  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek’s  First  Congregational  church. 
His  broadmindedness  is  exemplified  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  sung  many  times  in 
Hebrew  for  Jewish  congregations:  in 
Latin  for  Catholic  services  and  in  “Mary 
Baker  Eddy,”  as  he  puts  it,  for 
Christian  Scientists. 


NEWSPAPERMEN  LEGISLATORS  <  I 

Three  members  of  the  assemblv  of  the 
Nevada  state  legislature,  including  the 
speaker,  are  newspapermen.  Doug 
Tandy,  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly, 
is  publisher  of  the  Austin  Reese  Rivet 
Reville.  E.  C.  Mulcahy,  floor  leader  of 
the  democratic  party  in  the  assembly,  is 
publisher  of  the  S^rks  Tribune.  L.  C 
Branson,  assemblyman,  is  a  former 
Nevada  newspaper  publisher. 


J.  J.  CANNON  MADE  EDITOR 

John  J.  Cannon,  playwright  and  pro*^ 
inent  business  man,  has  been  namd 
as  successor  to  the  late  Col.  John  Q- 
Cannon  as  managing  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  Netvs.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century 
he  devoted  four  and  one-half  years  to 
mission  work  in  Europe  for  the  Mor¬ 
mon  church.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
Springville,  Utah,  Canning  company. 
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The  Press 


in  Pittsburgh 


•  DURING  JANUARY  • 


in  Tola!  linage^  with  38%  lead  over  second  paper 

in  Daily  linage^  with  39%  lead  over  second  paper 

in  Sunday  linage^  with  35%  lead  over  second  paper 

in  RGtail  (Local)  linago^  with  31%  lead  over  second  paper 

in  General  (National)  linage^  with  66%  lead  over  second  paper 

in  Total  Diplay  linage^  with  43%  lead  over  second  paper 

in  Classified  linage,  with  double  the  linage  of  second  paper 

in  Rotogravure  linage,  with  56%  lead  over  second  paper 

in  Advertising  volume  gains  (In  January^  1930^  9  large  stores 
were  out  of  The  Press  during  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  rate-making.) 

in  23  or  35  advertising  classifications  established  by 

Media  Records,  leading  both  other  papers  combined  in  17  classifications. 

All  statements  based  on  official  reports  of  Media  Records,  Inc.,  exclusive 
of  linage  in  national  magazine  distributed  with  other  Sunday  paper. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 


A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  21,  1931 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  ARE  IMPROVING 
SLOWLY,  TRADE  EDITORS  DECLARE 

Retail  Stores  Show  Increase  in  Volume  of  Unit  Sales  but  Dollar 
Volume  Has  Decreased — Steel  Production  Climbing 
Slowly — Car  Sales  Improving 


^HE  condition  of  production  and  sales 

in  several  lines  of  industry,  while 
not  indicative  of  a  rapid  return  to 
normal,  show  an  improvement  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  this  year  over  the 
l>eginning  of  1930  and  show  promise  of 
more  nearly  normal  business  on  the  hor¬ 
izon,  according  to  reports  received  by 
EorroR  &  Publisher  this  week  from 
leading  trade  papers.  Steel  production 
lias  been  climbing  slowly  upward  since 
January  1,  department  store  sales  have 
been  better  during  the  past  six  months 
tfian  they  were  for  several  months  prior 
to  that,  and  sales  of  passenger  automo¬ 
biles  are  expected  to  show  an  upward 
trend  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  decline  in  retail  prices  has  brought 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  merchan¬ 
dise  units  being  sold  over  the  counter, 
the  Dry  Goods  Economist  reported. 
The  actual  volume  of  merchandise  units 
sold  is  practically  the  same  as  for  the 
last  six  months  of  1929,  but  because  of 
the  lower  prices,  the  value  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  recorded  is  not  up  to  that  level. 

“Prices  in  the  store  could  not  follow 
wholesale  prices  immediately  as  they 
declined,”  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 
stated  “because  profits  in  stores  have 
been  for  some  years  so  slim  that  there 
is  no  margin  of  reserve  which  would 
have  enabled  retailers  to  take  full  in¬ 
ventory  losses  by  following  the  market 
down  as  wholesale  declines  occurred. 
The  process  had  to  lie  gradual.  Prices 
were  lower,  therefore  in  the  last  six 
months  than  in  the  preceding  period. 

“It  is  a  fact  that  many  stores  show  a 
larger  unit  volume  of  business  than  ever 
liefore.  And  unfortunately,  a  much 
larger  number  of  individual  transactions, 
as  customers  buy  in  smaller  quantities, 
and  more  often.  This  has  run  up  the 
cost  of  doing  business  at  a  time  when 
money  income  was  declining,  almost 
eliminating  profits.  In  fact,  it  is  net 
profit,  not  volume  of  business,  which 
worries  retailers  now.  They  have, 
however,  made  many  economies,  and  are 
improving  their  position.” 

While  steel  nroduction  has  been  climb¬ 
ing  slowly,  Irmi  Age  reported  a  con¬ 
tinued  gradual  gain  is  looked  for  due  to 
expected  demands  from  the  automobile 
industry  and  public  works. 

“Steel  production,  which  is  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  barometers 
of  industrial  activity,”  declared  Iron  Age. 
“has  been  making  a  slow  climb  upward 
since  Jan.  1.  Prior  to  that  time  it  had 
been  declining  each  month  since  Peb- 
ruary,  1930,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  upturn  last  August.  The  actual 
gain  in  January,  based  on  the  daily  rate 
of  output,  was  19  per  cent  over  I)ecem- 
ber,  the  low  month  of  the  past  year. 

“The  outlook  is  for  a  continued  grad¬ 
ual  gain,  with  possibly  some  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  ojieration  of  steel  finishing  mills. 
Seasonal  activities  are  somewhat  slow 
in  getting  under  way,  but  March  is 
counted  upon  to  bring  a  larger  measure 
of  recovery.  Public  work  will  aid  in 
taking  up  the  slack  in  other  branches  of 
building  construction,  while  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  doubtless  will  expand 
its  manufacturing  .schedules  and  its  tak¬ 
ings  of  steel  as  better  motoring  weather 
stimulates  retail  demand  for  motor  cars. 
Railroads  are  not  expected  to  give  much 
support  to  steel  mill  schedules  beyond 
the  annual  rail  orders  that  have  been 
placed  within  the  past  few  months.  Rail¬ 
road  equipment  buying  is  at  the  lowest 
IKiint  in  years,  and  little,  if  any,  improve¬ 
ment  is  in  prospect.  It  is  recalled  that 
the  1922  recovery  from  the  depression 
of  1921  was  aided  materially  by  excep¬ 
tionally  large  orders  for  freight  cars. 

“All  in  all,  the  steel  industry  lacks 
promise  of  substantial  expansion  during 
the  first  half  of  1931,  but  is  somewhat 
encouraged  by  the  possibility  that  the 
moderate  upturn  since  the  first  of  the 
year  is  a  good  augury  of  continued  better¬ 
ment  during  the  next  few  months.  Mid- 
February  operations  were  at  50  per  cent 


of  capacity,  or  at  about  the  rate  of  last 
October,  thus  having  recovered  the 
ground  lost  in  November  and  December.” 

Passenger  motor  car  sales  gained 
ground  in  December  and,  according  to  a 
statement  from  Automobile  Trade  Journal 
and  Motor  Age,  this  gain  was  held  in 
January.  That  trade  paper  declared; 

“Judging  from  the  returns  from  the 
few  states  which  have  reported,  January 
passenger  car  sales  are  holding  the 
ground  won  in  December  when  volume 
jumped  to  73  per  cent  of  normal  from 
53  per  cent  in  November.  Production  is 
being  maintained  on  a  sound  basis  since 
the  industry  is  taking  no  chances  of 
getting  into  a  position  where  forced 
liquidation  will  be  necessary  in  case  pres¬ 
ent  hopes  of  improved  business  prove  to 
be  unwarranted.  Dealer  stocks  of  new 
passenger  car  stocks  on  Feb.  1  were 
altout  S3  per  cent  below  last  year.  Used 
car  stocks  could  be  lower  but  the  liquida¬ 
tion  which  has  been  going  on  for  more 
than  a  year,  is  continuing  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  dealer  stocks  of  used  cars  on  Feb.  1, 
were  about  37  per  cent  under  a  year  ago.” 

The  shoe  and  leather  industry,  which 
entered  a  depression  in  1920,  was  just 
pulling  out  of  trouble  when  the  present 
set-l>ack  took  place,  according  to  the 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

“There  is  no  wonderful  revival  as  yet,” 
said  A.  H.  Lockwood,  editor  of  that 
paper,  “but  psychology  favors  us.  Every¬ 
one  is  feeling  better.  There  is  less  pes¬ 
simism  and  no  unreasoning  optimism. 
Emotionalism  for  good  or  bad  is  gone 
and  we  are  down  to  hard  pan  common 
sense. 

“At  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  1931 
everyone  will  be  doing  business  at  the 
old  stand  and  reasonable  prosperity  will 
abound.  That  is  a  safe  and  sane  pre¬ 
diction.  There  is  so  much  of  bad  be¬ 
hind  us  that  according  to  the  law  of 
average  much  of  good  lies  ahead. 

“Recovery  is  held  back  by  those  who 
cannot  lie  made  to  realize  that  nothing 
is  static,  but  subject  to  change.  In  pros¬ 
perity  we  may  expect  adversity  and  in 
depression  we  can  confidently  anticipate 
prosperity.  It  is  the  slow  swing  of  a 
long  tiendulum.  Recuperation  has  l^n 
retarded  sufficiently  to  insure  us  against 
the  danger  of  a  false  start.” 

Another  view  of  the  shoe  business, 
given  bv  the  Root  and  Shoe  Recorder, 
shows  that  a  good  spurt  of  business  is 
expected  in  the  spring  and  that  1931 
will  probably  lie  quite  a  bit  lietter  than 
last  year  when  production  was  off  .50,- 
(KK),()00  pairs.  According  to  that  publi¬ 
cation  : 

“After  an  industry  has  gone  SO.OOO.OtX) 
pairs  light  on  its  production  in  1930,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  as  long 
as  babies  are  born  without  shoes,  that 
there  will  be  a  normal  need  for  footwear 
in  1931 — at  least  we  expect  the  mean 


290,633 

was  the  average  net  paid  j 
daily  circulation  of  The  ' 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

JANUARY,  1931 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
January,  1931,  was  194,357. 

Everything  in  Beitimwm 
Revolvet  Around 

THE  SUN 

Mornlnc  Evening  Snnday 


STAFF  ILL,  JOURNALISM 
STUDENTS  EDITED  PAPER 
OURNALISM  students  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  Dela¬ 
ware,  O,,  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Delaware  Daily  Gazette  Feh. 
12  on  the  occasion  of  the  illness 
of  W.  D.  Thompson,  editor  and 
publisher;  Walter  J.  Campbell, 
city  editor,  and  Henry  C.  Thomp¬ 
son,  reporter. 

The  society  editor  of  the  Gazette 
was  the  only  editorial  staff  mem¬ 
ber  who  reported  for  work  but 
a  staff  of  three  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  hastily  drafted  for  service 
put  out  a  12-page  edition  on  prac¬ 
tically  the  normal  schedule. 


average  of  three  pairs  per  person,  which 
has  remained  about  the  constant  figure 
of  shoe  consumption  to  our  knowledge 
over  a  period  of  41  years. 

“Immediate  prospects  are  for  three 
months  vigorous  retail  business,  for  all 
mankind  likes  to  step  into  new  shoes  in 
springtime.  The  basic  industry  serving 
the  American  public  with  the  most  for 
the  money  in  footwear,  stands  ready  to 
lead  the  procession  into  better  business.” 

The  coal  business  has  been  affected 
by  slackness  in  other  industries,  which 
use  soft  coal,  and  hard  coal  production, 
which  is  governed  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  weather  has  recently  been  faced  with 
the  problem  of  competition  from  other 
forms  of  fuel.  Editor  &  Publisher 
learned  from  Coal  Age,  trade  paper  of 
that  industry. 

“In  considering  the  status  of  the  coal 
industry,  we  must  remember  that  ap¬ 
proximately  80  per  cent  of  the  output 
of  soft  coal  normally  flows  into  indus¬ 
trial  channels,”  this  publication  pointed 
out,  “including  railroads,  public  utility 
plants,  and  general  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises;  and  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
anthracite  (or  hard  coal)  output  is  used 
for  domestic  heatii^  and  allied  services. 
Soft  coal  production  is  running  mate¬ 


rially  behind  the  output  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  weeks  in  1930,  and  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  no  material  improvement  until  gen¬ 
eral  industry  reaches  a  higher  level  of 
activity  than  present  coal  movement  in¬ 
dicates.  Anthracite  output  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is  largely  a  weather  proposi¬ 
tion. 

“In  addition,  the  anthracite  industry 
has  had  to  bear  the  full  force  of  the  at¬ 
tack  of  competitive  fuels  although  today 
it  is  probably  better  organized  to  meet 
that  competition  than  at  any  time  before 
in  its  history.” 


INDIANA  LEAGUE  MEETS 

The  Indiana  League  of  Home  Dailies 
held  its  quarterly  luncheon  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Severin  in  Indianapolis  last 
week.  Fourteen  publications  were  rep¬ 
resented.  They  were:  the  Alexandria 
Times-Tribune ;  Bloomington  Telephone- 
Colundna  City  Commercial  Mail-Post- 
Decatur  Democrat;  Frankfort  Times’; 
Greensburg  Neivs;  Elu'ood  Call-Leader'; 
Mt.  Vernon  Democrat;  New  Castle 
Cotirier-Times;  Priceton  Clarion-News; 
Rochester  Neivs-Sentinel ;  Rusln-ille  Re¬ 
publican;  Seymour  Tribune  and  the 
Washington  Democrat. 


ASKS  STATE  PRINTING  PLANT 

A  majority  report  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  printing  commission  issued  re¬ 
cently  recommended  purchase  by  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  machinery  and  equipment 
to  be  installed  in  a  state  building  and 
leased  to  a  public  printer.  It  suggested 
that  printing  contracts  be  made  for 
longer  terms  to  justify  a  printing  con¬ 
tractor  and  the  expenditure  of  the  large 
amount  of  money  required  to  equip  a 
modern  plant. 


AIDED  RELIEF  FUND 

Out  of  28  trade  groups  organized  to 
intensify  collection  of  $5,000,000  for  the 
Unemployment  Relief  Commission  fund 
of  (jov,  Louis  L.  Emmerson  of  Illinois, 
the  Newspaper  and  Advertising  group 
finished  second.  The  division  was  top¬ 
ped  only  by  the  real  estate  and  mortgage 
group. 


Even  In  These  “Hard” 
Times 

We’re  Refusing  Advertising 

(Over  70,000  Lines  in  1930) 

The  woods  are  full  of  business  racketeers  with 
their  “bankrupt”  and  “gyp”  stocks,  “prize” 
prop>ositions  and  a  host  of  alluring  offers  that 
range  from  the  mildly  deceptive  to  the  obviously 
crooked.  They  have  a  great  appreciation  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  values  and  express  much  sur¬ 
prise  and  indignation  when  they  find  Pantagraph 
columns  are  closed  to  them. 

This  Pantagraph  policy  automatically  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  “con”  artist  to  get  a  profitable 
audience  and  also  serves  to  keep  all  advertising 
copy  within  the  bounds  of  common  honesty. 

Central  Illinois  Readers  Have  Full 
Confidence  In  Pantagraph  Advertising 

Pmttsigiraiili 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Representativea :  CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago 


BUFFALO 


More  than  nine  out  of  ten  Buffalo  families  read  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  ...  So  Buffalo  knows  its  groceries  from  A  to  Z — because 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  carries  practically  every  grocery  account 
advertised  in  the  rich  Buffalo  market.  In  1930  the  News,  a  six-day  news¬ 
paper,  carried  in  excess  of  57%  of  the  local  grocery  advertising  in  all 
Buffalo  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers — and  over  60%  of  'the  national 
grocery  advertising  in  all  Buffalo  daily  and  Sunday  newspapersl  Such 
dominance  is  positive  proof  that  the  News — alone — does  the  job! 


The  following  grocery  linage  figures  for  1930  are  taken  from  Media 
Records,  Inc.: 


LOCAL 

NEWS  (6  days)  Courier-Express  Courier-Express 
Evening  Morning  Sunday 


Times 

Evening 


Times 

Sunday 


NATIONAL 

917,766  179,970  33,482  396,014  4,891 

The  News — in  six  days — carried  over  125,000  lines  of  local  grocery 
advertising  more  than  all  other  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  com¬ 
bined  .  .  .  and  over  320,000  lines  of  national  grocery  advertising 

more  than  all  other  Buffalo  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  combined! 


In  the  News  the  national  advertiser 
one  low  advertising  cost  .  .  . 


covers  the  wealthy  Buffalo  market  at 
completely  and  effectively. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 

BOSTON  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  VORK 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
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N  Y  ^Or^IFTY  OP  FOIXOR^  OOMmOFR^  editorial  page  is  not  flexible  enough  when  asked  to  state  whether  there  was 

to  a"  editorial  comment  on  late  an  overproduction  of  graduates  of  schools. 
JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION  I  "^^s.  He  explained  that  this  is  done  maintained  there  was  not.  He  said  the 

on  the  Bulletin  and  that  the  practice  adds  Department  of  Interior  recently  issued  a 
«i  &«  .  n  L  A  A  ^*71-  1  '¥'1-  \%r  to  the  timeliness  of  the  page.  bulletin  stating  there  are  28,000  men  en- 

Newspapermen  Must  Reach  Ag^reement  on  iVhat  They  iVant^  -j-he  question  of  journalism  schools  was  gaged  in  writing  jobs,  and  3,000  women, 

from  Schools  Before  Latter  Can  Act,  Kirchhofer  reverted  to  again.  Dwight  Marvin,  editor  The  average  annual  output  of  the  schools 

rk<^1.w>. _ IT  ^  of  the  Troy /Accord,  explained  his  attitude  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000.  The 

““““  other  members  of  the  speaker  stated  that  editors  should  emulate 

committee  which  brought  in  the  report  the  practice  of  the  large  business  con- 
on  the  schools.  He  said  it  was  not  fair  cerns  today  and  go  shopping  for  the  best 
to  expect  a  young  man  to  spend  $7,000  talent  they  could  get  in  the  colleges  at 
on  education  for  journalism  and  then  ask  stipulated  periods, 
him  to  accept  an  $18  or  $20  a  week  job  Further  reports  of  publicity  creeping 
as  a  reporter.  He  doubted  whether  much  into  wire  news  stories  and  features  were 
more  could  be  paid  “or  we  will  go  bank-  brought  up  and  denounced, 
rupt.”  The  question  of  whether  or  not  to  use 

Paul  Benton  of  the  Rochester  Times-  radio  programs  or  how  much  to  use, 

Union  did  not  object  to  the  four-year  brought  some  suggestions  by  Mr.  Shedd. 

college  course  so  long  as  the  would-be  He  said  the  Bulletin  adopted  the  practice 
reporter  was  not  lacking  in  a  definite  of  “gradual  repression”  and  using  only 
orientation  in  public  affairs.  names  of  hours  without  any  advertising. 

Walter  P.  Plummer,  managing  editor  “It  would  be  a  simple  problem,”  volun- 
of  Albany  Evening  News,  urged  that  edi-  teered  Mr.  Kirchhofer,  “if  the  news- 

tors  establish  a  closer  contact  with  the  papers  would  work  together  on  it.  The 

schools  of  journalism.  “We  should  have  time  may  come  when  you  will  have  to 

a  more  sympathetic  attitude  toward  handle  it  the  same  as  we  handle  amuse- 

them,”  he  said.  ment  advertising.” 

Mr.  Shedd  explained  how  the  Pennsyl-  - - - - — — 

vania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  COPY  SOLD  REAL  ESTATE 
conducts  a  placement  bureau  through  its  unusually  depressing 

secretary.  It  vvas  further  suggested  that  jn  the  local  real  estate  market  re- 

a  definite  set  of  questions  about  a  grad-  j  p  publisher  of  the 

uate  be  incorporated  on  a  sheet  of  pa^r  C.)  Enterprise,  recently 

much  after  the  fashion  of  Fernald  s  Ex-  n  <;  r 


(Special  to  Eoito*  &  Publishek) 

CYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  17.— News- 
^  paper  editors  themselves  must  come 
to  some  degree  of  unanimity  over  what 

Bkind  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  they  want 
from  the  schools 
of  j  ournalism 
and  what  train¬ 
ing  is  necessary- 
in  the  making  of 
a  good  news¬ 
paperman  before 
they  suggest 
reformation  o  f 
the  present 
courses  in  col¬ 
lies  and  univer¬ 
sities. 

Feed  Fulleb  Shedd  This,  in  sub¬ 

stance,  was  the 
sentiment  of  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
meeting  here  today.  It  was  expressed  by 
Alfred  H.  Kirchhoferj  managing  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  in  the 
course  of  a  prolonged  discussion  of  this 
topic,  following  previous  adoption  of  a 
report  on  journalism  schools  published 
in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“We  will  be  proceeding  in  a  hit  or 
miss  fashion,”  said  Mr.  Kirchhofer,  “as 
long  as  we  have  not  satisfied  our  own 
minds  on  what  we  want.” 

President  Harold  B.  Johnson  intro¬ 
duced  the  subject  following  a  masterly 
portrayal  of  “The  Editorial  Page,”  its 
importance  to  society,  and  methods  of 
making  it  more  effective,  bv  Fred  Ful¬ 
ler  Shedd,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  Mr.  Shedd,  who  is 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  prefaced  his  re¬ 
marks  by  a  discussion  of  the  schools  and 
what  the  society’s  committee  of  12  is 
planning  to  do  toward  perfection  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  journalism. 

"There’s  good  material  there,”  said 
Mr.  Shedd.  in  discussing  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  “We  older  newspapermen  who 
got  our  training  in  the  office  sometimes 
wonder  if  we  are  paying  enough  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  schools.  The  cub  reporter 
doesn’t  get  much  attention — ^he  has 
grown  up  just  like  Topsy.”  The  speaker 
went  on  to  explain  that  the  reporter  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
newspaper  success  and  that  his  training 
is  most  important  in  this  day  which  de¬ 
mands  interpretation  of  significant  and 
important  problems  to  a  more  highly 
educated  reading  public. 

Mr.  Shedd  calW  upon  editors  to  take 
a  keen  interest  in  those  who  are  to  step 
into  their  places  and  he  maintained  that 
within  ten  years  newspaper  staffs  would 
be  recruited  almost  entirely  from  college 
men. 

In  his  address  on  the  editorial  page 
Mr.  Shedd  maintained  that  if  editorials 
are  not  read  it  is  because  they  are  not 


LANGE  ADDRESSES  CLUB 

Raymond  Lange,  general  secretary  of 
the  Paris  newspaper  LTntransigcant ,  was 
the  honor  guest  and  speaker  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Boston-Cambridge  group  of 
L’AIliance  Francaise  at  the  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel  in  Boston  last  week. 


Galveston 
Is  Building 


INcw  construction  in  Gal¬ 
veston  is  going  on  at  a  fast 
rate.  The  State  Psychopathic 
Hospital, Federal  Marine  Hos¬ 
pital,  the  Nurses’  Home  and 
Outdoor  Clinic  for  the  John 
Sealy  Hospital  Group  will 
cost  a  million  dollars.  An¬ 
other  million  is  being  spent 
on  schools. 


**No  Buckles  in  Casting” 
With  Wood  Coated  Mats 


Special  Editions 
Industrial  Sections 
Bunness  Review  Pages 


That  is  one  of  the  favorable  comments 
which  we  have  found  repeated  frequently 
in  letters  received  from  stereotypers  who  have 
tried  out  Wood  New  Process  Coated  Mats.  If 
you  provide  your  Stereo  Room  with  these  mats, 
you  are  providing  for  better  printing  of  your 
paper. 


And  now  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
has  announced  plans  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  erection  of  a  modern  8 -story 
office  building.  Yes — Galveston  is 
going  ahead  nicely  and  smart  mer¬ 
chandisers  will  use  the  GALVES¬ 
TON  NEWS-TRIBUNE  to  reach 
this  growing  and  active  market. 


Campaigns  are  being  con¬ 
duct^  by  us  today  in 

New  York,  Chicago.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit,  Boston,  St. 
Louis  and  other  cities. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
additional  lineage  we  are 
securing  for  them  through 
the  Special  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paigns,  without  interfering 
with  their  regular  Adver¬ 
tisers  or  Prospects. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 
4B  W*st  4Sth  Street 
New  York  City 


for  further  information  ask 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 
National  Advertising  Representatives 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y 


■64”  Partlnc 
Powder 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blankets 


THE  GALVESTON  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
Galveston  Texas 


V. 
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Open  Your  Eyes 


CHICAGO 

EVENING 


to  This  Market! 

None  so  blind  as  he  who  will  not  see — a  nd 
nothing  so  costly  to  business  today  as  in¬ 
difference  to  facts  which  prove  the  greatness 
of  a  market. 

Chicago,  second  largest  population  center 
of  the  country,  is  in  sound  shape  to  buy  goods 
in  huge  quantities.  And  the  Chicago  Evening 
American,  first  in  its  field  in  circulation  by  a 
wide  margin,  reaches  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  that  population  at  home. 

Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  newspaper 
markets  of  the  country,  a  substantial  portion 
of  which  can  be  reached  only  through  the 
Chicago  Evening  American.  It  is  impossible  to 
even  approach  adequate  advertising  contact 
with  Chicago*s  families  without  the  Chicago 
Evening  American — if  you  have  been  attempt¬ 
ing  it,  there’s  the  answer  to  the  deficiency  be¬ 
tween  your  actual  and  potential  Chicago  sales. 


AMERICAN 


a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of 
circulation  leadership  in  Chicago’s  evening  field 
National  Representatives:  • 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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STORE  EXECUTIVE  REITERATES  FAITH 
IN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

Arthur  Price  of  Namm’s,  Brooklyn,  Would  Not  Reduce 
Expenditures  in  “the  Best  Medium,”  Newspapers,  to 
Expand  Direct  Mail  and  Radio  Promotion 


McCORMICKS  IN  AIKEN 


A  RTHUR  PRICE,  sales  manager  of 
the  Xamm  Store,  Brooklyn,  stuck 
to  his  guns  this  week  in  commenting  on 
the  controversy  aroused  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  by  his  statement  that 
department  stores  should  increase  the 
percentage  of  their  appropriations  de¬ 
voted  to  newspaper  advertising. 

His  statement  was  challenged  at  that 
time  by  Paul  Hollister,  vice-president  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency.  Where 
Price  had  ’urged  raising  the  newspaper 
proportion  of  advertising  funds  from  70 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  budget,  Hol¬ 
lister  advised  taking  10  per  cent  from  the 
newspaper  expenditures  and  dividing  it 
equally  between  a  radio  appropriation 
and  an  addition  to  the  direct  mail  appro¬ 
priation. 

This  proposal  Price  considers  inadvisa¬ 
ble  at  this  time.  Calling  radio  an  ex¬ 
perimental  medium  for  retailers,  and 
pointing  to  waste  in  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising,  he  said  that  1931  is  “not  a  time 
to  cut  down  a  time-tried  best  medium, 
newspaper  advertising.” 

“I  need  not  express  my  admiration  and 
resect  for  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Hollis¬ 
ter."  said  Price.  “The  Harvard  Adver¬ 
tising  .Award  has  amoly  expressed  this. 
But  his  advice  on  how  the  retailer  should 
spend  his  advertising  dollars  again  proves 
that  the  problems  of  retail  and  agency 
advertising  have  little  in  common.  The 
yardsticks  of  one  field  are  of  little  avail 
in  the  other.  The  intensified  selling 
problem  of  the  retailer  is  one  field  that 
canivit  in  my  opinion,  be  included  in  the 
.A-to-Z  li.st  of  Industries  which  the 
agency  stands  ready  to  serve. 

“In  my  discussion  of  how  retailers  are 
spetuling  their  publicity  dollars,  I  first 
stated  the  facts ;  Retailers  in  the  larger 
volume  class  are  spending  70  per  cent  of 
their  total  publicity  expenditure  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  10  per  cent  for  payroll, 
8  per  cent  for  display,  5  per  cent  for  di¬ 
rect  mail  and  7  per  cent  for  ‘all  other 
things.’ 

“The  last  group — the  7  per  cent  for 
‘all  other  things’ — includes  the  varied  and 
growing  miscellany  of  untried,  unimport¬ 
ant,  novel — and  sometimes  good — but  un¬ 
proved  and  u  iscien’ific  publicity  expendi¬ 
tures.  In  this  group  are  so  many  freak 
stunts  that  department  stores  today  con¬ 
stitute  the  greatest  ‘sucker  list’  known. 
I  cited  this  likeness  to  the  character  in 
the  play,  ‘Once  in  a  Lifetime,’  who  was 
descril)ed  as  the  movie  producer  who 


turned  down  the  Vitaphone  invention — so 
now  he  buys  everything  new ! 

“Direct  mail  advertising  in  department 
stores  has  proved  two  things — that  it  is 
an  effective  medium — and  that  few  stores 
know  anything  about  its  uses.  In  the  last 
five  years  the  use  of  direct  mail  in  the 
larger  department  stores  has  not  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  still  finding  its  way.  It  is 
receiving  5  per  cent  of  our  publicity  dol¬ 
lars.  To  double  this,  as  Mr.  Hollister 
suggests,  besides  taking  the  extra  5  per 
cent  away  from  our  undisputedly  t)est 
medium,  would  again  open  up  an  orgy  of 
waste  similar  to  that  of  five  or  ten  years 
ago,  when  department  stores  seemed  to 
have  ‘discovered’  direct  mail,  and  true  to 
the  American  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  tried 
to  throw  as  much  money  as  possible  into 
the  popular  new  medium. 

“Radio  broadcasting  is  the  medium  to 
which  Mr.  Hollister  would  have  us  give 
another  5  per  cent  of  our  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  wisdom  of  this  sugges¬ 
tion  I  challenge  as  strongly  as  words  can 
express.  Not.  as  I  have  said,  that  radio 
hasn’t  brought  splendid — even  spectacu¬ 
lar — results  to  national  advertisers.  And 
some  results  to  retail  advertisers — hut  at 
what  percentage  of  advertising  to  sales 
produced  ? 

“Radio  may  some  day  be  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  retailers’  publicity  programs, 
but  I  stand  upon  my  statement;; — that  it 
is  as  yet  in  the  experimental  stage  and 
that  a  successful  technique  for  retailers 
has  yet  to  be  developed. 

“Most  important  perhaps  is  the  need 
in  1931  to  sell  goods — to  keep  volume  of 
sales  up — to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
going — and  it  is  therefore  not  a  time  to 
cut  down  a  time-tried  bt'st  medium,  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  to  experiment  with  a 
new  medium,  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent 
of  our  newspaper  dollars. 

“Put  Mr.  Hollister  in  sole  charge  of 
producing  sales  for  a  department  store — 
every  day,  every  month,  fighting  for  dol¬ 
lar  volume  against  a  greatly  lowered 
average  sales  check — and  I  wonder  if  he 
would  dare  to  cut  10  per  cent  from  his 
newspaper  advertising,  as  he  advised  us 
to  do. 

“One  thought  more — I  hope  nothing  I 
have  said  has  been  construed  as  advice 
not  to  use  either  direct  mail  or  radio 
broadcasting.  In  our  own  store  we  have 
made  good  use  of  both.  But  the  percent¬ 
age  devoted  to  direct  mail  today  seems  to 
me  to  be  ample.  And  the  7  per  cent  of 
‘all  other  things’  includes  so  many  non- 
prfKluctive  frills  and  fads  that  it  could 


Col.  Robert  R.  MeCormirk,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
MeCormiek,  photographed  recently  at 
Aiken,  S.  C„  where  they  spent  a 
winter  vacation,  during  which  Col. 
McCormick  played  a  great  deal  of 
polo. 

easily  be  cut  to  2  per  cent — and  the  5  per 
cent  saved  well  invested  in  additional 
newspaper  advertising.” 

TELETYPE  SYSTEM  INSTALLED 

The  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times  have  installed  a  teletype  circuit 
l)etween  the  press  room  in  the  state 
Capitol  and  the  city  room,  replacing  the 
telephone-rewrite  system  formerly  used 
in  covering  the  legislative  session.  Each 
of  the  six  rejxirters,  comprising  the  com¬ 
bined  state  staff  of  the  papers,  is  his  own 
operator,  typing  his  copy  directly  to  the 
city  editor's  desk.  The  system  has 
proved  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  tele¬ 
phone,  it  was  stated. 

NEWS  MAN’S  STORY  CHOSEN 

A  short  story  “Cock-.A-Doodle-Done” 
by  Edgar  A'alentine  Smith  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Rirmingham  (Ala.)  Nexvs  has  been 
selected  for  publication  in  the  O.  Henry 
Memorial  Award  Prize  Stories  for  19,30. 
This  is  the  third  time  he  has  “made” 
the  volume  and  one  vear  he  won  first 


BIG  NEWSPAPER  SPACE 
MADE  SALE  SUCCESS 

The  Fair,  Chicago,  Used  263^  Pages 

in  Dailies,  Including  12-Page 
Roto  Section  to  Promote 
Economy  Day 

The  Fair,  Chicago  department  store, 
again  has  demonstrated  its  faith  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  promote  its  Feb¬ 
ruary  Economy  Day.  The  Fair  expended 
a  record  amount  for  advertising,  using 
in  addition  to  black  and  white  and  a 
color  section,  a  12-page  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Daily  Illustrated  Times. 

D.  F.  Kelly,  president  of  the  Fair,  and 
chief  executive  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  declared  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  sale  has  not  been  approached 
by  any  other  February  sales  event  in  the 
history  of  the  store. 

The  Fair  stages  Economy  Day  as  a 
one-day  sales  event  periodically.  The 
crush  of  buyers  was  so  great  that  a 
page  advertisement  was  run  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers  the  following  day  announcing 
its  continuation. 

The  advertising  schedule  for  the  Febru¬ 
ary  sale  included  ten  and  one-half  pages 
of  black  and  white  advertising  in  the 
Daily  News,  a  12-page,  a  four-color  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Ez'ening  American  and  the 
rotogravure  section  in  the  Illustrated 
Times. 

Mr.  Kelly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  month’s  sale  brought  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  response,  virtually  swamping 
the  accounting  and  other  facilities  of  the 
store,  would  not  furnish  figures  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  sale.  He  did  state, 
however,  that  the  sale  was  a  tremendous 
success,  that  all  departments  had  ex¬ 
perienced  an  unusual  amount  of  business 
and  that  the  advertising  outlay  was  more 
than  justified. 

This  success  he  attributed  directly  to  a 
prolific  use  of  newspaper  advertising 
space. 

PRESS  ROOM  FOR  REPORTERS 

Newspapermen  assigned  to  the  state 
capital  at  Montgomery.  .Ala.,  at  last  have 
a  room  of  their  own.  Headquarters  have 
been  fitted  up  in  the  basement  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Howell  Turner,  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  new  governor,  B.  M.  Miller. 
The  reporters  recently  called  on  Mr. 
Turner  in  a  body  and  thanked  him. 

HELD  COOKING  SCHOOL 

More  than  12.000  women  attended  the 
four-day  cooking  school  operated  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  in  the  Soldiers 
Memorial  Hall,  the  week  of  Feb.  9. 
The  school  was  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Jessie  DeBoth.  .A  nursery  was 
maintained  in  a  room  adjoining  tbe  lec¬ 
ture  hall. 


CONNIE 

Melodramatic  Continuity  exprensed  in  masterful  art 


Daily  Strip  and  Weekly  Page 

By  Frank  G o d w i n  „|T^is ..j... 


UStEM.CDNUe,  I  NOKED 
A  ViECe  ot  OWOLE  owe 
Vr  ie  Fojr  OF  -fc  StK«  , 

-mvEsgwaor  4iir 

WTcHES?  Br'keee^tuxx 

^  A  iwnu)  i  picked 

uPA BowlkE 

<(s  WE  aiiE 
through 


//■T  IS  leldom  that  a  (trip  geU 
I  the  public  approval  that 
I  CONNIE  hat  enjoyed  to  toon 
after  itt  introduction,  but  it  hat 
all  of  the  necettary  elementt  of 
good  art,  adventure,  romance  and 
alto  wholetoinenett." — W.  Lawrence 
Dickey.  KANSAS  CITY  JOURNAL- 
POST. 

“We  have  publithed  CONNIE  from 
the  firtt  appearance  of  the  ttnp. 
and  it  hat  tteadily  improved  from 
month  to  month.*' — H.  M.  Cntt, 
BROOKLYN  EAGLE. 

"We  find  that  our  readert  take  ex¬ 
ceptional  Intereet  in  the  adven- 
turet  of  CONNIE.  It  It  a  factor 
in  building  reader  Interett,  and  we 
hear  frequent  comment  on  itt  ex¬ 
cellence  in  draftemanthip  at  well 
at  wit.”— NEWARK  LEDGER. 

“Hat  taken  a  big  hold  upon  the 
community.  It  wat  a  tuccett  al- 
mott  from  the  day  of  its  firtt  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  we  count  it  now  at 
one  of  our  tfrongett  featuret."'-— 
Frank  M.  Sparks.  Editor.  GRAND 
RAPIDS  HERALD. 


For  terms  aruf  samples.  .Ire  I^C;i||^El||§YXDI€ATE 
For  Release  Feb  31,  1931  INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Oklahoma  News 

Preferred ! 

During  1930,  the  Oklahoma  News  led  all 
other  Oklahoma  City  daily  newspapers  in 
Automotive  Display  advertising. 

1930  LINEAGE  ...  MEDIA  RECORDS 

NEWS(E)  ....  540,830 
Oklahoman  (M).  .  .  404,488 

Times  (E) .  500,594 

Oklahoman  (S)  .  .  .  337,666 

CONQENTRATE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  WHERE  GREATEST  PROFIT  CAN  BE  MADE 


The  Oklahoma  N  ews 


A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS-"-OF  TUE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
and  a/ 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 

ITIIOIT  PHILADBLrHIA  •  BUPPALO 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS,.  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  Y,  C. 


ATLANTA 
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CARRIERS  TRAINED  TO  GATHER  NEWS 
FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA  DAILY 

Managing  Editor’s  Idea  Brings  Big  Weekly  Flow  of  Neighbor* 
hood  Items — Small  Weekly  Prizes  Offered  for 
Most  Material — Good*will  Increased 

By  E.  H.  SMITH,  JR. 

Maiuif  ing  Editor,  Hickory  (N.C.)  Record 


MRS.  GANNETT  IN  FLORIDA 


TI/fOST  small  dailies  are  continually 
faced  with  two  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems:  how  to  intensify  their  every-day 
coverage  of  personal,  human-interest 
news  about  their  readers,  and  how  to 
establish  a  sensitive  contact  with  the 
tastes,  opinions,  preferences  and  general 
newspaper  reactions  of  their  subscribers. 

Few  small  dailies  realize  what  an  im¬ 
portant  part  the  carrier  boys  can  play 
in  working  out  these  two  problems. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  any  group 
of  carrier  boys  can  be  made  the  “listen¬ 
ing  post”  of  the  news  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments.  More  than  that,  they  can  be 
moulded  into  a  news  gathering  organiza¬ 
tion  that  will  put  the  editorial  staff  in  a 
position  to  offer  its  readers  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  personal  newspaper  service  than  it 
ever  dreamed  of  achieving.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  question  of  making  use  of  the 
close  contact  a  good  delivery  boy  can 
maintain  with  his  customers,  who  com¬ 
pose  an  audience  that  the  paper  is  doing 
Its  best  to  interest  more  and  more  every 
day. 

I  came  into  a  full  realization  of  these 
two  facts  recently  when  I  tried  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  carrier  boys  of  the  Hickory 
Daily  Record.  My  object  was  two-fold : 
to  intensify  our  “neighborhood”  news 
coverage  in  all  parts  of  the  city  with  a 
view  to  making  the  paper  even  more  of 
a  necessity  in  every  home,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  devise  some  sort  of  “stetho¬ 
scope”  with  which  to  keep  in  closer  touch 
with  our  particular  public. 

It  wasn’t  that  my  reportorial  staff  was 
inefficient  or  inadequate,  for  we  have  a 
good  staff.  I  was  merely  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  get  hold  of  that  mass  of  worth¬ 
while  news  a  staff  cannot  hope  to  dig 
up  by  itself. 

A  carrier  reporters’  contest  was  the 
answer.  Accordingly  I  began  with  the 
“listening  post”  idea  first,  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  contest.  A  splendid 
opportunity  to  present  my  idea  came 
along  when  the  paper  gave  the  boys  a 
banquet.  I  made  a  talk,  urging  them  to 
report  to  the  circulation  manager  and 
myself  all  the  criticisms  and  commenda¬ 
tions  they  heard  readers  make  about  the 
Daily  Record.  Pointing  out  how  much 
it  would  help  them  to  build  up  their 
routes  if  the  news  department  knew  more 
about  the  desires  of  the  subscribers,  I 
encouraged  them  to  make  a  point  of  talk¬ 
ing  with  their  customers  at  every  op¬ 
portunity  about  all  the  features,  news 
service  and  general  make-up  of  the  pa¬ 
per  with  the  constant  purpose  of  finding 
out  just  what  the  readers  along  their 
routes  thought  of  the  paper  each  day.  In 
short,  they  were  to  conduct  a  sort  of 
perpetual  “straw  poll.”  Emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  in  order  to  do 
this  intelligently,  a  carrier  boy  must  fa¬ 
miliarize  himsdf  thoroughly  with  every 
feature,  comic  or  special  column  in  the 
paper. 

The  result  of  this  and  other  talks,  made 
in  the  mailing  room  when  the  boys  came 
for  their  papers  in  the  afternoon,  was 
a  steady  flow  of  valuable  information.  It 
eventually  led  to  the  abandonment  of  a 
number  of  features  and  the  substitution 


of  others.  But  most  important  it  cre¬ 
ated  a  real  spirit  of  salesmanship  on  the 
part  of  the  carrier  boys. 

Then  I  started  the  reporters’  contest. 
A  first  prize  of  25  cents  and  a  second 
prize  of  15  cents  were  offered  every 
week  to  the  boys  who  could  bring  in  the 
largest  number  of  news  items  of  all 
kinds  not  already  covered  by  the  regular 
staff.  These  nominal  awards  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  in  our  case  because  practically 
all  our  boys  were  glad  of  any  opportu¬ 
nity  to  pick  up  that  much  extra  change 
during  the  week,  es^cially  when  they 
realized  how  much  it  helped  them  to 
build  up  additional  interest  in  the  paper 
along  their  routes  and  consequently  to 
increase  their  subscribers. 

Accurate  records  were  kept  of  the 
amount  and  merit  of  the  material  each 
carrier  boy  submitted.  This  was  done 
by  dividing  the  types  of  news  into  three 
general  classes ;  first,  strictly  personal 
items  for  the  personal  column  on  the 
society  page;  second,  news  stories  worth 
a  larger  head  than  eight  point  ^ps; 
third,  good  spot  news  or  human  interest 
stories  worth  a  good  play.  The  personals 
counted  one  credit  point  each,  the  rou¬ 
tine  news  stories  two  points  and  the 
third  class  of  stuff  three  points  each. 
We  kept  a  small  record  sheet  on  the  copy 
desk  with  all  the  boys’  names  listed  op¬ 
posite  the  days  of  the  week.  The  credit 
points  were  listed  for  each  day  and 
quickly  totaled  up  on  Saturday  to  de¬ 
termine  the  winners.  All  the  boys  whp 
made  a  good  showing,  but  did  not  win 
a  prize,  were  given  honorable  mention 
in  the  news  story  announcing  the  win¬ 
ners. 

The  boys  were  instructed  to  collect  the 
news  as  they  went  along  their  routes 
and  deliver  it  to  the  copy  desk  each 
morning,  or  in  the  case  of  a  good  spot 
story,  to  telephone  at  once.  They  were 
also  given  simple  instructions  about  the 
kind  of  news  we  wanted  and  how  to  get 
it.  The  main  thing,  I  pointed  out,  was 
to  bring  in  accurate  facts  even  if  they 
were  only  good  tips  and  we  would  do  the 
rest.  Emphasis,  of  course,  was  placed 
upon  the  necessity  for  getting  the  cor¬ 
rect  names  and  initials  of  all  persons. 
We  placed  no  limit  on  the  material  the 
boys  might  bring  in,  with  the  one  ex¬ 
ception  that,  to  count,  it  must  be  stuff 
not  already  covered  by  the  news  staff. 

The  results  of  the  contest  were  amaz¬ 
ing.  A  spirit  of  keen  rivalry  sprang  up 
among  the  boys  the  very  first  week.  We 
began  receiving  an  ever-growing  pile  of 
valuable  news,  crudely  reported,  but 
nevertheless  s'ure-fire  reader  interest  stuff 
every  morning.  The  personal  column 
soon  outgrew  its  normal  space  and  re¬ 
quired  several  more  columns.  The  city 
news  pages  sparkled  with  little  human 
interest  “neighborhood”  features  that  we 
knew  would  hit  the  mark.  Occasionally 
a  good  spot  story  got  into  the  paper  an 
hour  or  so  sooner  because  one  of  o'ur 
enthusiastic  young  watchdogs  was  on  the 
alert.  Just  a  week  ago  a  record  breaking 
total  of  193  news  stories  of  all  kinds 
were  turned  in  a  little  more  than  one 


®bie  Clmdotte  #l3seri?ec 

Leads  in  CITY  and  SUBURBAN  and  has  about  DOUBLE  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  the  second  Charlotte  newspaper.  It  also 
leads  ALL  newspapers  in  the  two  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  circulation  and  volume  of  advertising  carried. 

MORE  THAN  48,000  DAH^Y— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 

(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  —  the  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


Mrs.  Frank  E.  Gannett,  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  photographed  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  where  she  is  spending 
part  of  the  winter. 

week’s  time.  Some  of  the  boys  went  so 
far  as  to  bring  in  advertisements  and 
they  got  three  points  credit  for  each.  It 
might  be  added  here,  too,  that  we  have 
not  had  a  single  complaint  or  request 
for  a  correction  due  to  erroneous  facts 
or  wrong  names  in  the  copy  brought  in 
by  the  boys. 

It  might  be  explained  that  in  order  to 


work  up  interest  in  the  contest  among 
the  boys  and  the  readers  as  well,  I  ran 
a  series  of  promotion  news  stories  to 
give  the  stunt  a  good  start.  Then  after 
the  contest  was  in  full  swing  we  carried 
regular  news  stories  about  the  progress 
the  various  boys  were  making  and  an¬ 
nouncing  the  winners  on  Saturday.  Ideal¬ 
izing  that  to  get  the  best  possible  results 
from  the  contest,  we  must  get  the  sub¬ 
scribers  themselves  interested  to  the  point 
of  co-operating,  I  carried  stories  urg¬ 
ing  readers  to  make  use  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  thus  offered  for  sending  in  news 
to  the  paper  and,  incidentally,  help  their 
particular  carrier  boy  win  a  prize.  Catchy 
promotion  stories  along  this  line  soon 
had  people  all  over  the  city  writing  out 
their  own  personals  and  society  news 
items  and  handing  them  to  the  “Record 
boy.” 

I  believe  that  any  daily  can  make  as 
marked  a  success  of  this  plan  as  we  have 
on  the  Hickory  Record,  and  I  know  from 
experience  that  it  will  produce  results. 
It  is  a  good  circulation  builder  because, 
aside  from  adding  inestimably  to  the 
news  service  of  the  paper,  it  gives  the 
boys  a  clearer  conception  of  what  their 
function  should  be  and  provides  wonder¬ 
ful  training  for  them. 

There  are  unlimited  possibilities  for 
extension  of  the  reporting  contest  plan 
and  I  am  now  making  plans  to  include 
the  delivery  boys  on  the  suburban  routes 
and  nearby  towns  where  the  Daily 
Record  circulates.  This  will  augment 
the  material  sent  in  by  our  correspond¬ 
ents.  Another  plan  we  have  is  to  offer 
some  additio.._l  prizes  for  all  the  boys 
on  the  city  routes  who  bring  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  stories  in  the  regular 
contest  during  a  period  of  two  or  three 
months.  This  will  give  more  boys  a 
chance  to  win  prizes  and  will  revive  the 
interest  of  any  who  are  inclined  to  lag. 

CONDUCTED  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  conducted 
a  cooking  and  home  making  school  in  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Auditorium  Feb. 
3-6.  The  attendance  ranged  from  1,400 
to  1,800  women  daily. 


V->ONCERNING  the  COST  of  MATS: 

The  price  of  a  mat  is  one  thing.  Its  co$t,  to  the  newspaper 
using  it,  is  quite  another  matter. 

To  arrive  at  an  actual  cost  per  mat,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all, 
to  consider  make-overs. 

• 

for  example,  if  you  average  one  make-over  out  of  twenty  molds, 
with  a  15 -cent  mat,  your  actual  cost  per  mat  is  nearly  16  cents. 

More  important  than  that,  however,  is  the  over-all  cost  per 
mat  .  .  .  including  the  time-unit  cost  of  equipment,  labor, 

and  overhead. 

And  still  more  important,  in  a  busy  newspaper  plant,  is  the 
average  time  required  from  the  moment  the  first  mat  is  molded 
until  the  required  number  of  plates  are  ready  for  the  press-room. 

The  final  consideration  .  .  .  most  important  of  all,  because  it 
affects  circulation  and  advertising  volume  ...  is  the  printing 
quality  of  the  finished  plates. 

Thus  when  we  state  our  opinion  that  Morley  Mats  are  the 
most  economical  mats  you  can  buy,  we  do  not  refer  to  the 
price  per  mat.  On  the  other  band,  we  would  never  urge  you 
to  pay  more  per  mat  than  your  work  requires.  That  is  why 
we  distribute  four  gradet  of  Morley  Mats. 

Morley  Mats 

ARE  DISTRIBUTED  BY 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


/ 
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FIRST  ASSISTANTS  TO  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


THE  FINE  ART  OF  FORGETTING 


Whether  yours  was  a  business  old  and  wise  in  the 
lore  of  depressions  in  1922 — or  whether  it  is  a 
product  of  the  business  rebirth  era  of  the  boom 
days— one  fact  you  may  have  forgotten  and  that 
is,  there  is  now  and  always  has  been  some  past 
experience  to  serve  you  in  times  like  these. 

If,  as  we  are  told,  business  is  back  to  a  1926  level 
or  1924  level,  or  something  else  is  back  to  1921 
levels— or  even  1912  levels,  don't  act  surprised  in 
months  to  come  to  find  that  those  economic  forces 
which  have  built  business  up  after  every  depres¬ 
sion  in  business  history  are  performing  the  same 
job  again.  But,  as  before,  they  are  building  only 
for  those  with  the  business  sense  and  foresight  to 
apply  them  judiciously  and  in  a  timely  manner. 

As  an  organization,  contacting  thousands  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  each  week — and  those  thousands  repre¬ 
senting  an  interest  in  every  variety  of  commodity 
and  service — it  is  all  too  apparent  that  business  is 
again  indulging  in  the  fine  art  of  forgetting. 

Too  much  of  this  thought,  printed,  would  be  a 
sermon,  and  it  is  definitely  no  part  of  our  program 
ever  to  preach — but  what  follows  must  be  said 


often  today,  and  repeated  until  it  has  the  actual 
power  to  slowly  rehabilitate  the  structure  of  your 
business. 

If  you  are  making  a  good  product  at  a 
fair  price,  in  line  with  fair  competition, 
there  are  enough  people  with  money  in 
the  markets  of  this  country  (and  the  world 
in  general)  today,  to  buy  what  you  make. 

But  the  onus  of  stimulating  action  on  their 
part  is  directly  your  function.  The  choice 
of  the  markets  in  which  to  operate  that 
stimulating  action  should  be  a  matter  of 
careful  selection  and  not  the  all  too  care¬ 
lessly  handled  action  so  frequently  noted 
in  recent  months. 

Those  facts  are  so  fundamental  that  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  print  seems  out  of  place.  A  primer  in  col¬ 
lege.  Yet  we  can  vouch  for  the  need  of  their  being 
often  expressed  when  many  business  men,  old  and 
young,  are  practicing  the  fine  art  of  forgetting. 

Definitely  representatives  of  the  Boone  Organiza¬ 
tion  are  in  a  position  to  aid  you  in  re-establishing 
the  sale  of  your  product  in  one  or  all  of  the  ten 
great  American  markets  in  which  we  operate. 


CALL  THE 


BOONE  MAN 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL  MAGAZINE  BUILpING,  57th  STREET  AT  8th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 

DETROIT 

BOSTON 

ROCHESTER,  N.  V 

Hearst  Building 

Fidelity  Philadelphia  1 
Trust  Building 

General  Motors  Bldg. 

5  Winthrop  Square 

Temple  Building 

E  V  EN  1 

1  N  G 

SUNDAY 

Chicago  American 
Omaha  Bee>News 
Washington  Times 
Detroit  Times 


New  York  Journal 
Boston  American 
Baltimore  News 


Albany  Tlmes>Union 
Rochester  Journal 
Syracuse  Journal 


Boston  Advertiser 
Albany  Times-Union 


Syracuse  American 
Omaha  Bee-News 
Detroit  Times 


Baltimore  American 
Rochester  American 
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A  M-ene  from  “The  Treasure  Hunters.’*  produeed  in  A'id«lisli  !»y  a  Jewish 
tiraiiiatie  group  at  the  ('.leiehintl  l‘liiiii  lipalvr  Theater  of  tiie  Nations. 


A.\  flalturate  i)ni('rani  aimed  at  huial- 
ing  so(ifl-wiil  for  a  daily  newspaper 
amoiii’  the  di\erse  racial  trmnp,  of  a 
cosmo|)olitan  comimiiiity  now  lias 
reached  the  middle  isdnt  of  its  second 
successful  year  at  (,'leveland. 

It  is  the  CltTi'laiid  I'lam  Drult'r's 
Theater  of  the  Xalions,  a  series  of  2  > 
dramatic  presentations,  produced  In 
groups  reiiresenting  the  leading  nation¬ 
alities  of  (  leveland  nniler  the  direction 
of  the  newspajK-r.  I'.ach  play  represents 
the  best  dramatic  work  of  the  nation¬ 
ality  producing  it  and  the  jilay  is  iiro- 
dnced  in  the  language  of  the  group. 

\  dramatic  jiresentation  is  prodnce'd 
each  .Sunday  evening  in  tlu'  Cleveland 
I’uhlic  auditorium.  This  year's  se-ason 
will  end  March  J't. 

Julius  C.  Duhin.  an  experienced 
theater  manager,  has  heen  lulded  to  the 
staff  of  the  I ’lain  Dealer  to  direct  the 
Theater  of  Nations  program.  'I'he  I’lain 
Dealer  tnaintains  an  office  for  Duhin  at 
the  puhlic  auditorium  throughout  the 
Iiresetitation  season. 

“'I'he  undertaking  was  much  greater 
thati  it  wmtld  seetn  at  first  glance." 
Duhin  said.  “I'irst  of  all,  we  had  to 
<letermine  what  nationalities  were  to  par¬ 
ticipate — and  these,  of  coursi',  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  numerical  reiire- 
sentatiiMi  in  t'leveland's  ixipulation.  l.ast 
year  2*1  nationalities  jiarticipated,  em¬ 
ploying  their  vernacular  languages,  and 
Mi  tiationalities  were  represented  on  our 
advisory  committee. 

“Through  a  key  man  in  each  nation¬ 
ality  group,  we  locaterl  the  dramatic  club 
of  that  group,  if  one  existed.  If  none 
I  existed,  we  set  about  laboriously  huihl- 

ing  one.  locating  our  talent  and  organiz¬ 
ing  it." 

Kach  group  then  picks  a  typical  na¬ 
tional  play  and  proceeds  to  rehearse  it. 
Duhin  explained^  When  the  play  is 
ready  for  production,  the  Plain  Dealer 
furnishes  the  hall,  ushers  and  stage 
hands  and  turns  over  the  Ixix  office  re¬ 
ceipts  to  the  group.  The  group  fur¬ 


nishes  it>  costumes  and  special  music, 
if  the  latter  is  reiptired. 

Ilesides.  the  Plain  Dealer  gives  exten¬ 
sive  space  in  the  newspaper  to  each  pro¬ 
duction  Isptli  iK'fore  and  after  the  pre¬ 
sentation.  In  addition,  it  buys  advertis¬ 
ing  space  in  t  leveland  foreign-language 
news])ai)ers. 

National  groii])s  which  have  given  ])re- 
sentations  this  year  or  are  scheduled  to 
give  them  include  I'.nglish,  (lernian, 
Jewish,  .Swiss,  Polish.  'I'yrolean,  Rou¬ 
manian,  Dutch,  Welsh.  Serbian,  Sloven¬ 
ian.  .Scotch.  Ukrainian.  Italian.  Lithu¬ 
anian,  I’oheniian,  Slovak.  Riithenian, 
Negro,  .Syrian.  Croatian.  Irish.  (Irei-k, 
L'reiich  and  Hungarian. 

.■\u<iiences  at  the  presentations  are  al¬ 
most  I'venly  divided  between  persons  of 
the  nationality  reiiresented  by  the  pre¬ 
sentation  and  .Americans  of  other  ex¬ 
tractions.  The  programs  are  printed 
both  in  luiglish  and  in  the  language  of 
the  iiresentation.  'flic  program  tilso 
gives  in  P.nglish  a  synopsis  of  the  action, 
so  that  the  play  can  he  followed  by 
.Americans  not  conversant  with  the 
language  in  which  it  is  given. 

"'rile  program  is  put  on  by  the  Plain 
Dealer  entirely  for  the  purpo.se  of  build¬ 
ing  giMKl-will  among  the  varied  elements 
of  the  city's  jiopulation,"  Duhin  said. 
“There  is  no  attempt  to  use  the  presen¬ 
tations  as  a  lever  for  obtaining  circu¬ 
lation  or  for  any  other  commercial  piir- 
ixise." 


WESTINGHOUSE  REDUCES  HOURS 

Heginning  March  1.  all  the  works  and 
offices  of  the  Westinghouse  h'lectric  and 
Manufacturing  Company.  East  I’itts- 
hur.gh.  Pa.,  will  omit  Saturday  opera¬ 
tions,  excejit  as  involved  in  maintaining 
adequate  service,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  hy  President  E.  .A.  Merrick. 
Since  this  reduction  of  working  time 
represents  approximately  10  jx-r  cent, 
that  amount  of  reduction  will  apply  to 
all  salaried  employes,  it  was  stated. 


INTELLIGENT  NEWSPAPER  ENGINEERING  SERVICE  PAYS 


ANOTHER  PUBLISHER  SAID  .  .  . 

"...  I  get  a  kick  out  of  working  in  this  building  every  day  I 
am  in  it.  /  never  get  tired  looking  at  it.  Publishers 

haven’t  yet  come  to  realize  the  very  great  value  to  be  obtained 
from  employing  really  skilled  newspaper  architects.  . 

A  client’s  “stamp  of  approval”  is  the  best  proof  we  can  offer  of  our 
unparalleled  service  to  publishers. 


JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  ARCHITECT 

(Formerly  Howell  A  Thomas) 

3868  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Consult  us  for  a  complete  answer  to  your  plant  problems 


SELECTS  WEEKLY  “ELEVEN” 


John  H.  Caaey  Names  Members  of  His 
Fifth  “All-American”  Team 

His  fifth  annual  All-American  weekly 
newspaper  mythical  eleven  has  been 
selected  by  John  H.  Casey,  director  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  school  of 
journalism,  who  said  he  trxik  into  account 
news  coverage,  editorial  page  and  adver¬ 
tising  as  fundamental  iwints  in  selecting 
his  “eleven.”  -Mr.  Casey’s  selections 
follow : 

Fullback — George  .Averill,  Birmingham 
(Mich.)  lie  centric. 

Halfbacks — Charles  Aloreau,  Bloom¬ 
field  (N.J.)  I’rcs.<t,  and  A.  Q.  Miller, 
Jr..  Bclk'illc  (Kan.)  Telescope. 

Quarterback — Paul  Eeltus,  Blooming¬ 
ton  (liid.)  .Star. 

Center — John  Ixlng,  Hemeet  (Cal.) 
.Vnc'.f. 

Right  Guard — Vernon  McKinney, 
llillshoro  (Ore.)  Argus. 

Left  (iuard — Roliert  Pritchard.  Il’es- 
ton  (W.\’a.)  Democrat. 

Left  Tackle — M.  E.  Walsh,  Harvard 
(III.)  Herald. 

Right  Tackle — Edward  Woodyard, 
.Spencer  (W.A'a. )  Times  Reeord. 

Right  End — Harry  Ix'sHe,  .liibnni 
( .\l  ich. )  (ilobe-Republican. 

Left  End — C.  M.  Richards,  Toledo 
(la.)  Chronicle. 

Coach — Howard  I’almcr,  Creeineich 
(Conn.)  /Vr.w. 

McGOWAN  SUCCEEDS  HAISLETT 

-Allen  !•'.  .Mefiowan,  Minneapolis,  form¬ 
erly  of  .Appleton,  was  elected  field  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Minne.sota  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
niittee  in  Minneapolis  h'eh.  13.  Mr.  Mc- 
(iowan  succeeds  .Sam  S.  Ilaislett,  who  re¬ 
signed  last  August.  I'or  the  past  three 
months  Herinan  Roe,  publisher  of  the 
Xorth field  .\eiiV.  has  served  as  active 
field  secretary.  Mr.  McGowan  has  had 
2-  years  of  newspaper  and  printing  ex¬ 
perience.  'I'he  last  10  vears  he  has  been 
superintendent  of  iirinting  plants  in 
Minneapolis. 


URGES  $10,000,000  FUND 
TO  PROMOTE  RADIO 

Money  Would  Be  Spent  in  Nc«|. 
papers  to  Advertise  Broadcasts— 
Suggested  at  Indianapolis 
Meeting 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pvblishei) 
IxDiAN.vPOLis,  Eel).  15.— Immediate 
raising  of  a  $10,0(X),(X)0  advertising  fund 
by  the  radio  industry  was  suggested  at 
the  pre-convention  session  of  the  National 
I'ederation  of  Radio  Associations  and  the 
Radio  Wholesalers’  .Association  here  to¬ 
day  by  Arthur  T.  Haiigh  of  Chicago, 
former  president  of  the  Radio  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  and  general  sales 
manager  of  Zenith  Radio  Corp. 

.Approval  of  the  plan  was  given  by  J. 
Newcomb  Blackman  of  New  York 
president  of  the  National  Federation  oi 
Radio  .As.sociations  and  by  H.  G.  F.rstroit 
of  Chicago,  executive  vice-president  of 
the  Radio  Wholesalers’  Association. 

The  money  would  he  spent  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  according  to  the  Haugh  plan,  to 
give  details  of  major  broadcasts,  and 
would  be  entirely  supplementary  to  the 
other  funds  spent  by  radio  manufacturers, 
individuals  and  by  broadcasters. 

"Newspapers,  generally  are  already  do¬ 
ing  a  splendid  radio  job,”  Mr.  Haugh 
said,  “and  are  doing  alxiut  all  that  may 
Ix'  reasonably  expected  of  them  by  pub¬ 
lishing  the  present  volume  of  radio  news. 
The  need  now  seems  to  be  for  ciHipcration 
with  them  as  a  genuine  service  to  the 
inihlic  and  the  industry. 

“The  success  of  the  British  radio  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  similar  undertaking  points 
the  way  in  .America.  The  success  of 
the  California  fruit  growers  in  bringing 
their  industry  to  its  present  high  point 
of  efficiency,  by  just  such  a  concerted, 
crxiperative  effort,  is  further  indication 
of  the  feasihility  of  the  plan. 

“To  a  war  chest  to  which  the  manufac¬ 
turers  would  contribute  on  a  production 
basis  would  be  added  a  smaller  sum  from 
the  distributive  end  of  the  husiness. 


CONFIDENCE 

Of  course,  if  is  unwise  fo  pay  too  much  for  dry 
mats  as  it  is  for  any  other  article,  but  it  is  much 
worse  to  pay  too  little. 

While  the  total  cost  of  dry  mats  in  any  plant  is 
comparatively  negligible  (only  1/3  of  1%  of  the 
total  cost  of  operating),  the  part  played  by  mats 
in  the  production  of  a  newspaper  is  important. 
Where  mats  are  bought  on  price  alone  the  quality 
of  printing  may  suffer  and  invaluable  time  in  get¬ 
ting  out  editions  may  be  lost. 

Confidence  in  Certified  Dry  Mats  in  hundreds  of 
newspaper  plants  is  born  of  experience  with  them 
over  a  period  of  years.  These  publishers  have 
found  that  while  the  initial  price  may  be  higher  the 
follow-thru  cost  is  the  most  economical. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  try  a  case  of 
Certifieds  in  your  own  stereotype  foundry  and 
judge  their  comparative  value  for  yourself. 

Forget  price!  Use  quality  at  the  right  price!  It 
pays! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York,  N.V 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  THE  Uif.A. 


/ 
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This  Xew  Cincinnati 

. .  the  work  of  Post  Readers 


A  FEW  years  ago, 

Cincinnati  was  in 
the  grip  of  a  vicious 
political  gang.  The 
(h’ncinnati  Post  alone  said: 

“Let  us  give  Cincinnati  a 
new  government.”  The 
other  papers  were  either  lethargic  or  actively 
hostile  to  the  good  government  idea. 

Last  Fall,  The  Cincinnati  Post  said:  “Let 
us  supply  to  Llamilton  County  the  good 
government  we  now  enjoy  at  the  City  Hall.” 
And  because  both  of  these  suggestions  fell 
on  fertile  ground — the  influential,  civic- 
minded  Cincinnatians  who  read  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post — Cincinnati  has  become  the  best 
governed  large  city  in  the  United  States; 
and  on  January  ist,  the  County  Court 
House  received  the  first  change  in  politics 
in  forty  years. 

Because  the  Cincinnati  Post  enjoys  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  this  influential  group  in  Cincin¬ 


Ali  four  of  these  homes  in  the  Hyde  Pork  distriet  of 
Cineiinuiti  are  daily  readers  of  The  Cineinnati  Post. 
They  are  typieaJ  of  the  homes  ivhieh  The  Cincinnati 
Post  reaches  daily. 

nati,  it  is  a  strong  advertising  medium.  For 
it  is  this  same  group  which  sets  the  style  not 
only  in  political  thought,  but  also  in  food, 
in  clothes,  in  recreations — in  practically 
everything. 

Reach  this  influential  group  of  Cincinnati 
through  the  Cincinnati  Post — read  by  more 
than  62  per  cent  of  the  Cincinnati  Market. 

Post  Circulation 


City  and  Suburban .  144,332 

O  K  Market .  162,722 

Total  Circulation .  188,076 


The  Cincinnati  Post 


■  1  C  A  C  O 


A  Scripps  •  Howard 


Newspaper 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS---OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
and  •/ 

MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 


OIT  PBILADBLPBIA  BVPPALO 
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CIRCULATORS  AND  BUS 
MEN  SIGN  AGREEMENT 


Trantportation  Rates  Established  and 

Arbitration  Committee  Formed  at 

Meeting  of  N.  C.  Groups — Will 
Not  Affect  Private  Contracts 

An  agreement  on  transportation  rates 
and  formation  of  an  arbitration  commit¬ 
tee  to  settle  disputes  was  effected  by  cir¬ 
culation  managers  and  bus  line  operators 
of  North  O.rolina  at  a  meeting,  Feb.  11, 
in  the  offices  of  the  State  Corporation 
Commission  at  Raleigh.  A  committee  of 
circulation  managers  and  operators  de¬ 
cided  on  one  cent  p)er  pound  as  the  rate 
for  transpKjrtation  of  newspapx^rs  between 
scheduled  stoi>s  on  bus  lines.  For  delivery 
to  rural  points  not  on  the  regular  sched¬ 
ule  of  bus  lines  it  was  agreed  that  the 
charge  should  be  three  cents  pier  pxjund. 

As  their  representatives  on  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  board  the  circulation  managers 
named  Will  X.  Coley,  Raleigh  News  & 
Observer,  and  C.  H.  Herring,  Raleigh 
Times.  The  bus  operators  named  H.  P. 
Brawner,  Safety  Transit  Company,  and 
H.  H.  Hearn,  Carolina  Coach  Company. 
In  case  the  arbitration  board  at  any  time 
finds  itself  unable  to  agree  the  motor 
vehicle  director  of  the  Corporation  Com¬ 
mission  will  be  called  in  as  a  fifth  mem¬ 
ber  and  the  matter  will  be  heard  again 
as  though  it  had  not  been  previously 
taken  up. 

The  agreements  reached  at  the  meeting 
are  not  to  affect  any  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory  contracts  now  in  existence  between 
newspapers  and  bus  op)erators,  it  was 
agreed,  and  are  not  to  prevent  newspapers 
and  bus  op)erators  from  entering  into 
private  agreements  in  the  future. 

Ten  bus  compjanies  were  represented 
at  the  conference  and,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Coley  and  Mr.  Herring,  the  following 
circulation  managers  were  present:  W. 
E.  Pruett,  tVilmington  Star-News;  J.  R. 
Marks,  Asheville  Citizen :  W.  G.  Car- 
ringfton,  Durham  Herald-Sun;  S.  H. 
Anderson,  Charlotte  News;  and  J.  G. 
Ward,  Charlotte  Observer.  John  A. 
Park,  president,  Raleigh  Times,  also  was 
present. 


AdTcrtise*  In  Norwegian 

As  part  of  its  extensive  circulation 
building  campaign  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  began  a  series  of  advertisements, 
Feb.  12,  in  the  Nordisk  Tidende,  Nor¬ 
wegian  weekly  newspap)er  in  Brooklyn. 
The  copy  calls  attention  to  the  Eagle’s 
department  store  advertising  and  praints 
to  the  importance  of  this  store  news. 
The  «lvertisements  also  ask  readers  of 
Nordisk  Tidende  to  send  local  news 
items  to  the  Eagle. 


29  Years  on  Same  Daily 

The  record  of  John  W.  O’Connor,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  .Albany  (N.Y.) 
Evenit^  News  and  Knickerbocker  Press, 
was  cited  by  those  dailies  this  week  to 
shatter  the  pwpular  belief  that  newspapKJi  - 
men  are  drifters.  His  career  of  29  years, 
from  carrier  boy  to  head  of  the  dei)art- 
ment  on  the  same  newspaper,  was  told 
in  a  column-long  feature  story.  Hc- 
marked  his  ISth  year  as  circulation 
manager  on  Feb.  14. 


Sent  Papers  By  Plane 

Marking  the  start  of  a  new  air  ex¬ 
press  service  along  the  mid-transconti¬ 
nental  air  line  between  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles,  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Feb. 
16  sent  out  four  bundles  of  papers  on 
the  westbound  plane  consigned  to  dealers 
in  Coltnnbus,  IndianapKtlis,  and  St.  Louis. 
The  p)ap)ers  left  Pittsburgh  at  12 :01  p.  m., 
reached  Columbus  at  1 :41  p.  m.,  In- 
dianapmlis  at  2:30  p.  m.,  and  Lambert 
Field,  St.  Louis,  at  4:47  p.  m. 


Encouraging  Child  Writers 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  has 
started  a  new  department,  “With  Child 
Writers.”  Original  pioems  by  school 
pupils  are  printed,  one  or  two  daily.  The 
respxinse  was  quick  and  the  editor’s  mail 
is  heavy. 


JIGGERS’  CONTEST  HELD 


1,000  Participate  in  Duluth  News¬ 
paper’s  Novel  Event 

More  than  1,000  piersons  of  26  rural 
communities  participated  in  the  square 
dance  set,  callers’  and  jiggers’  contest, 
recently  completed  in  St.  Louis  county, 
Minnesota,  by  the  Duluth  News-Trib¬ 
une. 

Ribbons,  medals  and  silver  cups  were 
awarded.  Silver  plaques  to  be  hung  in 
farmers’  club  halls  were  engraved  for 
the  three  sets  who  reached  the  final  com¬ 
petition. 

The  contest  aroused  much  interest. 
Club  halls,  gymnasiums  and  recreation 
buildings  were  crowded  with  dancers, 
their  relatives  and  neighbors.  A  big 
gymnasium  at  Floodwood,  Minn.,  was 
the  scene  of  the  final  competition. 

Old  and  young  participated.  A 
woman  69  years  old  took  first  prize  as  a 
jig  dancer.  A  man,  70,  received  another 
prize.  Several  five-year-olds  did  jigs 
and  much  talent  was  revealed. 

Community  projects  prospered  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  contest.  Three  carloads  of 
potatoes  and  one  of  varied  products  have 
lieen  forwarded  to  drought  sufferers  in 
the  South.  The  contest  also  gave  the 
News-Tribune  opportunity  for  news 
contracts  that  aid  development  of  the 
“Arrowhead  Farm  Progress”  page  of  the 
News-Tribune  and  the  “Duluth’s  Hinter¬ 
land”  page  in  the  Herald. 

P.  A.  Coulter,  range  and  Northwest 
editor,  handled  the  exploitation  publicity. 
George  W.  Kelley,  farm  editor,  super¬ 
vised  the  contest. 


GANGSTERS  ATTACKED  TRUCK 


Cicero  Hoodlums  Defaced  Capone 
Story  Promotion,  Threatened  Driver 

Publication  of  a  series  of  stories  about 
A1  Capone,  Chicago  gang  ruler,  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  motivated  the  attack  on  a 
delivery  truck  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Illustrated  Times  last  week,  when  Cicero 
thugs  defaced  the  promotional  placard 
on  the  truck  and  threatened  the  driver. 

The  sign  on  the  truck,  the  type  usually 
displayed  to  advertise  a  feature,  said: 
“AI  Capone  — How  much  longer  can  he 
get  away  with  it?”  and  bore  a  picture  of 
the  underworld  king. 

When  the  truck  driver  reported  ^e 
attack,  the  Times  advised  Cicero  police 
and  stated  that  delivery  would  be  made 
in  Cicero  as  usual,  demanding  adequate 
protection.  A  police  escort  was  provided 
and  the  truck  was  not  molested  on  the 
next  day’s  run. 

The  Times  story  is  by  Eldward  Doherty 
and  is  the  same  one  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 


DAILY  REWARDS  POLICE 

The  Detroit  News,  Feb.  6,  paid  Patrol¬ 
men  Edward  Nowacki  and  Glenn  Chit- 
tick  rewards  of  $500  apiece  for  the 
killing  Jan.  22  of  Frank  “Whitey”  Kraft, 
said  to  be  the  last  of  the  bandit  gang 
that  staged  a  daring  daylight  holdup  of 
the  newspaper’s  offices  in  June,  1928, 
escaping  with  several  thousand  dollars. 
The  officers  recognized  Kraft  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  city  of  Hamtramck  and  shot  him 
to  death  when  he  resisted  arrest. 


TO  PUBLISH  LENGYEL  NOVEL 

The  literary  foundation  sponsored  by 
Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger,  publisher  of 
the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald, 
will  publish  soon  a  fictionalized  psycho¬ 
analysis  of  the  war  generation  by  Emil 
Lengyel,  Hungarian  journalist.  It  will  be 
called  “Cattle  Car  Express.”  Last  sum¬ 
mer  the  Strassburger  Foundation  pub¬ 
lished  “Impressions  of  America”  by  An¬ 
dre  Lafond. 


STAFF  SELLS  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
John  P.  Boyle,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  employes’  contest  in  which  35 
cents  is  paid  for  each  subscription  ob¬ 
tained.  The  contest  is  conducted  on  a 
departmental  basis,  and  up  to  date  the 
staff  of  the  composing  room  has  the  lead 
in  the  total  number  of  subscriptions 
obtained. 


AUDIT  BUREAU  ADMITS 
THREE  NEGRO  PAPERS 

Kansas  City,  Baltimore  and  New  York 
Weeklies  First  to  Gain  Mem¬ 
bership-Others  Have  Made 
Application 


By  George  H.  Manning 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  18.— Three 
Negro  newspapers  have  just  obtained  the 
right  to  A.B.C.  audits,  and  applications 
for  the  same  service  are  pending  from 
four  other  Negro  publications,  according 
to  J.  A.  Jackson,  head  of  the  Small 
Business  Unit  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 

This  means  that  Negro  newspapers  are 
going  actively  after  their  share  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  including  the  “good¬ 
will”  variety,  according  to  Mr.  Jackson. 

Jackson,  who  is  a  Negro,  has  served 
as  a  reporter  and  writer,  and  in  other 
capacities,  on  the  old  Detroit  Today,  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  the  New  York  Globe, 
and  the  Billboard. 

There  are  certain  things  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  advertising  to  Negroes,  he 
says.  For  one  thing,  he  points  out  that 
his  race  resents  the  cartoon  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  holding  them  up  to  ridicule. 
But  he  says  that  Ne^oes  can  figure 
humorously  in  advertising  without  of¬ 
fense  to  their  race.  The  radio  skit  of 
“Amos  ’n’  Andy,”  advertising  a  tooth¬ 
paste,  he  says,  is  enjoyed  as  much  by 
Negroes  as  by  white  people,  if  not  more 
so. 

As  a  sample  of  “viciously  offensive” 
advertising  and  sales  promotion,  Jackson 
tells  of  some  “lucky  bags”  that  were 
offered  to  Negro  druggists.  It  was  the 
idea  of  the  white  distributor  that  by 
playing  on  the  alleged  and  traditional 
superstition  of  the  black  race,  he  could 
work  up  big  sales  among  that  class  of  the 
population.  The  response,  however,  was 
just  the  opposite.  Negro  druggists,  many 
of  them  college  graduates,  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  scheme. 
In  Chicago  some  Negro  druggists  stocked 
the  article,  but  later  held  a  "public  burn¬ 
ing”  of  the  so-called  lucky  bags. 

Jackson  points  out  that  in  this  country 
there  are  more  than  1,100  drug  stores 
owned,  operated  and  largely  patronized 
by  Negroes.  His  file  shows  more  than 
40  in  Chicago,  about  35  in  Washington, 
and  a  dozen  or  so  in  New  York — all  in 
the  Harlem  section  except  one  in 
Brooklyn. 

The  Ne^o  papers  just  granted  A.B.C. 
memberships  are  the  Kansas  City  Call, 
the  Baltimore  Afro-American,  and  the 
New  York  Amsterdam  News.  The 
effort  to  get  the  audit,  he  says,  was 
conducted  entirely  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Negro  race,  and  not  in  relation 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  papers  concerned 
are  weeklies. 

The  Negro  newspapers  are  served  by 
six  press  organizations — the  largest  being 
described  as  the  Associated  Negro  Press, 
with  two  mail  releases  a  week,  and  with 
a  wire  “deadline”  service. 


HOSPITAL  CHANGES  ATTITUDE 


St.  Luke’*,  Chicago,  Now  Giving  Out 
New*  to  Reporters 

St.  Luke’s  hospital,  Chicago,  for  years 
regarded  as  “tough”  by  reporters  sent 
there  to  get  hurried  information  about 
accident  victims,  gunmen  and  other  in- 
jured  persons,  has  suffered  a  change  of 
heart.  Through  the  efforts  of  C.  A. 
Warden,  superintendent,  a  spirit  of  co- 
oi^ration  is  being  shown  by  the  hospital 
with  a  resultant  friendliness  on  the  part 
of  the  newspapers  and  more  accurate 
facts  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Warden  has  delegated  himself  as 
the  man  to  be  seen  by  all  newspaper 
men  seeking  information  or  photographs, 
He  has  taken  upon  himself  the  duties 
of  supplying  all  information  and  takes 
particular  pains  to  see  to  it  that  facts 
are  given  when  available.  He  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  city  editors  of  the  Chicago 
papers  of  the  situation  and  asked  that 
they  proceed  on  the  basis  that  the  hos¬ 
pital  is  giving  out  all  the  information 
available,  and  not  “holding  out”  for  rea¬ 
sons  other  than  lack  of  informatioa 
Mr.  Warden  states  that  his  plan  is 
working  successfully. 


69  PER  CENT  OF  INK  SOLD  DIRECT 


Bureau  of  Census  Reports  on  Industry 
— Products  Worth  $42,751,000 

More  than  69  per  cent  of  all  the  print¬ 
ing  ink  manufactured  in  the  U.  S.  is  sold 
direct  to  printers  and  publishers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  of  the  printing  ink  in¬ 
dustry  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

Of  the  $42,571,000  worth  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  produced  in  1929,  $29,566,000 

worth  was  sold  direct  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  printers  and  publishers.  Of  die 
remainder  19.4  per  cent  or  $8,316,000 
worth  is  sold  through  sales  brandMS, 
and  $4,869,000  worth  or  11.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  output  is  sold  through 
dealers. 

In  all  147  plants  were  included  in  the 
survey. 


$10,000  REWARD  OFFERED 

A  reward  of  $10,000  is  offered  for  in¬ 
formation  leading  to  the  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  of  the  murderer  or  murderers  of 
Julius  Rosenheim,  underworld  informer 
whose  name  was  linked  with  that  of 
Leland  Reese,  Chicago  Daily  News  rfr 
porter,  during  the  investigation  of  the 
murder  of  Alfred  (Jake)  Lingle, 
Chicago  Tribune  reMrter.  Rosenham 
was  shot  to  death  February  1,  1930  * 
block  from  his  home.  The  reward  offer 
was  made  in  the  personal  column  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  classified  section  and 
was  signed  by  the  Mooney-Boland- 
Sutherland  corporation,  a  detective 
agency  of  Chicago  and  New  York. 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 
Clarence  C.  Yost 
A.  T.  Newberry 


Company  - 

£  FW  MACKEY,  Editor, 

(WU.)  ““•'■‘•"reWU.  Con.,»V 

which  your  Ccmpccy  k..  j  .ec.j^ 

Herald-NewR  .  -  •  •  .* ^  I,  character  ot  the 

stand,  a.  a  of  worker..”  ^ 

Company  and  it.  capable  corp^^^^^  ^ 


Olharles  Par!  loute  @o 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building  Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Rochester, 


Company, 


just  made 
'Ss  which 


•  3  persona] 
you  placed 


inspection  of 
in  our  Eimin 


■i  am 
results,  sp 
inipressed 
which  the 


e  printing 
f  am  also 
durability 


wishes, 


DUPLEX  DDINTIND  DDEr. 

.  ‘  -  .  “  -  •  \  \  V  <.N  '-is 

Times  Bldg.,  NEW  YORK  '  ;  /  77  Was% 


77  Washi 


Jlol^oke  fransmpt 

Holyoke,  Massachusett 


February  10,  1931 


lex  Printing  Press  Company 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


Gentlemen : 

The  four  unit  Super  Duty 
in  our  new  production  plant  has  no 
safr^n  an  expression  of  opinion  as  t< 

riiir  nress  crew,  brought  up 
ot  .he  ability  of  the 

We  are  impressed  with  the  Duplex  Duty 
its  simple,  rugged  construction.  1.  - 
have  seen  no  sign  of  them. 

Another  is  its  a'’Pess°"orcyt 

new  press  requires  no  more  ot  a  pres 
much*^  greater  production  capacity. 

The  short  "leads” 
mum.  We  run  paper  wo  o 

and  often  go  a  whole  ween  witnou 

We  have  had  several  oooasions  for  givmg^^ 
time  we  were  running  our  own  ^  smash  up,  off  the 

of  a  paper  in  an  adjoining  “'^"^faiiou,  30,000  per  hour,  but  on  occasioni 

end. Our  normal  running  sp^d  is  abou  3^,  ..„„dar  wrap 

have  had  to  speed  up  to  40,000  per  , 

.  '-“-It'rbeerX^a^^mrnh^ 
given  us.  It  has  oeen  p  k  ^  ;„«talled  the  Duplex  press, 

^  „  .  .  _  for  our  money  when  we  installed  tne  ^  F 


Metropolitan  type 

V  been  in  operation  almost  a  yea 

to  its  merits. 

on  other  types  of  Presses,  were  at 
the  best  results,  but  mor 
are  one  hundred  per 
the  modern  press  field. 

''  r  Press  for  various  re; 
If  there  are  any  weaknesses  in  co 


Very  truly  yours, 

HOLYOKE  transcript,  IN' 
by  Arthur  Ryan, 

Business  Manager. 


CHICAGO 


De  Young  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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TOURISTS  ARE  GAY 

HERE  is  writhing  discontent  among  the  people 
of  Cuba,  but  there  is  not  a  newspaper  in  the 
island  that  is  allowed  to  speak  of  the  matter. 
President  Gerardo  Machado’s  audacious  dictatorship, 
which  has  unequivocally  deprived  the  republic’s  citi¬ 
zens  of  their  dearly  acquired  constitutional  rights, 
closed  their  famous  university  and  even  their  high 
schools,  suspended  their  rights  to  free  speech  and  a 
free  press,  continues  undaunted. 

There  is,  however,  a  press  in  Cuba,  and  it  fills  a 
function ;  it  reports  the  weather  forecast,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  stock  market,  the  latest 
maneuver  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  arrival  of 
noted  and  wealthy  Americans  in  the  island  for  their 
mid-winter  play-time,  amusement  news,  and  so  on. 
But  on  the  controversial  political  situation  right  at 
home  the  press  is  ominously  silent ;  the  subject  clos¬ 
est  to  the  heart  of  the  liberty-loving  Cubans  is  taboo. 

All  of  the  daily  newspapers  except  two  are  publish¬ 
ing  now,  and  they  can  thank  the  vigorous  protest  of 
the  Press  Congress  of  the  World  for  this  question¬ 
able  privilege  under  the  rigid  restrictions  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Machado  has  imposed.  El  Mundo  and  Diario  de 
la  Marina  have  capitulated  to  the  governmental  cen¬ 
sors  and  day  after  day  their  news  is  scanned  by 
Machado’s  lieutenants.  The  publishers,  financially 
harassed  by  previous  suspensions,  are  evidently  try¬ 
ing  to  make  the  best  of  a  humiliating  situation. 

El  Pals,  an  indigenous  daily  of  great  influence,  pre¬ 
fers  to  remain  inactive.  Its  publisher,  Alfredo  Hor- 
nedo,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cuban  House  and 
president  of  its  foreign  relations  committee,  and  who 
has  aggressively  opposed  Machado’s  regime,  refuses 
to  publish  as  long  as  there  is  a  semblance  of  state 
control.  His  appeal  to  the  Cuban  supreme  coHirt, 
asking  that  Machado’s  newspaper  suspension  decree 
be  declared  unconstitutional,  was  denied  recently. 
The  editor  of  the  paper,  Ramon  Zaydin,  fled  from 
Cuba  last  October  because  he  felt  his  life  was  in 
danger.  He  is  still  in  New  York. 

The  Havana  American  is  also  inactive.  John  T. 
Wilford,  its  editor,  whose  spirited  account  of  his 
paper’s  suspension  and  his  own  deportation,  which  he 
avoided  by  hopping  an  airplane  for  Miami,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  EorroR  &  Publisher  last  week,  asserts  that 
it  will  not  resume  until  Machado  relinquishes  his 
control  over  the  newspaper.  But  Wilford  is  an 
American,  and  his  paper  caters  to  Americans,  and  his 
case,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  analagous  to  that  of  the 
native  press. 

News  coming  out  of  Cuba  to  this  country  may  be 
accurate  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  general  tenor  of 
the  dispatches  indicates  that  correspondents  are  wary ; 
the  close  check  that  the  government  keeps  on  their 
dispatches  is  well  known.  Well  may  they  fear  ex¬ 
pulsion,  on  48  hours’  notice.  The  actual  situation  is 
unknown  generally  in  this  country.  The  press  dis¬ 
patches  give  meagre  details  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Cuban  people,  although  the  newspapers  do  report  in 
fhll  what  Charles  M.  Schwab  has  to  say  in  favor  of 
President  Machado,  and  what  famous  writers  and 
golfers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  highly  touted 
climate  of  the  place.  The  races  are  on,  gambling  and 
vice  are  in  full  swing.  The  courageous  free  people 
of  Cuba  may  all  be  in  prison,  but  the  tourists  are  gay. 

This  week  there  were  stories  telling  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  anniversary  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Maine,  which  strikes  us  as  being  a  story 
of  ironical  implications  at  this  time. 

The  new  “press  bill,’’  abo'ut  which  absolutely 
nothing  is  known  except  that  it  was  drawn  up  under 
Machado’s  direction,  is  being  held  up  as  the  means 
to  the  end  of  the  intolerable  situation  as  far  as  news¬ 
papers  are  concerned.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  little 
faith  can  be  placed  in  it.  Machado  is  one  who  con¬ 
siders  the  press  only  as  it  concerns  himself  and  the 
furthering  of  his  policies. 

There  are  two  solutions,  it  appears.  One  is  that 
the  Cuban  people  themselves  remedy  the  situation  at 
the  polls.  With  the  experience  of  past  elections,  when 
the  opposition  was  given  little  chance  to  organize, 
this  possibility,  however,  seems  unlikely  of  fulfilment, 
"rhe  other  is  intervention  by  the  United  States,  or 
even  a  curt  reprimand  from  the  state  department. 
This,  which  Machado  fears  most,  would  have 
most  effect.  But  the  state  department’s  attitude, 
as  expressed  last  week  by  Secretary  Henry  M.  Stim- 
son,  is  unfavorable  to  such  action. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  no  free  press  in  Cuba. 


WANTED;  AN  ORGANIZER! 

WHAT  do  readers  say  when  radio  programs, 
loaded  with  trade  names,  are  suddenly 
eliminated  from  the  columns  of  a  newspaper? 
Some  are  peeved.  The  proportion  of  kickers  is  1 
reader  to  31  circulation,  according  to  an  actual  test 
made  two  weeks  ago  by  the  three  newspapers  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  but  the  protests  came  immediately 
after  the  programs  had  been  banned,  the  three  news¬ 
papers  working  in  concert.  This  is  not  surprising. 
Such  are  newspaper  reading  habits  that  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  any  established  feature  would  meet  with 
resistance  in  similar  proportions. 

Within  our  memory  the  newspapers  of  this  country 
thought  that  railroad  time-tables  were  news  which 
must  be  carried  daily.  Along  came  a  federal  law 
forbidding  the  issuance  of  railroad  passes  and  the 
“courtesy’’  of  the  "press  presently  became  one-sided. 
Readers  no  doubt  continued  to  want  to  consult  the 
newspaper  for  train  times  but  the  time-tables  went 
into  the  discard.  They  were  no  longer  “news.”  When 
radio  was  pure  entertainment  the  program  was  news, 
but  broadcasting  has  been  thoroughly  commercialized. 
Programs,  published  as  news,  now  rate  as  free  pub¬ 
licity.  We  think  they,  like  railroad  time-tables,  should 
not  rim  in  free  editorial  space,  but  in  advertising 
columns.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  provide  a 
public  service.  Most  advertising  does.  They  should 
be  paid  for. 

This  calls  for  organization.  The  advertisers  who 
sponsor  air  features  are  well  able  to  cover  the  cost 
of  program  publication  in  newspapers.  The  linage 
would  be  relatively  small.  Competition  among  the 
broadcasting  stations  is  severe.  A  very  valuable 
service  is  performed  when  a  newspaper  calls  attention 
to  a  radio  feature,  crediting  an  advertiser,  stating  the 
time  of  appearance  and  wave-length.  Two  or  three 
columns  of  such  advertising  ought  to  appear  in  every 
daily  newspaper,  perhaps  positioned  on  radio  pages. 
There  should  be  a  fair  rate  for  such  service,  noted  on 
the  rate  card.  Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for 
some  genius  in  advertising  to  establish  for  himself 
or  an  agency  a  profitable  business.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  business  could  be  quickly  organized,  the 
broadcasters  co-operating. 

Certainly,  the  newspaper  mind  is  well  prepared  for 
a  new  and  fairer  deal  from  radio.  The  average  pub¬ 
lisher  would  be  quick  to  assist  any  agency  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  radio  programs  paid  matter.  In  short 
order,  we  predict,  radio  time-tables  would  cease  to  be 
“news”  in  most  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country. 
Thus  the  reform  might  be  worked  out  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  public,  press  and  the  advertising  interests. 

Our  assertion  that  the  press  is  ready  for  the 
change  is  based  somewhat  upon  our  own  informa¬ 
tion  and  somewhat  on  the  result  of  a  questionnaire 
recently  circulated  among  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Paul  Bellamy, 
managing  editor  of  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  as 
chairman  of  a  committee,  asked  his  colleagues  in 
other  cities  to  express  their  views  about  radio  in 
various  aspects.  It  was  evident  from  the  returns 
that  while  the  majority  of  newspapers  are  publishing 
radio  programs,  including  trade  names,  many  regard 
them  as  free  publicity.  Several  editors  expressed 
the  opinion  that  radio  is  an  advertising  menace.  A 
few  believed  that  radio  is  also  a  news  menace. 
Editor  &  Publisher  feels  that  the  program  is  now 
pure  advertising,  and  being  in  public  demand  might 
well  be  paid  for.  "rhis  calls  for  action  by  a  skilled 
organizer  in  the  national  advertising  agency  field. 

Linage  volume  for  the  country  is  showing 
an  increase. 


RESPONSIBILITY 

ORRUPT  practice  in  New  York  minor  courts 
is  again  under  the  glare  of  investigation,  with 
shameless  revelations  concerning  political  graft 
and  official  villainy.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  jachl 
politician  and  cop  preying  on  vice  and  crime,  exposed 
time  and  again  and  forever  repeating  itself. 

One  wonders  where  the  district  reporters,  assigned 
to  cover  these  courts,  were  when  innocent  women 
were  being  framed  and  brazenly  blackmailed  by 
crooked  lawyers  and  cops.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  a  good  newspaperman  can  cover  such  an  assign¬ 
ment  as  the  Woman’s  Police  Court,  week  by  week, 
and  not  discover  the  facts.  Sooner  or  later,  even  a 
cub  learns  of  grafting  systems.  But  does  it  rate  as 
“news”  ? 

All  news  is  not  being  written.  Many  editors  do 
not  encourage  reporters  to  take  the  initiative  in  un¬ 
covering  corrupt  practices  in  government.  Long 
ago  “crusading”  was  banned  as  a  lot  of  bother,  and 
possibly  dangerous.  The  people  concerned  are  usually 
low-lived  and  why  trouble  over  them?  Editors  have 
all  sorts  of  excuses  and  reporters  do  not  “buck  the 
desk.”  Another  reason  that  these  ugly  exposures 
burst  without  warning,  although  newspapermen 
may  know  about  them  in  advance,  is  that  the 
routine  “beat”  news  of  New  York  and  Chicago  is 
mainly  covered  by  co-operative  news  associations. 
They  are  only  interested  in  developments  which  are 
of  record  and  may  be  safely  reported.  They  do  not 
possess  freedom  of  action  comparable  to  that  of  an 
individual  newspaper.  Their  memliers  do  not  look 
to  them  for  exposures  of  corrupt  practice  in  the 
courts  or  elsewhere  and  few  newspapers  now  “waste" 
reporters  on  assignments  which  may  as  well  be 
covered  by  the  association  men. 

Newspaperdom  has  accepted  this  situation  easily 
in  recent  years  and  there  is  no  feeling  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  circle  that  reporters  are  called  upon  to  act  as 
the  eyes  of  the  public  to  keep  government  straight. 
But  if  we  are  content  with  this  modern  dispensation, 
how  about  the  trusting  public?  For  a  great  many 
years  the  American  press  diligently  has  inculcated 
the  belief  among  readers  that  press  service  includes 
vigilant  watch  over  public  affairs.  The  press  is 
well  favored  by  the  laws  of  the  states  and  the 
nation  because  of  this  function  of  guardianship. 
Such  a  thing  as  “privilege”  exists,  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  newspaper  reporting  of  the  truth  about 
government. 

In  the  light  of  the  law,  as  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis 
stated  recently  during  the  hearing  of  the  Minnesota 
“gag  case,”  newspapers  “chiefly  exist”  to  guard  the 
public  interest.  Last  week  the  Superior  Court  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  handed  down  a  decision  denying  judgment  for 
libel  to  a  man  who,  the  court  found,  had  been  unjustly 
accused  in  an  article  that  was  libelous  per  se,  on  the 
ground  that  “the  right  of  criticism  is  of  the  essence 
of  free  government.” 

The  press  is  free,  not  through  special  privilege, 
but  because  of  special  responsibility.  The  people  of  a 
community  believe,  we  think  rightly,  that  a  police 
court  reporter,  for  instance,  is  on  guard  for  them.  It 
is  a  trust  which  cannot  be  passed  over  lightly.  It 
remains,  as  well,  one  of  the  great  opportunities  for 
courageous  editorship. 

The  nev’spaper  has  not  pussy-fooled  the 
depression  and  has  been  an  active  relief  agency. 

STILL  LEAKING 

EFORE  us  as  we  write  is  a  letter  dated  Feb. 
5,  sent  by  a  firm  engaged  in  national  advertising, 
to  an  important  national  advertiser.  The  d(xu- 
ment  calls  attention  to  the  “value  of  publicity,”  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  value  of  advertising,  and  states. 
“As  an  example  of  what  our  Publicity  Departmen 
has  accomplished,  it  might  interest  you  to  know 

that  the  free  publicity  of  .  was  in* 

creased  from  the  valuation  of  $12,874  per  month  o 
$138,321  per  month,  in  four  months’  time.  This  pu 
licity  consisted  of  over  a  hundred  stories 
to  the  press,  the  valuation  of  which  is  measured  m 
terms  of  the  corresponding  cost  of  equivalent  space 
in  display  advertising.  And  this  is  just  one  examp* 
of  what  we  are  doing  for  our  clients”,  severa 
being  named. 

We  shall  not  gild  this  lily. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Charles  a.  webb,  publisher  of 

the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Ctttcen  atid 
Titnes,  is  spending  several  weeks  in 
Clearwater,  Fla. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  president  and 
oublisher,  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader. 
^dressed  the  ary  land  general  assembly 
Wednesday,  Feb.  18,  inviting  Maryland 
to  participate  with  Virginia  in  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  sesqui-centennial  of  the  battle  of 
Yorktown,  Va. 

W.  F.  Metten,  publisher  of  the  Wilm¬ 
ington  (Del.)  Every  Evening,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  week’s  stay  at  Pinehurst, 
N.  C. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor. 
South  Bend  Tribune,  who  has  been  very 
ill  is  sufficiently  convalescent  to  be  enjoy¬ 
ing  with  Mrs.  Miller  an  automobile  trip 
through  the  south  with  Miami,  Fla.,  as 
their  objective.  They  will  be  absent  for 
some  time. 

Junius  P.  Fishburn,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News,  has  been  reelected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Chesapeake  ^d  Potomac 
Telephone  Company  of  Virginia. 

Laurence  Hills,  editor  of  Paris  Herald, 
returned  to  Europe,  Feb.  14  on  the  He  de 
France. 

Roscoe  C.  Emery,  editor  and  publisher, 
Eastport  (Me.)  Sentinel,  has  been  re¬ 
nominated  for  mayor  by  the  Republicans 
for  a  fourth  consecutive  term. 

F.  D.  Stone,  editor  and  co-publisher  of 
the  Hartington  (Neb.)  Herald,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  three  months’  vacation 
spent  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  conducted  a 
weekly  column  in  the  Herald  while  away. 

Harry  W.  Musselwhite,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Manistee  (Mich.)  News- 
Advocate,  was  reelected  president  of  the 
Manistee  Board  of  Commerce  Feb.  10. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

FRNEST  W.  WHYNALL,  advertis- 
"  ing  manager,  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Whynall,  are  parents  of 
a  son,  Richard  Gorton,  born  recently  in 
a  Utica  hospital. 

Clyde  Rex  has  just  left  for  a  tour  of 
the  middle  west  for  the  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  syndicate.  He  expects  to  be 
gone  until  April. 


ii 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

ALLEN  CLEATON,  managing  editor, 
Rkhmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch, 
following  a  tour  of  Virginia  to  get  first¬ 
hand  information  on  the  effects  of  last 
summer’s  protracted  drought,  is  writing 
his  impressivons  in  a  series  of  articles. 

George  A.  Hough,  Sr.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard, 
and  Mrs.  Hough  sailed  from  New  York 
Feb.  8  on  a  three-month  tour  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Ralph  Knight,  managing  editor  of  the 
Glens  Falls  (N.Y.)  Post-Star,  has  been 
re-elected  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  twelfth  annual  Eastern 
States  Basketball  tournament  for  school 
teams. 

Leslie  Delos  Kimble,  managing  editor 
of  the  Corning  (N.Y.)  Evening  Leader 
and  Mrs.  Kimble  are  the  parents  of  a 
son  born  recently. 

Willis  Evans,  Buffalo  Times  reporter, 
has  been  confined  to  his  home  for  the 
past  week  having  suffered  severely  from 
cold  and  exposure  while  covering  the 
stor>’  of  25  fishermen  and  coast  guards¬ 
men  trapped  on  an  ice  floe  in  Lake  Erie 
near  that  city. 

Paul  J.  Frank,  head  of  the  Torrington, 
COTn.,  news  bureau  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American  and  Republican,  has 
resumed  his  duties  after  illness. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  health  editor  of 
Chicago  Tribune,  spoke  Feb.  17  at  the 
^nual  meeting  of  the  Tri-States  Medical 
Association  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Hugh  Hughes,  associate  editor  of  the 
bfw  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  by  illness. 

Weir,  formerly  of  the  editorial 
e?  •  Eoledo  News-Bee,  has  joined  the 
S^ng  field  (O.)  News  as  telegraph 
editor. 


Parker  LaMoore,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times 
and  Oklahoman,  who  is  remaining  in 
Oklahoma  City  this  winter  to  cover  the 
legislature,  has  been  named  a  colonel  on 
the  staff  of  Gov.  W.^  H.  Murray.  La¬ 
Moore  wrote  Murray’s  biography,  “Up 
From  the  Cotton  Patch,”  published  seri¬ 
ally  in  the  Oklahoman. 

Alton  Sliter,  formerly  police  reporter, 
became  night  editor  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Record  this  week,  succeeding  the  late  F. 
Leonard  Donovan,  who  died  a  week  ago 
at  the  age  of  39. 

William  Howard  Kennedy,  formerly 
of  the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican 
staff,  has  joined  the  claim  department  of 
the  electric  company  at  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  his  home  city. 

A.  B.  McDonald,  special  feature 
writer  for  the  Kansas  City  Star,  is  work¬ 
ing  on  .several  assignments  in  the  East 
while  his  daughter  is  undergoing  treat¬ 
ment  at  Johns  Hopkins  hospital,  Balti¬ 
more. 

Clarence  Murray,  formerly  on  the 
Meriden,  (Conn.)  Journal,  has  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union, 

()wen  McDonnell,  of  the  city  room, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  back  at  work 
after  having  been  ill  for  several  weeks. 

Karl  W.  Fischer  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  has  been  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  military  intelligence  sec¬ 
tion,  Officers’  Reserve  Corps. 

W.  L.  Kay,  of  the  rewrite  staff,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  was  recently  forced 
to  leave  his  work  for  more  than  a  week 
because  of  illness. 

Mrs.  Emma  Rodemeyer  Waite  related 
her  experiences  as  a  newspaper  woman 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Saturday  Club  in 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14.  Mrs.  Waite  is 
associated  with  her  brother,  Thomas 
Rodemeyer,  editor  of  the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Neu’s  and  Graphic. 

Carl  W.  Smith,  former  Kenton  (O.) 
newspaperman,  last  week  was  appointed 
assistant  librarian  in  the  library  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  by  Gov.  George  White. 

Miss  Barbara  Johnson  of  the  society 
staff,  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  is  ill 
at  her  home. 

Miss  Lois  CTiapman,  society  editor, 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin,  is  on  a 
month’s  vacation  trip  to  the  West  Indies. 

Philip  B.  Roynayne,  veteran  city  hall 
reporter,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette,  who  has  been  ill  for  some  weeks, 
has  been  removed  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  hospital  at  Boston. 

Paul  Edwards,  former  San  Francisco 
Examiner  copy  desk  man,  is  now  with 
the  Oakland  Real  Estate  Board  in  an 
official  capacity. 

Terry  Ramsaye,  formerly  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Hearst  newspapers  has  been  named 
editor  of  Motion  Picture  Herald.  Ram- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


LEWEY  ROBINSON  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post  staff  is  handling  three 
jobs  and  managers  to  keep  fairly  busy. 

He  is  a  mem- 


Lewey  Robinson 


ber  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  state  leg¬ 
islature,  the  only 
active  newspaper 
man  ever  to  oc¬ 
cupy  that  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  state. 

He  is  also  cov¬ 
ering  the  house 
sessions  for  the 
Post  and  during 
recesses  he  re¬ 
turns  from  the 
state  capital, 
Montgomery,  and 
resumes  his  reg¬ 


ular  beat  at  the  Jefferson  county  court¬ 
house. 

Robinson.  31  and  married,  came  to  the 
Post  in  1921,  three  months  after  it  was 
founded.  Edward  T.  Leech  was  editor. 
Robinson,  just  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama,  was  selling  time 
clocks.  Leech  declined  to  buy  a  clock 
but  instead  gave  Robinson  a  job  as 
police  reporter. 

Robinson  has  covered  every  run  on 
the  Post,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper. 

Robinson,  Leech  and  the  Post’s  then 
managing  editor.  Jack  Bethea,  once  went 
to  jail  for  24  hours,  because  Robinson 
refused  to  apologize  to  a  circuit  judge 
for  a  story  he  had  written. 

He  unearthed  facts  which  led  to  the 
impeachment  of  a  member  of  the  county 
board  of  revenue,  and  discovered  a  short¬ 
age  in  city  hall  accounts. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  grand  jury 
which  investigated  bank  failures  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  began  a  move  to  bring  about 
needed  reforms  in  banking  laws. 

He  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
last  .August  and  his  activities  since  the 
legislature  met  in  January  already  have 
attracted  attention. 


saye  is  the  author  of  “A  Million  and 
One  Nights”  and  he  has  done  consider¬ 
able  screen  work. 

Joseph  McGlynn,  sports  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  was  injured  se¬ 
verely  recently  by  a  fall  in  his  home. 

Thomas  Wren,  for  ten  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  Wren,  are  parents  of  twin  girls 
born  Feb.  10. 

Harry  T.  Murdock,  dramatic  critic, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  celebrated 
his  fifth  year  in  that  post,  by  being  host 
to  his  staff  of  reviewers  recently.  Don¬ 
ald  Heritage  was  toastmaster. 

E.  Z.  Dimitman.  assistant  city  editor, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was  back  at  his 
desk  last  Friday,  Feb.  13,  after  a  stay  in 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Two  exciting  features  in  one  ! 


PIRATES  AHOY!  by  Charles  B.  Driscoll,  author  of 
“Doubloons:  the  Story  of  Buried  Treasure,”  is  a  thrilling 
weekly  feature,  enjoying  great  favor  among  newspapers  every¬ 
where.  It  is  now  in  its  fifth  year  of  successful  syndication. 

Under  a  new  arrangement,  the  value  of  this  feature  is  greatly  increased. 
Every  other  week,  Mr.  Driscoll  is  writing  a  non-piratical  true  tale  of 
the  sea,  under  the  standing  title: 


Down  to  the  Sea 


So,  you  now  get  Pirates  Ahoy!  one  week  and  Down  to  the  Sea  the 
next,  thus  adding  attractive  variety  to  this  thrilling  feature. 

In  addition  to  the  stirring  tales  of  pirates  and  buried  treasure  that 
have  won  an  international  audience,  you  now  can  get,  in  alternate  weeks, 
exciting  true  tales  of  shipwrecks,  rescues,  battles  and  stormy  scenes  on 
the  ocean. 

This  is  the  only  syndicated  series  of  sea  tales. 

Wire  for  prices  or  samples. 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
Preident 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Chables  V.  McAdam 
General  Manager 
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Announcing 
A  Knockout! 


The 

TARZAN 

COLOR 

PAGE 

by 

EDGAR  RICE  BURROUGHS 

FIRST 

RELEASE 

Sunday,  March  IS 

(Saturday,  March  14,  for  Six-Day 
Papers) 


Selling  on  Sight! 

—  SEE 

INSIDE  BACK 
COVER 

and  you’ll  understand  WHY 


"D  EQUESTS  for  Tarzan  as  a 
Tk  COLOR  PAGE  have  come  in 
ever  since  the  Tarzan  strip  estab¬ 
lished  itself  as  a  great  national  suc¬ 
cess — As  Tarzan  is  the  most  colorful 
of  modern  romances,  it  has  called 
for  COLOR  in  pictures.  .  .  .  Due 
to  care  in  preparation,  the 
COLOR  PAGE  has  been  a  long 
time  coming.  .  .  .  Now  it  arrives 
in  blazing  beauty — a  swift,  smash¬ 
ing  sequence  of  stories,  giving  the 
concentrated  thrills  of  the  wild 
Tarzan  joy  in  life.  .  .  .  Each 

episode  is  complete  in  itself,  but 
carries  the  suspended  climax  punch 
of  a  weekly  serial.  .  .  .  These 
episodes  are  written  direct  for  the 
COLOR  PAGE.  .  .  .  They  have 
not  appeared  in  any  Tarzan  strip, 
hook,  serial  or  movie.  .  .  .  They 
fit  in  with  the  strip,  but  they  can 
stand  on  their  own  without  the 
strip.  .  .  .  Look  at  the  inside  back 
cover  of  this  issue  of  Elditor  & 
Publisher.  .  .  .  Then  Wire  for 
Terms! 

United  Feature  Syndicate 

Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

Monte  F.  Boorjaily  Maxirailiaii  Elser,  Jr. 
Grntral  Uanagrr  Viet-PrerUemt 

63  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

FOURTH  ESTATE 

Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

TlilM  PatentMl  and  Rectatarad  and  Contentj  Coot* 
rtthtad  by  THE  EDITOR  tc  PUBUSHER  COMPdinr. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Esiahhxhcd  by  Allan  Forman  m  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO^  INC, 
mOPRIETORS 

Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate  Editor ; 
John  W.  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 

EXECUTIVE 

James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Groomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare.  Classified  Manager. 
London.  England,  office:  Walter  House, 
418/22  Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  World’s  Press  News,  Lud- 
gate  House,  110  Fleet  Street,  El  C.  4. 
Paris.  France,  office:  76  rue  des  Petits 
Champs,  Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris 
EHitor:  George  Langelaan.  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office:  Suite  1716,  London 
Gtuirantee  and  Accident  Building,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Edwin  John¬ 
son,  Correspondent;  and  Otto  L.  Bruns, 
W  estern  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co.,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Times  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  and 
Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington. 
International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — • 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Sise  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
I>argest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field- 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: — 


I  I  '  I  *  I  ^  I  ^ 

Sim  I  At*t*  Thm  Timi  Tisms  Tumi  Tim« 


I  Pcrc  sn  $ZSS  $22S  $2SS  $IM  $1(8 
SM  I4S  IM  IIS  ISt  ss 

1(8  7S  78  (S  (8  SS 

84  S8  4S  48  $$  38 

ATtse  42  !  38 _ »  28  17  1^ 

The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.” 
circulation  as  follows: 


Six  Month* 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dee.  31,  1930 . 

10,403 

11,417 

*  1929 . 

10,180 

11,564 

*  1928 . 

8,967 

10,019 

•  1927 . 

8,220 

9,546 

*  1926 . 

7.014 

7.966 

PERSONAL 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

Jefferson  Hospital  where  he  underwent 
a  tonsilectomy  and  treatment  for 
arthritis. 

Tom  Lewis.  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is 
writing  a  bcx)k  based  on  his  reporting 
exi^riences.  He  just  has  completed  a 
serialized  life  of  Major  General  Smedley 
U.  Butler. 

J.  Clarence  Myers,  radio  editor,  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  is  appearing 
three  times  a  day  over  radio  station 
KFKC  as  the  “reporter  of  the  air.” 

Sylvan  L.  Lyksett,  telegraph  editor, 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Po.st-Bu}letin,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  members  of  the 
Rochester  high  school  Quill  and  Scroll 
Gub. 

Dick  Breese,  reporter  for  Memphis 
Ilt’cning  Appeal,  has  been  assigned  to 
cover  the  Tennessee  legislature  for  his 
paper. 

E.  R.  Butler  has  jfiined  the  staff  of 
Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commercial  Apheal 
as  real  estate  editor.  He  succeeds  V.  M. 
Culver  who  resigned  recently  to  become 
linancial  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
(Hawaii)  Advertiser. 

X’incent  del*.  Slavin  of  the  .Vmwri’ 
(X.J.)  livening  Xetes  staff  has  been 
elected  a  memlier  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Police  Building  and  Loan 
Association  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Harry  Hammond.  Jr.,  .San  Francisco 
Chronicle  Superior  Courts  repf)rter  and 
feature  writer,  has  resigned  to  become 
assistant  editor.  Byron  (Cal.)  Times, 
owned  and  published  by  his  father, 
Harry  Hammond,  Sr. 

Henry  .Mien,  Jr.,  telegraph  editor. 
Birmingham  (.\la.)  Post,  has  resigiierl 
and  returned  to  his  home  in  Georgia  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health.  C.  Greene  of  the 
copy  desk  succeeded  him. 

Sid  tioodwin  who  conducted  the  “Sid 
Says”  column  in  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Telegram,  is  now  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  studios  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  as  an  announcer. 

Ewing  Johnson,  copy  reader.  .Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Fvening  .Appeal,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  joint  .Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

Leonard  F.  Wilbur,  sports  assistant  of 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch , 
played  one  of  the  leading  roles  in  the 
l^ica  Hayer:?’  recent  presentation  of 
“The  Red  Mill.” 

R.  E.  Rolierts,  chief  of  the  copy  desk 
and  aviation  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
who  has  lieen  seriously  ill  of  pneumonia, 
is  recovering. 

William  Brandt,  sports  writer,  Nrtv 
York  Times,  entertained  several  former 
Philadelpliia  co-workers,  in  New  York 
last  week.  Among  those  who  made  the 
trip  from  Philadelphia  were  Harry  B. 
Nason,  Jr.,  managing  editor.  Evening 
Ledger,  Lx)u  Jaffe,  EM.  Pollock  and 
Claire  Hare,  sports  writers. 

Frank  Skeldon,  business  reporter  for 
the  Toledo  Blade,  has  returned  from 
Fort  Crockett,  Tex.,  where  he  was  called 
two  weeks  ago  by  the  serious  injury  of 
his  son,  an  army  pilot,  in  an  airplane  ac¬ 
cident.  The  son  is  recovering. 

George  Sterling  Noel  and  Elmer  “Doc” 
Feyling  of  the  New  York  American  copy 
desk  were  recent  San  Francisco  visitors. 
Both  were  former  reporters  on  the  old 
.San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

E.  B.  Garnett,  Sunday  editor,  Kansas 
City  Star,  was  in  Qticago  last  week 
gathering  material  for  a  sjiecial  feature 
on  the  Chicago  mayoralty  campaign. 

William  E  Haskell,  Jr.,  of  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  addressed  the  dinner  of 
the  Tropical  Engineers’  Club  recently  on 
the  chemistry  in  newspaper  publishing. 

C.  Norman  Stabler,  financial  editor  of 
Netv  York  Herald  Tribune,  spoke  before 
the  journalism  class  of  his  alma  mater, 
George  School,  near  Philadelphia,  on 
Feb.  16,  on  metropolitan  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction. 

Alva  Johnston,  of  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  staff,  has  an  article,  “The 
Scandals  of  New  York,”  in  March 
Harper’s. 


Harry  B.  Crozier,  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  staff,  is  at  Austin  for  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Texas  Legislature. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

pLAUTUS  1.  LIPSEY,  JR..  Asso- 

dated  Press  correspondent  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland  and  former  Memphis.  Tenn., 
newspaperman,  is  visiting  his  brother. 
Dr.  James  H.  Lipsey,  of  Memphis.  He 
also  will  visit  his  father.  Dr.  P.  1.  Lip¬ 
sey,  editor  of  the  Baptist  Record.  Jack- 
son,  Miss.  He  will  return  to  Geneva 
next  month. 

.\.  EL  Lyons,  formerly  assistant  bu¬ 
reau  manager  of  International  News 
Service  in  Kansas  City,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  bureau  managership.  He 
succeeds  Robert  Wagoner.  William  J. 
Good,  formerly  of  the  Fctyettc'AUe 
(Ark.)  Leader,  has.  been  made  a  mcml)er 
of  the  Kansas  City  staff.  Good  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Arkansas. 

Nelson  J.  Riley,  Buenos  .Mres  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Associated  Press,  is  visiting 
Punta  Arenas  at  the  tip  of  Cape  Horn 
on  a  vacation. 

Hudson  Hawley  of  the  Rome  bureau 
of  .Associated  Press,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Paris  office. 

Thomas  .\.  Pledge  has  been  appointed 
Dallas,  Tex.,  bureau  manager  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  succeeding  Den¬ 
nis  J.  Mason,  resigned.  Pledge  has 
served  on  the  Houston  Post  and  the  Fort 
Worth  .Star-Telegram.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  I'niversity  of  Texas. 

Henry  E'.  Mooberry,  Maine  manager 
of  the  .Associated  Press,  with  offices  in 
I’ortlaud.  has  been  made  a  member  of 
The  Chimney  Straighteners.  a  luncheon 
club  limited  to  .30  members. 

Carl  L.  Turner.  Ohio-Penusylvania 
superintendent  of  International  News 
Service,  talked  on  methods  of  gathering 
news  throughout  the  world,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Buevrus  (O.)  Rotarv 
Club. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

TTARRA’  M.  SH.AFE'EiR,  managing 
editor.  Upper  Darby  (Pa.)  Herald - 
Tribune,  to  Miss  Amy  J.  Brumbach,  a 
concert  singer,  at  Reading  recently. 

Thomas  .Alli.son  Ford,  sports  editor. 
Mobile  (.Ala.)  Pre.ss,  to  Miss  Mabel 
Wall,  in  Mobile  last  week. 

Walcott  J.  Edwards,  of  the  staff, 
Boston  Tran.serlpl,  to  Miss  Marian  Jane 
Tiney  of  Arlington,  last  week. 

John  M.  McCullough,  of  the  re- 
portorial  staff.  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  to 
Mrs.  E-lizabeth  Barry  Pownall.  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Pa..  Feb.  12. 

John  J.  Mullan,  Jr.,  police  reporter, 
lUoreester  (Mass.)  Fvening  Cacelte,  to 
Miss  Zita  Marie  Marley,  at  Worcester, 
Feh.  16. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

URB.ANA  (O.)  Press,  semi-weekly, 
has  been  .sold  to  R.  H.  Hansel  of 
Columbus.  Hansel  published  the  Logan 
Sentinel-Democrat  prior  to  becoming  as¬ 
sociated  with  Ohio  News,  Inc. 

J.  A.  Gray,  Hayesville,  N.  C..  attorney 
and  for  the  past  four  years  editor  of  the 
Clay  County  News,  has  purchased  that 
weekly  from  C.  W.  Bailey,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Cherokee  Scout  of  Mur¬ 
phy,  N.  C. 

Lawrence  Towe,  formerly  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Jone.sville  (Mich.)  Independ¬ 
ent  from  Richard  T.  Baldwin,  who 
bought  the  paper.oldest  weekly  in  Hills¬ 
dale  county,  from  E.  K.  Gregory  a  few 
months  ago. 

Ohio  City  (O.)  Progress  was  sold  last 
week  by  George  R.  Kinder  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  A.  (iarpenter,  who  have  oper¬ 
ated  newspapers  in  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

Lynn  A.  Mason  is  again  .sole  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Wolsey  (S.D.)  Herald. 
Last  fail  Mr.  Mason  sold  an  interest  in 
the  Herald  to  Earl  Gannon  and  later 
they  established  a  new  paper,  the  Nott- 
pareil  at  Highmore.  Under  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  Mr.  Mason  becomes  editor  and 
owner  again  of  the  Herald  which  he  has 
published  since  1925  and  Mr.  Gannon  be¬ 
comes  sole  owner  of  the  Highmore 
paper.  Both  papers  have  complete  plants. 


SCHOOLS 

A  NEW  class  in  applied  advertis- 
ing,  directed  by  M.  H.  Goodrode, 
former  division  sales  promotion  manager 
of  A.  W.  Shaw  Publishing  Compam 
has  opened  at  Lane  Evening  School 
Chicago. 

With  Walter  R.  Humphrey,  editor 
Temple  Telegram  and  national  secre¬ 
tary  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  in  charge,  the 
39th  chapter  of  the  fraternity  recently 
was  installed  at  Southern  Methodist 
University,  Dallas,  recently. 

.A  new  journalism  course  planned  to  ac¬ 
quaint  students  with  problems  involved 
in  the  reporting  of  public  affairs  will  be 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Journalism, 
Ohio  University,  .Athens,  O.,  during  the 
second  semester.  Students  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  important  court  trials 
and  news  events  at  the  .Athens  County 
courthouse  and  the  Athens  city  hall.  The 
course  will  be  taught  by  .Art  Susott,  city 
editor  of  the  Athens  .Messenger  and  head 
of  the  journalism  laboratory  of  the 
school. 

Indiana  Daily  .Student.  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  has  installed  an  automatic  A.P. 
printer. 

.A  bi-weekly  newspaper  has  been  started 
by  journalism  students  at  Milne  High 
.ScIkhiI.  .Albany,  N.  (ieorge  P.  Rice, 
managing  editor  of  tbe  State  College 
.\ews.  is  su|R-rvisor.  Henry  Barnet  is 
editor-in-chief  and  Betty  Pitts  and  Edwin 
Bh)cksidge  are  associate  editors.  The 
staff  numbers  40. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

pL.ANS  are  now  underway  for  the 
*•  tenth  annual  Missoi  ri  I  nterscholas- 
Tir  Press  Assikiatiox  to  be  held  May 
1-2  at  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

.At  a  meeting  of  several  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  newsp;tpermen  in  Wes¬ 
laco,  Tex.,  recently,  organization  of  the 
Vai.i.f.y  Press  Club  was  launched. 
Ralph  G.  Bray,  editor.  .Mis.cion  Times, 
was  named  president ;  .A1  Prince,  editor, 
.Mercedes  News-Tribune,  vice-president: 
Brad  Smith,  McAllen,  secretary,  and 
R.  H.  Fackleman  of  the  Willacy  County 
Chronicle,  Raymondville.  treasurer. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Alton  (in.)  Evening  Telegraph, 
Boy  Scout  anniversary  edition,  16- 
page  magazine  section.  E'eb.  7. 

Chatham  (Out.)  Dciily  Nesvs,  semi¬ 
annual  Dollar  Day  edition.  Feb.  16. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  16-page  automobile 
section.  Feb.  10. 

PRINTED  DIPLOMATIC  STORY 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  Gives  Good 
New*  to  Ease  Story  of  Bank  Failure 

When  the  Guaranty  Bank  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  failed  recently,  the  Lexiiuilon 
Herald  played  the  story  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  avert  a  panic  among  the  residents 
of  the  city.  The  daily  knew  on  Sunday 
that  the  bank  would  not  open  the  ne* 
day,  and  immediately  began  preparations 
for  its  story.  The  headline  on  MonMv 
morning’s  paper,  instead  of  announcing 
boldly  that  the,  bank  had  failed,  declared 
“I^xington  Banks  Pledge  .Advance  of  <5 
Per  Cent  to  Guaranty  Depositors. 
boxed  editorial  on  page  one  commended 
the  action  of  the  Clearing 
ciation  in  arranging  this  relief  for 
positors.  and  the  story  of  the  Guaranty 
failure  was  led  with  a  box  carrying 
statement  of  the  association. 

Carrier  boys  were  cautioned  not  m 
shout  “extra”  when  selling  their  ' 
The  entire  story  was  handled  by  I  Jesw 
Breckenridge,  publisher,  and  1.  ■  ,i 

derwood.  managing  editor  of  the  ncraiu 

EXPLAINS  JUVENILE  WORK 

“The  Newspaper  and  the 
of  Youth”  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  re¬ 
cently  issued  bv  the  ‘ G 

Evening  Huronite.  explaining  its  • 
fairs  of  Young  Folks" 
its  jirogram  for  the  youth  of  *he 
munity.  Robert  D.  Lusk.  . 

editor,  is  the  author  of  the  lead  article. 
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WHIRLING  on  to  rolls,  a  thousand  feet  a  minute, 
newsprint  that  a  few  moments  before  was  but  watery 
pulp  is  nearing  the  end  of  a  long  journey.  Months  ago  the 
trees  from  which  it  was  made  were  felled  in  the  forests  of 
the  far  north.  Broad  rivers  carried  the  logs  down  to  busy 
mills.  Tumbling  cataracts  supplied  electric  power  for 
keen  saws  and  gigantic  grinders  to  rip  and  tear  the  fibrous 
wood  into  pulp.  Now,  freight  cars  wait  at  the  doors  of 
the  mill  to  carry  the  rolls  of  finished  newsprint  to  your 
presses. 

So  complete  is  the  Price  Brothers  organization,  so 
thorough  are  its  methods,  that  not  once  in  the  long  jour¬ 
ney  is  there  a  useless  move.  Every  step  is  in  line  with 


carefully  controlled  costs  and  elficient,  straight-line 
production. 

Spruce  and  other  woods  are  selected  from  Price  lease¬ 
holds  in  Quebec,  exceeding  the  area  of  JMassachusetts. 
Mills  are  located  close  at  hand  where  limitless,  low-cost 
power  is  available  and  there  are  direct  railroad  connec¬ 
tions  to  centers  of  distribution.  And  these  unexcelled 
natural  advantages  are  directed  by  the  experience  of  a 
century.  All  these  factors  combine  to  make  Prii^e  Brothers 
a  dependable  and  stable  source  of  su[)ply  for  all  your 
newsprint. 

Price  Brothers  &  Company,  Limited,  Price  House, 
Quebec,  P.Q.,  Canada. 


Price  Brothers  Sales  Corporation 


New  York  Address 

420  Lexington  Avenue 
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OVH  VOR|X> 

or  LetTfcRS 


The  Milwaukee 


'T’HE  details  of  a  full  and  adventurous 

life  as  a  tramp  printer  and  writer 
are  given  by  Opie  Read  in  his  book  of 
reminiscences,  “I  Remember,”  published 
by  the  Richard  R.  Smith  Company.  The 
story  is  told  with  extraordinary  gusto 
and  honesty  and  felicitously  carries  the 
reader  along  the  same  long  and  hard 
road  that  Opie  Read  himself  trod. 

Read  started  his  long  career  on  the 
Franklin  (Ky.)  Patriot.  Day  and  night 
he  worked  to  learn  the  job  of  setting 
type.  Determined  to  get  a  college  edu¬ 
cation,  he  got  a  job  as  a  typesetter  for 
the  magazine  at  a  college  “rejoicing  in 
the  pedantic  name  of  Keophogen”  in 
Gallatin,  Tenn.,  where  he  alternated  his 
work  with  his  studies.  I^ter  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Harry  Warner  and 
the  two  of  them  borrowed  enough  money 
to  start  a  paper  of  their  own  in  Scotts- 
ville,  Ky.,  where  the  sheriff  visited  them 
unannounced  one  day  and  put  them  on 
the  street.  Then  Read  drifted  on  to 
Nashville  where  the  pickings  were  de¬ 
cidedly  lean,  and  then  to  Memphis,  stop¬ 
ping  for  a  while  at  towns  on  the  way, 
then  to  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  where  he 
was  editor  of  the  Pantagraf>h.  Eventu¬ 
ally  he  landed  in  Little  Rock  where  he 
was  city  editor  of  the  Evening  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  his  peregrinations,  except  for 
a  brief  and  unsuccessful  period  on  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Leader,  were  for  a  time 
suspended.  The  establishment  of  the 
Arkansaiv  Traveler,  which  quickly  at¬ 
tained  a  wide  circulation  and  reputation, 
and  its  subsequent  removal  to  Chicago, 
marked  the  turning  point  in  his  career. 
After  Read  once  landed  in  Chicago  his 
story  is  greatly  concerned  with  the  press 
club  there. 

Henry  Watterson,  for  whom  Read 
worked  on  a  few  assignments.  Mark 
Twain.  Carl  Schurz,  Eugene  Field,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  celebrities  down 
to  Clarence  Darrow  parade  through  the 
latter  pages  of  this  lxx>k.  But  to  this 
reader  the  charm  of  the  volume  is  in  the 
first  pages  where  the  hopelessly  be¬ 
fuddled  and  aimless  boy  set  out  to  make 
his  fortune  in  the  south,  and  the  amus¬ 
ing,  carefree,  and  often  bizarre  ad¬ 
ventures  he  encountered  in  doing  so. — 
J.  W.  P. 

*  *  * 

■DERNARD  DARWIN  has  been 
known  to  the  American  reader  as  the 
foremost  English  writer  on  golf.  So  it  is 
rather  a  surprise  to  see  his  name  on  the 
title  page  of  “The  Dickens  Advertiser,” 
just  published  by  Macmillan.  Tliis  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  advertisements  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  parts  of  Dickens’  novels,  which 
were  published  serially,  but  (unlike  mod¬ 
ern  serialization  of  fiction)  not  in  a  per¬ 
iodical  collection  of  various  literary  mat¬ 
ter — each  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  for  in¬ 
stance.  appeared  as  a  separate  unit.  The 
only  printed  matter  apart  from  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens’  writing  in  each  “part”  was  certain 
advertising  matter.  At  the  start  this  was 
quite  largely  promotion  matter  for  other 
t^ks  from  the  press  of  Dickens’  pub¬ 
lishers.  Then  came  notices  of  other  pub¬ 
lishers’  books;  and  at  the  same  time  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  N-arious  commodities  made 
by  other  manufacturers.  Mr.  Darwin 
has  given  us  no  comments  on  the  mo¬ 
mentary  evolution  of  this  species  of  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.  And  he  has  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  why  this  advertising 
medium  did  not  develop  and  last  as  did 
the  magazines. 

There  is  valuable  material  on  advertis¬ 
ing  of  new  daily  papers  and  of  weeklv 
newspapers  between  1847  and  1870.  and 
ranging  from  doggerel  for  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News  to  display  and  color 
for  The  Lady’s  Nezvspapcr  and  the  fine 
full-page  drawings  with  only  a  three  or 
four-word  title  as  copy  which  were  used 
to  advertise  Lloyd’s  Weekly.  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  chapters  on  “Dress  and  the  Pill” 
are  full  of  material  for  constructing  the 
habits  and  gullibilities  of  the  Dickensian 
era,  so  that  the  volume  will  interest  not 


only  the  enthusiastic  readers  of  Charles 
Dickens  (if  there  are  any  left!)  but  the 
student  of  journalism  and  advertising. — 
R.  W. 


$1,000,000  GOES  BEGGING 


Grant  Company’s  Cash  Offer  for  Job 
Lots  Has  Few  Replies 

An  indication  that  business  hasn’t  quite 
“gone  to  the  dogs”  is  claimed  by  the 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  chain  depart¬ 
ment  store  operators,  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  a  recent  $1,000,000  cash  offer 
for  job  lots  of  merchandise  brought 
fewer  responses  than  a  normal  buying 
advertisement. 

The  company  recently  inserted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement  in  the  buyers’  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  (Chi¬ 
cago  : 

“The  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  a  chain 
of  350  one  cent  to  $1.00  department 
stores  in  34  states,  and  doing  $7S,000,0(X1 
annual  business,  has  $1,{X)0.000  in  ca^i 
for  immediate  purchase  of  job  lots,  spe¬ 
cial  assortments,  and  unusual  values  in 
quality  merchandise  to  retail  under 
$1.(X).  Lots  of  any  size  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Addres^  all  propositions,  samples, 
etc.,  to  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  1441  Broadway, 
New  York  City.” 

Company  officials  told  the  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Sun  that  the  number  of  replies 
to  the  advertisement  was  fewer  than  that 
obtained  by  an  ordinary  buyers’  an¬ 
nouncement  in  normal  business  periods. 
The  company  received  an  offer  for  a 
quantity  of  women’s  dresses,  job  lots  of 
hosiery  and  from  a  Middle  Western  con¬ 
cern  a  bargain  in  horseshoes. 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  FROLIC 

The  annual  mid- winter  Newspaper¬ 
men’s  Frolic  was  given  Sunday,  Feb.  16. 
to  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspapers  by  the  Penn  Athletic 
Club  at  its  clubhouse  and  consisted  of  a 
dinner,  various  athletic  contests  and  the 
awarding  of  prizes  after  coupon  draw¬ 
ings.  Winners  in  various  contests  were: 
Indoor  trolf,  Eddie  Walsh,  Inquiry; 
Donald  Heritage.  Evening  Ledger;  ping 
pong.  H.  T.  Murdock.  Evening  Ledger; 
shuffle  board.  Arthur  B.  Waters,  Public 
Ledger;  tennis,  Richard  Thornburgh. 
Public  Ledger.  In  honor  of  the  occasion 
the  Daily  Nrtvs  printed  a  special  front 
page,  devoted  to  frolic,  over  the  regular 
Saturday  edition. 


STAFF  HAS  HOCKEY  PARTY 

Staff  members  of  the  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Evening  Enterprise  held  their  an¬ 
nual  hockey  party  last  week,  attending 
the  Chicago  Blackhawks-Bruins  game  at 
the  Boston  Garden.  Peter  R.  Saint  was 
in  charge  of  the  trip. 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 

1200  W.  3d  Sf.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SENTINEL-WISCONSIN  NEWS 


FIRST 


in 


CITY  CIRCULATION 
CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  CIRCULATION 
TOTAL  CIRCULATION 

175,000 

DAILY 


The  largest  daily  circulation  of  any  daily 
newspaper  not  only  in  Milwaukee  but  in 
the  entire  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  a 
lower  advertising  rate  per  line 
than  the  Second  Daily  Newspaper  which 
has  a  smaller  circulation. 


The  Sunday  circulation  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel -Wisconsin  News  is  now  over 
181,000. 


MILWAUKEE 

SENTINEL-WISCONSIN  NEWS 

THE  QUALITY-QUANTITY  CIRCULATION  IN  MILWAUKEE 


PUBLISHER 
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ON  ONE-PIECE  INTERTYPE  SLUGS 
MORE  THAN  3  COLUMNS  WIDE 


ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
abcdef  ghi  jklmnopqrst 

ABCDEFGHJK 

abcdefghijklmno 

ABCDEFGH 
abcdef ghjklm 

ABCDEFG 

abcdefghijk 

ABCDEFGHJK 

abcdefghijklmn 

ABCDEFGH 

abcdefghijkl 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 

abcdefghijkimnopq 

ABCDEFGHIJ 

abcdefghijklm 

ABCDEFGI 

abcdefghi 

ABCDEFGHIJKM 

abcdefghjklmnopq 

ABCDEFGHI 

abcdefghijklm 

ABCDEFG 

abcdefghijk 

ABCDEF 


Big  Heads  and 
Display  Faces 


The  Intertype  with  Display  Equipment  (D3-3s.m. )  offers  a 
practical  means  of  setting  big  type  at  keyboard  speed.  Like 
other  machines  which  eliminate  hand  work,  it  is  a  very  profitable  investment. 

Display  Intertypes  cast  lines  seven  inches  (42  picas)  wide,  thus  eliminating 
much  piecing  of  narrow  slugs.  One-piece  slugs  are  easy  to  handle  and  easy  to 
make  up,  and  the  unsightly  white  streak  through  the  center  of  the  printed  column, 
which  is  characteristic  of  pieced-slug  composition,  is  eliminated. 

With  three  main  magazines  and  three  wide  side  magazines,  this  machine  sets 
a  large  and  useful  variety  of  faces  without  magazine  replacements.  With  extra 
main  magazines,  split  magazines,  and  side  magazines — any  of  which  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  in  a  few  seconds — composition  up  to  36  point  wide,  and  up  to  60  point 
bold  extra  condensed  can  be  handled  on  this  machine. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE 

INTERTYPE 

With  Display  Equipment 


Display  Intertypes  are  designed  for  setting  large  faces,  and  they  accommo¬ 
date  the  largest  matrices  made.  They  can  also  be  used  for  “straight”  composition, 
when  the  volume  of  display  work  is  insufficient  to  keep  a  display  machine  busy. 

It  is  entirely  practical,  with  Display  Intertypes,  to  set  both  caps  and  lower  case 
of  large  display  faces  with  the  caps  in  a  side  magazine  and  the  lower  case  in  a  main 
magazine. 

Display  Intertypes  are  backed  by  ten  years’  successful  performance  in  leading 
composing  rooms.  Investigate  them  and  find  out  what  they  are  doing  for  other 
newspapers.  Then  you  will  understand  why  users  say  they  are  indispensable. 

The  nearest  Intertype  office  will  send  you  detailed  information,  specimens  of 
matrix  faces,  and  a  layout  of  equipment  suitable  for  your  requirements,  on  request. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brcx>klyn,  New  York,  360  Furman  Street;  Chicago.  130  North  Franklin  Street:  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue; 
San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street:  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue:  Boston,  80  Federal  Street:  Canada, 
Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  [x)ndon;  Berlin.  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 

A15.  Text  Mt  in  Intertype  MedieTtl.  Dliplay*  Cheltonain  Bold  Family 
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Advertising  Agencies 


MILWAUKEE  AGENCY 
IS  REORGANIZED 


Six  of  Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dunlap- 
Younggreen,  Inc.,  Staff  Acquire 
an  Interest — Firm  Name 
Changed 

The  advertising  agency  of  Klau-Van 
Pietersom- Dunlap- Younggreen,  Inc.,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  has  been  reorganized  under  the 
name  of  Klau-Van  I’ietersom-Dunlap- 
Associates,  Inc.  Stock  formerly  held 
by  Charles  C.  Younggreen  has  been 
I)ought  by  the  other  members  of  the 
firm,  with  six  men  who  have  l)een  with 
the  agency  becoming  stockluddcrs  and 
officers. 

The  men  admitted  to  the  firm  are 
Charles  S.  Mercein,  Frank  V’.  Hirch. 
John  H.  I^*mnu<n  and  John  Harnes  as 
vice-presidents.  Lee  I.  Archer  as  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager ;  B.  J.  Paulsen  as 
secretary.  T'hey  have  lK“en  with  the 
company  from  five  to  13  years. 

Other  officers  now  are:  Chairman  of 
the  board  ;  Gustav  \V.  Klau  ;  president  and 
general  manager.  Walter  F.  Dunlap; 
treasurer,  .\.  Van  I’ietersom. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Mr.  \’an 
Pieter.som  said  that  the  comiKmy  showed 
its  largest  reserves  and  undivided  i)rofits 
of  any  year  at  the  end  of  1930.  The 
company  has  Ix-en  in  business  2.S  years. 
It  was  organized  in  I'Xk)  by  \'an  Pieter 
som  and  Klau.  and  now  has  a  suite  of 
41  offices  and  handles  the  accounts  of 
t)0  advertisers. 

AYER  PROMOTES  HODGSON 


Boston  Manager  Named  a  Vice- 
President  Handling  Radio 

Hyland  L.  Ilodgson,  in  charge  of  the 
Boston  office  of  N*.  W.  .\yer  &  Son  for 
the  past  five  years,  has  been  named  a 
vice-i)resi<lent  of  the  firm  and  will  1k’  in 
charge  of  business  a<iministration  of  the 
radio  advertising  division  in  New  York. 

lx)rimer  B.  Slocum,  with  the  firm  for 
the  past  10  years  and  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  office  since  1923,  has 
been  named  manager  of  the  Boston  office, 
which  was  established  25  years  ago,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  lx  opened  by  the 
firm. 


A.A.A.A.  Names  Film  Committee 

Guy  H.  Richards,  of  McCann-Firick- 
son,  Inc.,  has  Ix-en  api)ointed  chairman 
of  the  newly  created  Committee  on 
•Screen  .Advertising  of  the  American  .As- 
.sociation  of  .Advertising  Agencies. 
Other  members  are;  K.  L.  Strobridge. 
Xewell-Emniett  Company;  .A.  Fi.  Bonn. 
H an ff- Metzger,  Inc.;  Stacy  W.  Page, 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  tlsborn,  Inc., 
J.  -A.  Brennen,  Campbell-Fiwald  Com¬ 
pany:  Walter  R.  Hine,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company;  L.  G.  Meads.  The 
Blackman  Company ;  and  Randall  W. 
Borough,  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan. 
The  committee  is  to  work  with  motion 
picture  pr(xlucers  and  distributors  on 
•Structural,  creative,  and  distribution 
problems  in  this  new  medium. 


Motor  Salon  To  Redfield-Coupe 

The  .Automobile  Salon,  which  is  the 
name  of  the  custom-built  car  exhibit 
each  year  in  Xew  York,  Chicago,  San 
F'rancisco  and  Los  .Angeles,  has  placed 
its  account  with  Redfield-Coupe.  Inc., 
advertising  agents  of  Xew  York  City. 

Handling  Rubber  Product*  Account 

Wilson  H.  Lee  .Advertising  Agency, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  apiKiinted 
to  direct  the  account  of  the  Sponge  Rub¬ 
ber  Prcxiucts  Company,  Derby,  Conn. 
Eastern  newspapers  and  direct  mail  will 
be  used. 


Cahill  Branch  Manager 

The  Xew  York  office  of  Albert  Frank 
&  Co.  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  John  J.  Cahill  as  manager  of  its  Los 
Angeles  branch.  Mr.  Cahill  was  for¬ 
merly  president  of  John  J.  Cahill,  Inc., 
advertising  agency  of  Denver. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
By  C.  P.  McDonald- 


Alma  Woodward 

VOU  might  call  .A.  W.  Advertising, 
Inc.,  Xew  A’ork.  a  close  corporation 
with  a  capital  C.  Here’s  the  lowdown : 
“.A.  W.”  is  .Arthur  W<K)dward,  president; 
Bliss  Woodward,  vice-president,  is  the 
son  of  -Arthur  and  .Alma  W  axlward,  who 
is  secretary  and  copy  chief. 

■A.  W.  Advertising  blossomed  out  as  a 
family  affair  in  1918.  Mrs.  .Arthur 
W<wxiward  quit  feature  writing  for  the 
.VcH’  I’orF  livniiii/i  li'orld,  a  job  she  had 
held  for  eight  years,  to  devote  her  gifted 
ix-n  to  copywriting  for  the  Grand  Central 
Cadillac,  Ixwis  Brothers’  hair  prepara¬ 
tion.  \'italis,  Mme.  Binner's  Corsets.  R. 
Louis  Ix'auty  specialties  and  various  other 
bK'als  accounts. 

In  ‘‘off”  hours,  she  has  a  keen  fondness 
for  good  music.  In  “on”  hours  she 
writes  copy  backeil  by  the  courage  of  her 
convictions. 

“F-'.ven  the  die-hards  begin  to  admit 
that  the  last  25  years  have  brought  a 
change  in  cfKles  of  living,  human  ambi¬ 
tions.  and  public  intelligence,”  Mrs. 
\V’(Kidward  declares,  “^'et,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  much  advertising  copy  still  basks  in 
the  old.  mellow  light. 

“I  have  found  that  where  rmce  we  could 
admonish  we  must  now  advise.  Where 
formerlv  we  could  preach  we  must  now 
chat.  Xegative  copy  that  incited  fear 
and  a  sale  years  ago,  now  breeds  antag¬ 
onism  and  ridicule. 

“In  short,  extravagant  statements,  pre- 
misterous  testimonials,  and  dire  threats 
in  advertising  copy  are  all  passe.  The 
gullibility  of  the  public  has  shrunk  amaz¬ 
ing''-. 

“Tbev  are  no  longer  interested  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  company,  the  moral 
‘■‘•'iiding  of  members  of  the  firm  or  what 
•he  product  has  done  for  the  Chinese. 

Thev  a.sk  one  question . and 

expect  an  answer :  ‘What  will  it  do  for 
uicf  ” 


Using  Foreign-Language  Papers 

The  Xew  York  Recording  I^aboratories, 
Port  Washington,  Wis..  manufacturers  of 
nhonograph  records  have  entered  the 
foreign  newspajxr  advertising  field.  In 
addition  to  their  usual  campaign  in  farm 
I'apers  and  general  magazines,  copy  is 
annearing  in  German.  Polish.  Italian  and 
other  foreign  language  newsnaTxrs.  The 
advertising  is  being  handled  by  Klau- 
\’an  Pieterson-Dunlap- Younggreen,  Inc 


New  Account  For  Bedford 

The  advertising  account  of  Bishop, 
McCormick  &•  Bishop,  Brooklyn  and 
I^ng  Island  distributors  of  Dodge  Broth¬ 
ers  pleasure  cars  and  commercial  cars, 
has  been  placed  with  the  Bedford  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gets  Airplane  Account 

The  Aeronautical  Association  of 
America,  Cincinnati,  manufacturers  of 
Aeronca  light  airplanes,  has  placed  its 
advertising  account  with  the  Keelor  & 
Stites  Company  of  Cincinnati. 


AGENCY  EXECUTIVES  SHIFTED 


Houlihan,  Inc.,  Sends  Coast  Office 
Group  to  Grand  Rapids 

James  Ho'ulihan,  Inc.,  advertising 
counsel  for  the  newlv  organized  DeVaux- 
Hall  Motors  Corporation,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  leased  approximately 
one-third  of  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Commerce  building,  it 
was  announced  Feb.  13  by  James  Houli¬ 
han.  president. 

Included  in  the  staff  who  have  gone  to 
Grand  Rapids  from  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  the  agency  are  Peter  Hurst.  Mr. 
Houlihan’s  son-in-law,  who  is  assistant 
production  manager  of  the  advertising 
firm ;  Elwood  Adams,  art  director ;  T.  FI. 
Moriarity,  copy  chief,  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Magennis,  production  manager. 


New  Alemite  Campaign 

Charles  H.  Touzalin  .Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  is  planning  the  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  tf)  be  launched  by 
the  Alemite  Division  of  Stewart- Warner 
Corporation  on  Pennsylvania  Ba.sed 
Motor  Oil.  The  new  pnxluct  of  Ale¬ 
mite  was  fir.st  announced  at  a  gathering 
of  sales  repre.sentatives  of  Alemite  in  the 
F'dgewater  Reach  Hotel.  Chicago,  last 
week.  The  pnxluct  is  said  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  number  of  years  experimenta¬ 
tion  for  a  satisfactory  motor  lubrication 
and  its  introduction  is  intended  to  round 
out  the  .Alemite  list  of  lubricants. 


Hosfoos  Succeeds  Giles 

F'mil  Hofsfxis,  Detroit,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  vice-president  of  Ketchum,  MacLewl 
and  (jrove,  Inc..  Pittsburgh  agency,  suc¬ 
ceeding  F'rnest  T.  Giles,  resigned.  Giles 
will  become  general  sales  manager,  Xa- 
tional  Firepr(x>fing  Corporation,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  March  1.  Hofsoos  was  associat¬ 
ed  with  MacManus,  Inc.,  Detroit,  for 
seven  years,  as  director  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  research  and  director  of  the 
agency’s  field  service  division. 


THREE  ACCOUNTS  TO  LESAN 

H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  Inc 
of  New  York,  has  been  appoint^  to 
aid  in  advertising  campaigns  for  the 
Baldwin  Belting  &  Leather  Company 
New  York;  the  Bonide  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
chemicals,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  and  the  Nichols 
Copper  Company  refiners  of  copper  and 
agricultural  chemicals,  Xew  York.  'Trade 
and  farm  publications,  and  direct  mail 
will  be  the  media  used. 


Two  Appoint  Chicago  Agency 

Woodman-Stewart  Company,  Chicago 
advertising  agency.  111  North  Canal 
street,  is  now  placing  the  accounts  of  the 
Health-O-Quaiity  Products  Company, 
Cincinnati,  ().,  and  the  Trippe  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Chicago.  The  agency 
became  Woodman-Stewart  in  January 
when  Jesse  L.  Stewart,  formerly  with 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  joined  Mr.  Woodman. 


Simpson  With  Reimers  &  Whitehill 

G.  H.  Simpson,  formerly  with  the 
Xew  York  office  of  Cleaveland  A. 
Chandler,  Boston  agency,  has  joined  the 
Reimers  &  Whitehill  agency.  Xew  York, 
as  an  account  executive.  He  was  previ¬ 
ously  with  Critchfield  &  Co.  and  Ferro 
Machine  F'oundry  Co.,  both  of  Chicago. 


Insurance  Account  to  Gray 

The  Camden  Fire  Insurance  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Camden.  X.  J.  has  appointed  lerome 
B.  Gray  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  agency,  to 
handle  its  account.  Insurance  journals 
and  direct  mail  will  be  used.  This  year 
commemorates  the  ‘AHh  anniversary  of 
the  association. 


Furniture  Account  To  Phelps 

The  Kindel  Furniture  Company  of 
Grand  Rapids,  reputed  to  be  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  line  wofxl  beds, 
has  retained  George  Harri.son  Phelps. 
Inc.,  Detroit,  as  advertising  counsel. 


Agency  Elects  Officers 

.Stockholders  of  the  World  Wide  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Corjsoration.  meeting  at  the 
Xew  York  offices,  F'eb.  12,  eit*cted  the 
following  directors  and  officers  for  the 
year :  F'.mil  Maurice  Scholz,  president 
and  director ;  George  E.  \’oelxen,  vice- 
president,  six-retary,  treasurer  and  di¬ 
rector;  William  (i.  F'allon,  director;  Ellis 
J.  Finch,  director;  Howard  S.  Zoll, 
dircct<)r. 


Drake  Joins  Woodman-Stewart 

C.  Ernest  Drake,  formerly  with 
F'axon  Inc.,  is  now  with  the  Woodman- 
.Stewart  Company,  Oiicago  agency,  as  a 
contract  and  copy  man.  The  Health-O 
Quality  Products  Company  of  Cincinnati 
and  the  Trippe  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Chicago,  have  placed  their  accounts 
with  this  agency. 

Copeland  Leaves  Gillette 

Iv  I).  Coixdand.  for  thirteen  years  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  Company,  Boston,  resigned 
recently. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
RADIUS . 


Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-six  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 
Amea  Trlbuna  ~ 


Boone  Neve-Bepob- 
llcsn 

Burllnsum  Ossett* 
Burllngtoa  Bswk-Ejre 
Carroll  Dally  Herald 
Cedar  Rapid*  OaaeUe 
a  Republloan 
Ceoternlle  loweslan 
a  Cltlien 
CUnton  Herald 
CouncU  Bluffs  Mon- 
parell 

CreetoD  Nowa-Ad*«r- 
User 

Davenport  Deinoorat 
a  Loader 
Davenport  Tlmee 
Dubuque  Telettrapk- 
Herald  and  Tlmea 
Journal 

Fort  Dodge  Meaeen- 
gor  a  Chronicle 


ffon  Madleoo  DeBO- 
orat  _ 

Iowa  City  Preee  Clt- 
tien 

Keokuk  Oats  City 
liamhalltovn  TIbms- 
Republloan 
Ifaimo  City  Olobe- 
Oaiette  a  TlBM 
jSueoatlne  Journal  A 
Nevre-Trlbune 
Newton  Newi 
Oelweln  Dally 
Regleter 

Ovkalnona  HeNld 
Ottumwa  CourW 
Perry  Chief 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Waehlnron  Jounw 
Waterloo  BveolM 
Courier 

Waterloe  Tribune 


Another  $10,500,000 
Job  for  Camden 
Ship  Industry 


Alreiifl.v  employing  over  6.000 
l»eo|»le  of  South  .Ier»*e.v  iind  with 
volume  i>f  eon>ttrii*‘llon  u'isurln* 
employment  for  next  two  year*, 
the  New  York  ShIphiilhlInK  Com- 
piiiiy  of  Camden.  N.  J*. 
awarded  eontraet  fnr  another 
$IO..><»n.(MH»  1.  S.  Na%y  CriilRer. 

To  pats  up  Intensivi  cultivation  of  th« 
South  Jertey  Market  at  thii  time  ii  w 
ignore  one  of  the  most  prosperoui  ^ 
tiont  of  America.  The  ONLY  com^ 
coverage,  plus  maaimum  reader  mter^ 
it  available  through  South  Jertey  i  own 
LOCAL  newtpapert. 

COURIER-POST 

"A  24-Hour  Modium  at  one  coit" 
Lets  than  half  of  IS  rtader  dukllastle* 

Nailonal  Bopreaentatlvs* 
OEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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S  T  A  W  1.  E  If 


K.  E  O  R 


Fresident,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 

“I  thought  that  we  had  some  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  until  we  started  work  in  countries  where  circulations 
are  not  audited.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone  in  this  country  to 
realize  what  the  absence  of  audited  figures  means  in  addi¬ 
tional  outlay  of  time,  work,  and  money.  In  many  offices  in 
other  countries  it  has  taken  our  organization  literally  months 
of  intensive  advance  work  solely  on  the  problems  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  information  obtained  under  these  difficulties, 
had  there  been  an  A.  B.  C.,  would  have  been  instantly  available. 

“To  these  first  costs  must  be  added  the  continuing  cost  of 
keeping  circulation  data  up  to  date. 

“I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  A.  B.  C.  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  successful  cooperative 
undertakings  of  the  generation.” 


O  E  O  R  O  E 


Pear  sow 


Director  of»lIedia,  Clilcas:o  Office,  J.  Walter  Tliomp!>ion  Company 


“Perhaps  only  those  of  us  who  have  been  buying  advertising 
space  for  a  time  we  have  to  measure  in  decades,  can  fully 
appreciate  the  great  job  the  A.  B.  C.  has  done.  And  its  work  is 
just  as  necessary  now  as  it  ever  was  in  the  past. 

“I  think  the  current  trend  of  business  requires  us  all  to  give 
more  detailed  study  than  ever  before  to  actual  A.  B.  C.  Audit 
Reports  and  Publisher’s  Statements.  To  appraise  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  publication  intelligently,  we  must  know  the  dis¬ 
tribution,  circulation  methods,  subscription  prices  and  other 
facts  that  are  reliably  shown  only  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau.” 


•  Would  you  picture  for  yourself  American  advertising  as 
It  existed  two  decades  ago?  Follow  business,  then,  as  it  seeks 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Survey  with  men  in  American 
advertising  agencies,  the  field  of  media  in  Britain,  on  the 
Continent,  in  South  America,  in  the  Far  East. 

There,  in  circulation  claims,  chaos  still  prevails.  Expensive 


research  and  constant  vigilance  are  needed  in  buying  space. 
Advertising  must  surmount  a  needless  hurdle — an  obstacle 
which  in  this  country  has  been  removed  forever. 

Facing  the  same  conditions  under  which  advertising  still 
struggles  in  other  lands,  American  advertising  sixteen  years 
ago  demanded  a  change.  The  regulatory  force  came  from 
within.  Advertisers,  advertising  agencies  and  publishers 
joined  in  founding  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Everybody  today  knows  the  plainly  printed,  unpreten¬ 
tious  looking  reports  of  the  A.  B.  C.  They  cover  almost 
every  important  publication.  They  are  packed  with  facts 
which  the  wise  buyer  of  space  takes  pains  to  heed. 

Men  who  seek  the  last  dollar  of  value  in  their  advertising 
budgets  are  not  content  with  figures  on  paid  circulation  only. 
They  search  out  the  whole  story,  as  told  in  the  complete 
A.  B.  C.  reports.  And  therein  they  find  the  gauge  to  true 
values  in  advertising,  the  means  to  make  an  appropriation 
yield  the  results  that  business  demands. 

As  a  recognition  of  service,  not  only  agencies  and  publish¬ 
ers,  but  a  distinguished  group  of  advertisers,  today  hold 
membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


An  Adverti^iement  by  the 

AIJBIT  BUREAU  OF  €IR€UL.AT101V8 

Executive  Offices  *  *  *  Chicago 
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AD-VENTURES 

■By  ROBERT  S.  MANN- 


RADIO  STATION  BUYS 
NEWSPAPER  SPACE 


AD  TIPS 


billion  dollars  or  more  is  the 
value  of  the  “Sunkist”  good-will, 
according  to  papers  in  a  suit  filed  in 
New  York  this  week  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  style 
name  “Sunkist”  by  Sunkist  Drinks,  Inc. 
The  Exchange,  it  is  stated,  has  spent 
$13,000,000  in  advertising  the  Sunkist 
brai’.ds  since  1907. 

The  suit  opens  an  interesting  field  for 
speculation.  If  we  spread  the  $13,000,- 
000  over  the  last  23  years,  it  appears 
that  the  upkeep  on  a  billion-dollar  prop¬ 
erty  is  only  $.t65,217,  or  slightly  more 
than  .0565  of  one  per  cent.  “Upkeep.” 
by  the  way,  is  a  rather  mild  word,  at 
that ;  “upbuilding”  would  be  l)etter. 

Or  if  wc  turn  it  another  way.  it  seems 
that  a  fair  return  on  an  advertising  in¬ 
vestment  is  7692  per  cent  in  23  years. 

No  seller  of  advertising  space  could 
claim  any  more. 

*  *  *. 

PROBLEMS  of  agency  operation 
were  the  topics  for  discussion  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Council  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Feb.  19,  at  the  Hotel  Com- 
mc^ore.  About  30  to  40  agency  princi¬ 
pals  were  expected  to  attend.  George  F. 
Gouge,  vice-president  of  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  is  chairman  of 
the  council. 

*  *  *’ 

Aspring  advertising  campaign  by 
the  All-Year  Qub  of  Southern 
California  will  be  “designed  to  meet  ex¬ 
isting  business  conditions  and  to  offset 
competition  of  resort  and  travel  areas 
sponsored  by  52  foreign  governments  as 
well  as  that  of  other  resort  areas  in  the 
United  States,”  according  to  Don 
Thomas,  executive  secretary.  The  club 
claims  a  record  for  low  overhead  costs 
in  its  advertising,  putting  %.l  per  cent 
of  all  subscriptions  into  its  campaign, 
while  the  average  overhead  for  com¬ 
munity  advertising  campaigns  is  put  at 
15  per  cent. 

•  *  ♦ 

Growth  of  co-operative  advertising 
by  trade  associations  is  indicated  by 
a  preliminary  survey  by  the  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  department  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
which  shows  that  400  associations  had 
done  trade  promotion  work  at  a  total 
cost  of  more  than  $22,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  $6,653,351  was  spent  directly 
for  advertising,  while  technical  research 
and  field  service  were  the  other  items 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

«  *  * 

New  Yorker  Hotel,  inserting  an  offer 
to  sell  candy  by  mail  in  the  regular 
hotel  advertisements,  found  the  plan  pro¬ 
vided  a  good  check  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  advertisments,  according  to  C. 
K.  Swafford,  advertising  manager. 
Readers  would  not  find  the  candy  offer 
unless  they  read  the  hotel  copy.  “Hotel 
prospects  cannot  fill  in  a  coupon  and  ask 
to  have  a  room  sent  to  them,”  explains 
Swafford.  “The  effect  of  a  good  adver¬ 
tisement  may  not  be  felt  until  six  months 
or  a  year  after  it  is  read.  The  result 
is  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  tell  when 
copy  was  effective.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

I_T  has  been  our  experience  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  advertising  campaign  that  after 
the  first  excitement  of  stocking  the  trade 
is  over,  the  descent  into  the  valley  of  de¬ 
spond  is  steady.  Any  business  man  who 
has  had  no  experience  in  shoveling  nice 
crisp  new  money  into  a  void,  suffers. 
The  climh  up  the  hill  is  no  easy  matter. 
The  top  of  the  hill  has  a  trick  of  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  near,  but  as  each  ridge  is 
mounted,  the  skyline  slips  up  a  little 
farther,  but  there  is  a  fine  view  at  the 
top,  and  bracing  air,  too,  and  it  isn’t 
crowded” — John  Bennett  Bissell,  Hce- 
president,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc. 

♦  *  ♦ 

SAID  Rome  C.  Stephenson,  president  of 
the  American  Bankers’  Association, 
speaking  Feb.  17  before  the  Business 
Policy  Forum,  School  of  Business  and 
Civic  Administration,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York:  “Fortunately  not  all  ad¬ 


vertising  (of  the  past  decade)  was  of 
the  character  of  that  campaign  for 
proselytizing  w'omen  to  cigarettes  by 
casting  discredit  on  other  unquestionably 
wholesome  commodities,  that  at  last  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  warnings  of 
public  authority  as  embodying  unfair 
business  methods,  but  not  before  it  had 
won  thousands  of  our  immature  girls  to 
avoid  wholesome  food  values  and  take 
up  smoking  because  they  thought  it 
would  bring  them  the  slim  figures  that 
the  styles  demanded.  There  was  an  in¬ 
sincerity  and  a  spirit  of  disservice  to  the 
public  in  that  campaign  that  was  dupli¬ 
cated,  even  if  in  lesser  degree,  in  other 
of  the  advertising  of  the  period.  It  leads 
us  to  remark  that  there  are  two  distinct 
schools  of  advertising, — one  which  seeks 
to  sell  only  those  things  to  the  public 
which  it  honestly  believes  in  and  believes 
to  be  good  for  the  public  to  have, — an¬ 
other  that  gives  no  thought  to  the  sin¬ 
cerities  of  life  but  sums  up  its  whole 
business  philosophy  in  the  terms :  ‘The 
sales  justify  the  means!’” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

E  seem  to  recall  some  prominent 
”  bankers  who  lent  their  names  and 
faces  to  advertisements  congratulating 
this  same  advertiser  upon  his  progressive 
policies. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  STEPHENSON  was  discussing 
■ — at  some  length — the  follies  of  the 
1929  boom,  and  suggesting  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  be,  not  lowered,  but  “de¬ 
bunked.”  His  analysis  of  advertising 
conditions:  “Necessary  to  keeping  this 
situation  going  were  great  campaigns  of 
production  and  distribution  of  consumers’ 
goods.  These  were  essential  to  keep 
plants  busy  and  to  meet  payrolls.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  salesmanship  outdid  them¬ 
selves  in  their  assaults  on  the  great  pool 
of  public  buying  power  created  by  high 
wages  and  inflated  credit.  Our  great 
business  chiefs  set  up  tremendous  pro¬ 
duction  programs  and  the  sales  forces 
were  lashed  to  superhuman  efforts  to 
keep  distribution  up  with  production. 
‘Produce  and  sell ! — Produce  and  sell !’ 
was  the  throbbing  tempo  of  industry, 
beating  like  the  relentless  tomtoms  of 
war.  The  advertising  medicine  men  took 
up  the  beat  and  with  their  spells  and  in¬ 
cantations  they  got  the  public  swinging 
in  a  mad  dance  of  unrestrained  spending. 
It  was  the  new  American  standard  of 
living.  The  spending  was  largely  for 
consumers’  goods  bought  on  credit,  to  be 
liquidated  out  of  the  labor  of  future 
years.  I 

“Advertising  has  come  to  play  a  large 
part  in  determining  the  character  of  the 
times.  Through  it  styles  are  created. 
Through  it  demand  is  stimulated  and  di¬ 
rected.  Advertising  is  a  real  economic 
force,  a  dynamic  social  influence.  This 
truth  is  too  obvious  for  elaboration.  We 
all  feel  its  force.  Advertising,  there¬ 
fore,  carries  a  heavy  public  responsibility. 
Much  of  the  good  or  evil  character  of 
the  times  may  he  laid  at  its  door.  Much 
of  the  economic  wisdom  or  weakness  of 
a  business  cycle  is  chargeable  to  adver¬ 
tising.” 


Copy  Stressing  Popularity  of  Local 
Station  Placed  in  Seattle  Dailies 
— New  Listeners  Sought 
by  Owners 


Newspapers  of  Seattle  were  selected 
by  Station  KJR,  of  the  Northwest 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  Seattle,  to 


New  Agency  Placing  Copy 

Lethridge,  Inc.,  recently  granted  Illi¬ 
nois  incorporation  papers,  and  doing 
business  at  520  North  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago,  is  now  placing  the  account  of 
the  A.  G.  Morse  Candy  Company.  It 
is  reported  that  newspapers  in  four 
Illinois  towns  will  he  used  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  lethridge,  Inc.,  is  also  placing 
the  account  of  the  .American  Barley  Cor¬ 
poration,  Carver.  Minn.,  manufacturers 
of  Cream  of  Bariev. 


Newspaper  copy  placed  by  Seattle 
station  to  attract  listeners. 

advertise  advantages  of  this  station  at 
Seattle,  and  of  KGA  at  Spokane  and 
KEX  at  Portland,  others  of  the  North¬ 
west  chain. 

Large  size  display  space  was  chosen 
to  give  the  results  of  a  recent  count 
which  indicated  the  popularity  of  KJR, 
and  to  suggest  to  business  men  that  they 
could  increase  their  business  by  using 
KJR  for  radio  advertising.  A  copy  of 
one  of  the  newspaper  messages  of  the 
broadcasting  system  is  shown  herewith. 
In  a  box  on  the  right  may  be  seen  the 
appeal  to  the  business  executive  to  u.se 
radio  advertising  in  order  to  boost  their 
sales. 

The  survey  conducted  at  first-hand  in 
Seattle  for  a  national  advertiser,  which 
led  investigators  into  500  radio  homes 
for  complete  data  on  which  station  was 
favored  and  why  its  programs  pleased, 
was  the  basis  for  the  “story”  released  in 
newspaper  advertising  in  Seattle. 

Besides  the  popularity  of  the  system, 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  Seattle 
radio  station  were  advertised. 


S.  K.  EIIi(  Rejoins  Erwin  Wasey 

Sherman  K.  Ellis,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Erwin.  Wasev  &  Co.,  Inc., 
in  New  York,  has  returned  to  that  com¬ 
pany  as  vice-president  in  Chicago  after 
spending  two  years  in  California. 


Fred  T.  Bangs  &  Co.,  435  North  Michins 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the  treooat 
of  United  Air  Cieaner  Corporation,  Chicago. 

Behel  tc  Harvey,  326  West  Ma<iison  street 
Chicago.  Is  preparing  a  list  of  newspaper^ 
scattered  territory  on  the  I.Ape-A(iier  Company 
Coiumbus,  Ohio,  inunufactiirer  of  women’s  sho^’ 
Copy  is  to  be  released  iate  in  March, 

E.  H.  Brown  Advertising  Company,  140  Sontk 
Dearltorn  street,  Chicago.  Is  sending  out  cony 
to  newapni>ers  on  the  Cole  Medical  Company 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  ' 

Campbell  Ewald  Company,  66  Kant  South 
Water  street.  Chicago.  May  use  some  addltiontl 
towns  on  the  Walter  H.  Johnson  Candy  Com. 
pany,  Chicago. 

Ehlbert  Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  T5  Bast 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  Is  using  newspapers  in 
scattered  territory  for  copy  on  Chain  of  Lakea 
Chicago.  ^ 

Green,  Fulton,  &  Cunningham,  360  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the 
account  of  Alfred  Decker  &  Cohn.  Chicago. 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons,  300  North  Michigu 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  i>reparing  a  list  of  news- 
papers  for  tlie  spring  caiuiralgn  of  Welch's 
Urape  Juice  Company.  WestOeld,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons.  360  North  Michigu 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  Isauing  contracts  to  news- 
jiaiiers  on  Dr.  W.  T.  Bobo,  Buttle  Creek 
Michigan. 

Kreioker  &  Heloan,  60S  South  Dearimm  street, 
Ciiicago.  Is  now  placing  the  accoiiut  of  Boweyi, 
Inc.,  Chicago. 

C.  F.  W,  Nichols  Company,  3ti0  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  preparing  a  list  of 
newsimpers  on  the  Canadian  I'ucific  Kallroad. 
New  York. 

J,  Walter  Thompson  Company,  410  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  preparing  quite 
a  general  list  of  newspapers  on  Shell  I’etroleum 
Com|>any,  St.  Ix)uis. 


Agency  It  Now  Lyman  Iritb  &  Co. 

The  Huber  Hoge,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  of  New  York  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  under  the  name  of  Lyman  Irish  & 
Co.,  Inc.  New  capital  has  been  provided 
to  carry  on  the  increased  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  stated,  and  the  personnel  has 
been  increased.  The  new  officers  are 
Lyman  Irish,  president;  E.  W.  Maa- 
voy,  executive  vice-president;  M.  Robert 
Herman,  vice-president ;  Frederick  An¬ 
derson,  vice-president;  Paul  Tompkins 
Irish,  secretary ;  Carl  Harber,  treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA  EDITOR  ARRESTED 

A.  E.  Clark,  editor,  manager  and  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  Felt  (Okla.)  Enterprise, 
has  been  arrested  on  information  filed 
by  Roy  St.  Lewis,  United  States  district 
attorney,  charging  use  of  the  mail  to  de¬ 
fraud.  St.  I^wis  made  the  announce¬ 
ment  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Only  10  other  citiee  •  have  a  newspaper 
with  as  large  a  circulation  as  The 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

Over  240fi00  Daily 


The  Coeur  d’Alene 
PRESS-- 

The  only  daily  paper 
in  Kootenai  County, 
and  the  dominant 
newspaper  of 

THE  RICH 
IDAHO  PANHANDLE 

Press  leadership  and  Press  excln- 
■ive  coverage  is  the  only  medinm 
that  can  successfully  put  over  yonr 
campaign  in  this  rich  buying  field. 

A  SCRIPPS  CANFIELD 

NEWSPAPER 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

National  Representative! 


PRESS  GALLERY  ENLARGED 

The  Quebec  parliamentary  press  gal 
lery  accommodations  were  doubled 
week  giving  space  for  25  reporters. 


this 


*  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Philade^hia,  Baltimore,  Kanees  City, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Dea  Moinee. 


J 


Base  and  Furniture  Now 
Available  on  the  ELROD 


The  Elrod  has  long  been  known  to  cast  the  most  satisfadlory 
leads,  slugs,  and  rules  which  can  be  produced  in  a  newspaper 
composing  room.  The  new  Model  F,  with  greatly  increased 
range  in  point  size  of  produft,  now  provides  in  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way,  base  for  cut  or  plate  mounting  and  furniture  for 
make-up.  The  new  base,  a  newspaper  page  of  the  36  point  size 
of  which  is  shown  above,  is  accurate  in  height  and  will  stand  up 
under  the  most  severe  stereotyping  pressure.  The  new  Model 
Elrod  delivers  this  page,  with  minimum  attention,  in  40  minutes. 

Complete  information  about  the 

new  Elrod  gladly  sent  on  request 

LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  CLYBOURN  AVENUE  •  •  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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ALBANY  WRITERS  HAVE 
STUNT  DINNER  MAR.  26 

Officials  to  Be  “Roasted"  by  Legisla* 
tiTe  Correspondents — Ex-Got. 

Smith  Will  Be  Honor 
Guest 

William  E.  Lawby,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  announced  this  week  that  the 
annual  stunt  dinner  of  the  New  York 
Legislative  Correspondents’  Association 
will  take  place  March  26  at  the  Hotel 
Ten  Eyck,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Between  covering  the  legislature  for 
their  newspapers,  the  Albany  correspon¬ 
dents  are  busy  with  skits  in  which  men 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  state 
government  arc  “roasted.”  This  _  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  annual  dinner 
since  1004.  although  the  association  dates 
back  to  1888,  the  first  reporters’  organ¬ 
ization  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Former  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
the  only  chief  executive  of  the  state 
ever  to  be  inducted  as  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Correspondents’  Association 
while  he  held  office,  will  be  the  honor 
guest  at  this  year’s  dinner,  with  Oliver 
Quayle  and  Charles  M.  Winchester, 
Sr.,  who  are  the  only  other  honorary 
members. 

John  C.  Crary,  New  York  Sun  cor¬ 
respondent  who  is  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  has  designated  Mr.  I.awby, 
.Vrtc  York  American,  as  general  chair¬ 
man  for  the  dinner,  with  Harold  P.  Jar¬ 
vis,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  an<l  Thomas 
C.  Stowell,  Nerv  York  Herald  Tribune, 
as  vice-chairman.  I^eo  W.  O’Brien,  Al- 
bany  Times-lhtion.  is  secretary. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  are : 
George  L.  Cassidy.  Brooklyn  Times; 
George  \V.  Franklin.  Troy  Times; 
George  M.  Janvrin,  .Staten  Island  Ad- 
Tanee;  George  W.  Herrick,  Nejc  i'ork 
Morning  Telegraph ;  Clinton  L.  Mosher, 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  Maurice  Rodesk,  A’ctt' 
York  Evening  Journal;  Frederick  A. 
Storm.  Rochester  Times-lhiion;  Ray¬ 
mond  I.  Borst,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  ;•  Ernest  K.  Lindley,  Nezv  York 
U’orld;  John  C.  O’Brien,  Nna  York 
Herald  Tribune;  William  O.  Trapp, 
Neit'  York  Es'cning  U'orld;  W.  Axel 
Warn.  .Vctc  York  Times,  and  Charles 
Cole,  Rochester  Democrat  <5*  Chronicle. 

George  I).  Morris.  AVk'  York  Tele¬ 
gram.  is  in  charge  of  the  dinner  place¬ 
ments  ;  ITiomas  D.  Peters,  Brooklyn 
.Standard-Union,  costumes,  and  Charles 
H.  Armitage,  Buffalo  Evening  Nen's,  in¬ 
vitations. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK  REPORTS 

The  preliminary  report  for  the  Kim- 
l)erly-Ciark  Corporation  for  the  year 
ended  Dec.  31,  shows  a  net  profit  of  $3,- 
011.357.  after  all  charges  including  bond 
interest  and  federal  taxes,  equal  after 
preferred  requirements  to  $4.82  a  share 
on  490,800  shares  of  common  stock  out¬ 
standing.  This  compares  with  $3,872,614 
or  $6.54  share  in  the  preceding  year. 


News  Editors 
Art  Editors 
and  Writers*^ 

are  cordially  invited  to  make  use 
of  our  comprehensive  library  of 
Canadian  photographs  and  reports. 
These  cover  Canadian  Agriculture, 
Industry,  Lumbering,  Hydro-Elec¬ 
tric  Development,  Fishing  and  Hunt¬ 
ing,  Sport,  Towns  and  Cities,  etc. 

Telephone:  IVickersham  2-3200. 

Pres*  Department 

Canadian  National  Railways, 

673  Fifth  Avenue 


FORESEES  MORE  BANK  COPY 

Executive  Say*  They  May  Be  Forced 
to  “Merchandiae  Credit" 

“Bank  advertising  cannot  long  remain 
an  accessory,”  said  Don  Knowlton,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  First  Union 
Trust  Company,  Cleveland,  in  an  address 
before  Chicago  Financial  Advertisers  re¬ 
cently.  “It  is  destined  to  become  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  credit  machine,”  he 
added. 

“The  market  is  now  oversupplied  with 
credit,”  Mr.  Knowlton  continued,  “and 
bank  advertising  will  have  to  concern 
itself  less  with  securing  savings ' deposits 
and  more  with  finding  a  market  for  the 
large  supply  of  credit. 

“Banks,  it  seems  likely,  are  destined  to 
make  public  admissitMi  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  in  the  business  of  lending  money 
and  to  concentrate  on  the  merchandising 
of  credit  rather  than  thrift. 

“Development  of  smaller  companies 
into  good  customers  for  credit  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  potential  market,  since 
large  corporations  usually  have  large 
surpluses  on  hand.  To  accomplish  this, 
specialized  departments  in  banks  to  ad¬ 
vise  small  companies  in  intelligent  mer¬ 
chandising  will  doubtless  api^ar,  thereby 
making  them  letter  credit  risks  and  de¬ 
veloping  better  prospects  for  credit 
sales.”  ' 


CALLS  RATE  CUT  DEMANDS 
UNREASONABLE 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

business  in  either  guise  or  disguise  as 
local  advertising.  We  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  selling  our  papers  in  combination 
and  if  an  advertiser  feels  that  he  will 
not  buy  under  those  conditions  we  shall 
have  to  do  without  his  business. 

Our  papers  are  published  in  a  territory 
that  is  wholly  our  own.  No  big  city 
papers  give  us  any  worthwhile  competi¬ 
tion.  To  cover  '^ur  efty  with  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  other  mediums  would  be  a  most 
expensive  and  far  from  effective  job. 
Our  rates  have  always  been  reasonable 
and  for  good  reasons  they  will  be  kept 
so.  All  we  ask  is  a  reasonable  profit. 

VV'^e  have  never  tried  to  tell  an  adver¬ 
tiser  what  he  shall  charge  for  his  prod¬ 
uct.  W’e  cannot  know  for  we  do  not 
know  his  costs  of  manufacture  or  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  We  feel  that  we  too  have  a 
right  to  name  the  price  of  our  own  prod¬ 
uct  and  to  rule  as  to  the  method  in 
which  it  be  sold. 

The  problems  of  the  publisher  in  these 
days  are  onerous  and  numerous  eno'ugh 
without  those  that  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agents  would  add  to  the  burden. 
All  of  us  have  some  faults.  All  of  us 


can  improve  our  business  and  our  meth¬ 
ods  without  question.  And  it  would  be 
best  for  all  of  us  if  each  of  us  would 
start  improving  in  our  own  home,  in  our 
own  business,  before  going  afield  and 
taking  a  wallop  at  someone  we  thint 
culpable.  '  ™ 

HAYES  TO  SAY  PRESS  MASS 

Patrick  Cardinal  Hayes,  of  \ew 
York,  will  officiate  at  a  pontifical  mass 
to  be  said  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral 
May  3,  in  celebration  of  the  30th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Newspaper  Men’s  As¬ 
sociation.  A  banouet  will  follow  in  the 
ballrcwm  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin.  'The 
association  holds  its  regular  masses  at 
St.  .Andrew’s  Church  in  Duane  street 
and  every  five  years  has  a  special  service 
at  the  Cathedral.  James  E.  Hevrin,  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association.  Plans  for  the 
anniversary  celebration  were  started  by 
Mgr.  William  E.  Cashin  of  St.  Andrew’s. 

H.  C,  HASKELL  ENGAGED 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Lucy  .Alice 
O’Connell,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  to 
Henry  C.  Ha.skell  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Kansas  City  Star,  has  been  announced. 
Miss  O’Connell  is  the  daughter  of  Maj. 
George  A.  O’Connell,  regular  army,  and 
Mr.  Haskell  is  the  son  of  Henry  J, 
Haskell,  editor  of  the  Star. 


For  Quality 
V  ulcan-izp 
Your  Presses 


Quality  Printing 
Increases  Cireulation 


For  Quality 
V  ulcan-ize 
Your  Presses 


Vulcan  Rubber  Rollers 

Produce  Superior  Quality  Printing 

Ink  Qualities 


Tackiness” 


Not  Stickiness 


New  York  City 


To  function  efficiently  and  economically  every  Printing;  Roller  must 
possess  high  ^Mnk  qualities.'^  W  ithout  this  feature  the  best  that  can  be 
hoped  for  is  very  mecliocre  printing. 

To  properly  perform  its  work  a  Printing  Roller  must  have  “taek.”  Tacki¬ 
ness  should  not  be  confused  with  ^‘stiekiness.^^  The  latter  causes  poor 
work  and  results  in  untold  delays  and  high  cost.  A  combination  of  exces¬ 
sive  ink  absorption  and  high  temperature  makes  the  ordinary  Roller 
sticky. 

The  materials  used  in  Vulcan  Rubber  Rollers  produce  just  the  right 
amount  of  tack  to  properly  pick  up,  distribute  and  deposit  the  ink  on  the 
plate  in  the  volume  required  to  produce  high  quality  printing. 

The  absence,  of  stickinf^s  in  Vulcan  Rollers  makes  for  better  printing  and 
lower  Roller  costs.  Moreover,  it  is  positive  assurance  against  costly  delays. 
In  addition,  less  frequent  re-covering  or  re-grinding  is  required. 


Vulcan  Proofing  Company 

First  Avenue  &  58th  St. 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

e.vriFic  ro.vsT: 

Sole  KepreNentatfve 

l^rintins:  Ink  Co., 

Sun  FranriMeo,  Cal. 


V  r 


THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY 


Vulcan  l^rooflnig  Co., 

164  Went  Wacker  Drive. 


‘the  mark  of  quality' 


ViilcHn  rrooflnx  Co., 
3.W  Newberry  St. 


r 
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Look  before  or  you  11 

I  The  Sayings  of 


find  yourself  behind 


Poor  Rickard 


Almanack^^ 

showing  how  you  can  modernize  your  composing  room 
and  foundry  with  electrically  heated  equipment 


Tht  famous  G-E  sttrtosypt  unit,  now 
ustd  in  169  fumaets  oumtd  by  112 
ntwspaptrs  distributed  over  29  states 


Every  electrically  heated  line-casting  machine 
made  by  the  Intertype  Corporation  is  equipped 
with  three  G-E  “Spots  of  Heat”  (localized 
electric  heating  units). 


Every  Elrod  made  by  the  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company  is  equipped  with  six. G-E  “Spots  of 
Heat”  in  three  different  types. 


Every  stereotype  furnace  made  by  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Co.,  Goss  Printing  Press  Co., 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  and  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp.  can  be  quickly 
and  economically  fitted  with  electric  heat 
through  the  services  of  the  nearest  G-E  office. 


Every  scorcher  made  by  Speed  Products  Co., 
and  Wood-Flong  Co.  is  equipped  with  G-E 
“Spots  of  Heat.” 


Every  repigging  furnace  ordered  from  the  Mon¬ 
arch  Engineering  Co.  and  A.  W.  Channing, 
Inc.  can  be  obtained  with  built-in  G-E  “Spots 
of  Heat” — and  all  existing  fuel-fired  furnaces 
of  these  types  can  be  quickly  electrified  with 
G-E  “Spots  of  Heat.” 


Every  melting  pot  used  for  flat  casting  can  be 
electrified  simply  by  inserting  G-E  “Spots  of 
Heat”  with  the  aid  of  the  nearest  G-E  office. 


A  penny  spent  to-day  in  modernizing  your  composing  room  and  foundry 
with  G-E  Electric  Heat  will  be  worth  ten  pennies  spent  to-morrow.  Ask 
your  equipment  manufacturer  or  the  nearest  G-E  sales  office. 


The  three  G-E  beating  units 


s"e  saree  oeasm^ 

II  I  n  I  used  in  Intertype  mat 


H  The  three  types  of  G-E  heating 

"  units  ustd  in  the  Elrod 


Two  types  of  G-E  heating 
omits  ustd  in  the  most 
popular  electric  scorchers 


M  The  i 
Mof 


The  type  of  G-E  units  used  in  the 
Monarch  and  Channing  furnaces 


Two  types  of  G-E  units  comrm 
applied  to  fiat-casting  fumaci 


its  commonly 
ng  furnaces 

% 


GENERAL 


Sales 


570156 

ELECTRIC 


AND  ENGINEERING  SERVICE  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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‘DIVINE  DISCONTENT^  WITH  WORN-OUT 
GOODS  SEEN  AS  ’31  BUSINESS  SPARK 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  President  of  A.F.A.,  Tells  Minneapolis  Club 
People  Have  Been  ‘Liquidating’  Obligations  During 
Past  Year — Now  Ready  to  Buy 


^HE  signs  on  all  sides  seem  to  point 
to  this  year  1931  as  a  year  of  op¬ 
portunity.”  Gill)ert  T.  Hodges,  president 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  told  memljers  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Minneapolis  and  their  guests  from 
numerous  business  and  civic  clubs  on  Feb. 
18.  He  went  on  to  analyze  the  situation 
thus : 

‘‘For  almost  a  year  and  a  half  we  have 
been  wearing  our  old  duds,  driving  our 
old  cars,  listening  to  the  friendly  squawk¬ 
ing  of  our  old  radio  set,  getting  better 
acquainted  with  our  old  furniture,  rugs 
and  drapes. 

“Instead  of  buying  new  things  we  have 
f)een  liquidating  our  obligations  and  put¬ 
ting  the  surplus  in  the  savings  bank. 

“At  last  we  Come  to  the  heart  of  the 
whole  situation :  now  that  our  install¬ 
ments  are  paid,  as  they  are— now  that  our 
savings  accounts  are  built  up  to  $28,000,- 
000,000,  the  largest  in  our  history — now 
that  most  of  our  people  still  have  their 
jobs  (40,000,000  with  practically  no  dim¬ 
inution  of  their  income) — now  that  we 
realize  that  we  are  getting  a  bit  shabby, 
that  almost  everything  we  have  is  getting 
out  of  date  and  showing  signs  of  wear 
and  tear — what  is  the  dominant  desire  of 
the  day  ? 

“Don’t  we  sense  it?  Don’t  we  hear  It 
stirring? 

“It  is  the  awakening,  once  more,  of 
‘divine  discontent’ ;  of  the  desire  for  new 
and  better  things ;  for  the  latest  styles 
and  fashions;  for  the  best  that  science, 
invention  and  production  have  to  offer. 

“Never  was  the  buying  power  of  our 
40,000,000  income  earners  in  a  better 
position  to  respond  to  the  impulse, — free 
from  debt,  money  in  the  bank  and  with 
steady  jobs  and  incomes. 

“The  desire,  the  need  and  the  ability 
to  buy  are  all  present.  Nothing  more  is 
neede<l  but  the  urge  to  buy,  and  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  urges  to  buy  is  advertising. 
Does  it  not  suggest  that  the  opportunity 
is  here  for  advertising  to  imt  new  life 
into  business,  to  give  added  impetus  to 
the  buying  spirit  which  is  reawaken¬ 
ing?” 

Mr.  Hodges’  talk  was  one  of  a  series 
arranged  by  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  in  which  the  benefits  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  its  uses  in  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  are  l)eing  told  by  well-known  speak¬ 
ers  in  scores  of  meetings  throughout  the 
country.  The  topic  of  the  address  being 
delivered  this  month  is  “Advertising  as 
a  Business  Stabilizer.”  The  speaking 
campaign  began  in  December  with  talks 
on  “Who  Pays  America’s  Two-Billion- 
Dollar  .Advertising  Bill?,”  followed  in 
January  by  talks  on  “Who  Profits  Most 
From  .Advertising?” 

Six  addresses  were  arranged  for  Mr. 
Hodges’  present  trip  beginning,  Feb.  13, 
with  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Publishers  Association  and  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Madison,  Wis.  He  also 
addressed  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  at  Chicago,  and  spoke  to 
advertising  men  of  Milwaukee,  Red 
W’ing,  Minn.,  and  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Hodges,  citing  business  records 
for  the  years  from  1910  to  1930,  said 
that  upturns  and  declines  in  advertising 
volume  had  invariably  come  slightly 
earlier  than  corresponding  movements  in 
general  business.  “Either  advertisers 
are  mighty  good  guessers,”  he  said,  “or 
else  business  does  expand  or  contract 
with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  advertis- 
ing.” 

Going  back  to  the  severe  depression 
of  1921,  he  described  the  record  of  125 
national  advertisers,  58  of  whom  in¬ 
creased  their  advertising_  and  67  of  whom 
decreased  it  in  that  trying  year. 

“Those  that  increased  had  a  decline  in 
sales  of  only  12  per  cent,  while  those  that 
decreased  were  faced  with  a  sales  de¬ 
cline  of  26  per  cent.”  said  the  speaker. 

“And  when  we  follow  those  two 
groups  for  three  years  through  to  1924, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that : 

“The  sales  of  the  companies  that  in¬ 
creased  their  advertising  in  the  pinch 


were  31  per  cent  greater  than  in  1920 
while  the  sales  of  the  companies  that 
decreased  were  only  5  per  cent  greater. 

“ITie  percentage  of  gain  in  business 
was  more  than  six  times  as  great  for 
those  concerns  that  increased  their  ad¬ 
vertising  as  for  those  that  decreased 
their  advertising  in  1921. 

“Here  is  credible,  convincing  evidence 
tliat  advertising  not  only  stimulates  the 
volume  of  immediate  business;  but  sows 
good  seed  for  future  business. 

“We  believe  that  premise  is  demon¬ 
strable  from  the  experience  of  a  group 
of  concerns  which  increased  their  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  two  minor  business  depres¬ 
sions  of  1924  and  1927. 

“The  sales  of  this  group  were  5  per 
cent  larger  in  1924  than  in  1923.  Another 
group  in  the  same  line  of  business  cur¬ 
tailed  advertising  appropriations  and  lost 
5  per  cent  of  their  sales  volume. 

“Both  groups  suffered  about  the  same 
reduction  in  net  profits  for  that  year. 
But — and  this  seems  especially  interest¬ 
ing — the  first  group  seems  to  have  placed 
itself  in  a  better  position  for  future 
years. 

“Its  sales  continued  to  maintain  their 
lead  over  the  sales  of  the  second  group. 
Its  profits  went  far  ahead.  In  the  three 
years  after  1924  it  made  a  34  per  cent 
better  showing  in  profits  than  was  made 
by  the  group  which  could  not,  or  at  least 
did  not.  keep  up  its  advertising  appeal.” 


GRIGSBY-GRUNOW  REFINANCED 


Consolidation  With  Majestic  House¬ 
hold  Utilities  Corp.  on  Stock  Trade 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chic.aciO,  Feb.  19. — (irigsby-Grunow 
Co.,  and  its  affiliate,  the  Majestic  House¬ 
hold  Utilities  Corp.,  will  be  consolidated 
through  an  c.xchange  of  stock  on  a  share 
for  sliare  basis  and  the  issuance  of  $.5,- 
000,000  funded  debt  by  the  combined 
organization,  directors  announced  Mon- 
d.iy.  The  consolidation  will  be  con¬ 
tingent  upon  success  in  completion  of 
the  refinancing  program. 

Stockholders  of  the  two  companies 
will  be  asked  to  appro\e  the  proposed 
consolidation  and  subscrilte  for  the  $5,- 
(XXl.OOO  of  six  per  cent  first  mortgage 
bonds,  to  be  secured  by  fixed  assets  hav¬ 
ing  a  net  book  value  of  more  than 
$15,000,000. 

.Although  stockholders  have  pre-emp¬ 
tive  rights  to  subscrilie  for  the  bonds, 
the  issue  is  being  offered  to  creditors  of 
the  company  and  the  dealers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  of  the  firm,  subject  to  prior  rights 
of  stockholders. 

Commenting  on  the  action,  B.  J. 
Grigsby,  president  of  both  corporations, 
said  this  additional  financing  will  take 
care  of  the  working  capital  necessary 
for  refrigeration  production. 


^  SHOOTING  CASE  DISMISSED 

The  Boone  county  prosecuting  attor¬ 
ney  at  Madison,  W.  Va.,  has  announced 
that  charges  of  malicious  wounding 
against  Elmer  Jones,  assistant  editor  oi 
the  Coal  Valley  News  in  connection  with 
the  shooting  of  Amos  Sullivan,  Logan 
county  special  deputy  sheriff,  have  been 
dismissed.  Sullivan  was  shot  on  the 
night  of  Oct.  24  and  subsequently  was 
indicted  upon  charges  of  conspiracy  to 
damage  property  in  connection  with  a 
visit  to  the  Coal  Valley  News  plant  in 
Madison.  The  motion  to  dismiss  the 
charges  against  Jones  was  made  by 
Prosecuting  Attorney  A.  W.  Garnett, 
who  point^  out  that  Sullivan  had  failed 
to  appear  to  testify  against  Jones. 


QUITS  ON  90TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Patterson,  for  52  years^  a 
reporter  for  the  Marshall  (Mo.)  Daily 
Democrat-News,  rertired  Feb.  18  on  her 
ninetieth  birthday.  She  was  the  first 
regularly  employed  newspaperwoman 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  it  was  said. 
The  Democrat-News  was  established  by 
her  son,  J.  C.  Patterson. 


COL.  FITZGERALD  HONORED 


Portrait  of  Texas  Veteran  Hung  in 
State  Senate 

Col.  Hugh  Nugent  Fitzgerald,  for  42 
years  a  Texas  newspaperman,  was  ac¬ 
corded  unusual  honors  when  the  Texas 
senate  recently 
accepted  a  gift  of 
his  portrait  to  be 
hung  on  the  wall 
of  the  senate 
chamber  and 
heard  speeches 
of  homage  to  the 
honored  man. 
now  connected 
with  the  Marsh- 
Fentress  dailies 
with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Austin. 
It  was  said  to 
Col.  H.  N.  Fitzgerald  have  been  the 
first  time  the 

Texas  senate  had  done  such  a  thing. 

Former  Gov.  Dan  Moody  presented 
the  photographic  portrait  of  Col.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  and  State  Senator  Joe  Moore  of 
Greenville,  accepted  the  picture  in  the 
name  of  Texas  and  the  people. 

Col.  Fitzgerald  in  a  brief  talk  paid 
tribute  to  the  late  Col.  A.  H.  Belo,  for 
many  years  head  of  the  Galveston  News 
and  Dallas  News,  as  the  man  who  started 
him  with  the  right  foundation  on  his 
newspaper  career.  Fitzgerald  received 
early  training  on  the  Belo  papers  and 
later  was  managing  editor  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  News. 


NEW  AUTOMATS  IN  PITTSBURGH 


Post-Gazette  Is  Installing  Machines, 
Other  Dailies  Still  Testing 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
PiTTsnuRGH,  Feb.  19. — The  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  has  begun  installation  of 
a  newspaper  vending  machine  made  by 
the  Forster  Manufacturing  Co.  Several 
hundred  machines  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured,  according  to  Birger  Engstrom, 
treasurer  of  the  company,  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  and  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  are  still  conducting  tests  with  the 
machines. 

The  capacity  of  the  automat  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  paper,  those  now 
being  built  holding  25  papers  of  48-page 
size.  The  machine  operates  with  three 
pennies  or  a  nickel.  The  turn  of  the 
crank  brings  the  paper  out,  fold  first  but 
does  not  allow  it  to  drop  to  the  ground. 
It  then  easily  is  pulled  from  the  machine. 


NEW  BOSTON  WEEKLY 

Boston  has  a  new  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Boston  Port  News.  It  is  devoted  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  news  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  fields,  including  air,  rail,  motor  and 
water.  The  staff  is  made  up  entirely  of 
experienced  men  most  of  whom  have 
served  on  Boston  newspapers.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  is  Carl  F.  Morrison, 
business  manager,  John  J.  Maloney,  and 
-Alastair  Fraser,  staff  reporter.  W.  F. 
Michaud  is  the  navy  editor  and  C.  E. 
Pellissier,  fishing  fleet  editor.  Offices  are 
at  131  State  street. 


MEXICO  TOUR  PLANNED 

Directors  of  the  Tenth  District,  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  meeting 
in  .Austin,  Mar.  6,  according  to  J.  B. 
Higdon,  advertising  manager  of  San 
Antonio  Express  and  Evening  Neivs  and 
district  president,  will  further  plans  for 
an  all-expense  tour  of  Mexico  in  April, 
to  familiarize  advertising  men  with  con¬ 
ditions  in  that  country.  The  directors 
also  will  start  plans  for  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  October,  at  San  Antonio,  and 
present  a  charter  to  the  Austin  club  on 
its  first  anniversary. 


PLANNING  NEW  PLANT 

Vermont  Newspaper  Corporation  plans 
to  erect  a  modern  newspaper  plant  at 
Bellows  Falls  to  replace  the  Times  Block 
destroyed  by  fire  early  in  December.  The 
Bellows  Falls  Times  and  three  other 
weekly  papers  owned  by  the  corporation 
will  be  printed  there.  The  plant  is  to  be 
r  ady  for  occupancy  by  Sept.  1st. 


BLIND  REPORTER  ON 
COAST  DAILY’S  STAFT 

Wherry  Curtis  Covers  Regular 
ments  for  Tulare  (Cal.)  Ad. 
vance-Register  —  Began  by 
Giving  News  Tips 


By  H.  W.  Eyman 

Although  he  has  written  hundreds  of 
news  stories,  covered  the  police  b«t  and 
handled  many  special  assignments 
\\  herry  Curtis,  reporter  for  the  Tulvt 
(Cal.)  Daily  Advance-Register,  eveniiw 
paper,  has  never  seen  one  of  his  storiq 
in  print.  Curtis  is  blind. 

An  accident  on  his  father’s  farm  near 
Stockton,  Cal.,  more  than  25  years  ago 
robbed  Curtis  of  the  sight  of  one  eye 
and  several  years  later  his  other  eye 
became  infected  and  his  blindness  b^t 
complete. 

Determined  not  to  permit  his  handi¬ 
cap  to  prevent  him  from  being  of  use, 
Curtis  attempted  to  school  himself  m 
various  ways.  About  25  years  ago,  he 
moved  to  Tulare  and  later  started  an  in¬ 
surance  business  there  which  he  has 
since  conducted. 

Of  an  affable  and  extremely  pleasant 
disposition,  he  soon  made  many  friends 
in  Tulare.  Being  quick  to  learn  the 
topography  and  geography  of  the  city, 
it  was  no  time  until  he  was  able  to  leave 
his  home  and  walk  about  the  city  streets, 
unattended. 

Employing  a  long  cane  as  a  “feeler," 
his  familiar  figure  was  soon  known  to 
all  throughout  the  district. 

Since  his  insurance  business  did  not 
demand  much  of  his  time,  Curtis  often 
left  his  office  in  the  morning  to  walk 
“down  the  street.”  One  of  his  most 
treasured  pleasures  was  to  wander  from 
one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  pick¬ 
ing  up  bits  of  news  as  he  went  along. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  city  learned  that 
he  was  a  veritable  walking  “newspaper." 

Several  years  ago,  P.  D.  Nowell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Advance-Register,  one  of 
Tulare’s  two  daily  newspapers,  realized 
that  Curtis’  faculty  for  getting  the  news 
and  getting  it  first,  would  be  valuable  to 
his  newspaper,  and  so  he  placed  Curtis 
on  the  payroll,  paying  him  for  bringing 
hot  news  tips  to  the  Advance-Register 
office. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  when  a  reporter 
left  the  paper  on  short  notice,  Curtis, 
who  had  learned  to  use  a  typewriter  in 
conducting  his  business,  was  pressed  into 
service.  He  covered  the  absent  reporter’s 
beat  and  wrote  the  stories  until  another 
man  was  obtained. 

But  he  had  met  with  such  success  at 
writing  as  well  as  reporting  news  events 
that  Publisher  Nowell  permitted  him  to 
continue  to  do  such  work.  Now  he 
shares  the  “night  trick”  with  another 
reporter  and  reports  and  writes  his 
stories  regularly. 

He  knows  the  telephone  numbers  of 
all  the  city’s  “news  sources”  by  heart, 
can  attend  a  meeting  and  report  almost 
verbatim  what  transpired  without  me 
aid  of  notes.  Although  he  is  past  rnid- 
dle-age,  he  holds  a  position  in  American 
journalism. 


NAMES  MADE  BAKERY  COPY 

Following  on  the  heels  of  a  “Btv 
Home”  drive  of  the  women's  club  m 
Honolulu,  Love’s  Biscuit  &  Bread  CM' 
pany  sent  each  member  a_  sample  of  its 
biscuit  and  asked  for  their  endorsem^ 
of  the  product  in  connection  with  _  w 
drive.  A  long  list  of  signatures  obtained 
in  this  manner  formed  a  full-page 
paper  advertisement  as  a  follow-up.  The 
copy  was  prepared  by  the  Mellen  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Honolulu  agency. 


LISTED  ROLL  OF  A.  E.  F. 

With  publication  of  sections  of  Otn, 
Pershing’s  memoirs  relating  to  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  First  Division  m  Apn. 
1918,  and  months  thereafter,  the 
Morning  News  published  a  list  T®**'’ 
and  Oklahomans  who  participated  in 
first  major  offensive.  Readers  ot 
News  were  asked  to  send  m  the  na 
of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
gagements  of  the  American  Expediti 
ary  Forces. 
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WHY  the  SOUTH  Leads  by  a  Wide  Margin 
in  Cotton  Textile  Manufacturing  — 

Authoritative  figures  recently  compiled  give  the  total  number  of  spindles  in  the  cotton 
growing  states  and  the  Eastern  states  as  more  than  33,000,000  up  to  November  1st,  1930  .  .  . 
of  which  the  South  has  19,143,678.  Its  rivals  in  other  sections  total  but  13,406,148  spindles. 

Even  these  disproportionate  figures  do  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  South’s  real  suprem¬ 
acy  in  the  cotton  textile  production  field.  More  than  17,000,000  spindles  in  the  Southern 
mills  are  classed  as  “active”  .  .  .  against  but  8,000,000  active  spindles  in  the  Eastern  states. 
Thus,  about  89%  of  the  Southern  cotton  manufacturing  industry  is  producing,  in  contrast  to 
but  61%  of  similar  conditions  in  other  sections. 

There  are  more  than  half  a  million  persons  employed  in  Southern  textile  mills,  350,000  of 
these  wage-earners  being  in  the  great  cotton  manufacturing  section  of  the  Carolinas,  where 
only  100,000  were  engaged  in  sueh  occupation  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 


This  steady  growth  of  a  great  and  productive  industry  in  the  “agricultural  South”  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  many  similar  economic  developments  throughout  this  territory.  The  five  states  represented  by  the  newspapers 
given  below  have  had  the  major  share  for  the  Southeast  in  this  great  manufacturing  expansion. 

It  has  transformed  many  parts  of  the  “agricultural  South”  into  today’s  “manufacturing  South,”  incidentally 
creating  a  highly  profitable  mass  market  for  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  outside  merchandise  purchased  by  this 
growing  class  of  Southern  consumers. 


iam,678  5PJW0LE5 


1931  advertising  apj)ro- 
priations  for  Southern  linage 
MUST  INCLUDE  these  South¬ 
ern  newspapers  for  complete 
coverage  of  the  sections  they 
represent.  Special  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  local  conditions,  etc., 
may  he  had  by  return  mail,  by 
contacting  with  their  offices. 


FLORIDA 

Circu¬ 

lation 

2.500 

Linet 

10,000 

Linet 

“’Daytona  Beach  Newt-Journal. 

..(ES) 

3.118 

.06 

.055 

“’Pentacola  Newt  and  Journal. 

(EAM) 

16.352 

.09 

.09 

’“Tampa  Tribune  (M)  42,006.. 

....(S) 

47.896 

.I3(.I5S) 

.I3(.I58) 

“’Palm  Beach  Peat  (M)  8.965.. 

....(S) 

8.601 

.07(.09S) 

.07  (.098) 

GEORGIA 

’"Augutta  Herald  . 

....(E) 

15.039 

.05 

.05 

***Augutta  Herald  . 

....(S) 

15.175 

.05 

.05 

tMacon  Telegraph  A  Newt . 

(MAE) 

47,138 

.15 

.15 

tMacon  Telegraph  A  Newt . 

...AS) 

42.806 

.15 

.15 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

*Greeniboro  Newt  A  Record... 

(MAE) 

49.270 

.15 

.15 

’Greentboro  Newt  A  Record... 

....(8) 

37.686 

.12 

.12 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

***Columbia  State  . 

...(M) 

28.000 

.09 

.09 

“’Columbia  State  . 

....  (8) 

29.053 

.09 

.09 

***Greenvllle  Newt  A  Piedmont.. 

(MAE) 

41.546 

.12 

.12 

***Greenville  Newt  . 

....(8) 

28.646 

.10 

.10 

***8partanburp  Herald  A  Journal 

(MAE) 

15,340 

.08 

.08 

’“Spartanburg  Herald  . 

.(EA8) 

19.045 

.09 

.09 

VIRGINIA 

’’’Newport  Newt  Tlmet-Herald  , 

’’’Newport  Newt  Dally  Preit... 

...(E) 

(8AM) 

9.205 

6.635 

Los 

.05 

***Roanoke  Timet  A  World  Newt 

(MAE) 

35,994 

.11 

.11 

***Roanoke  Timet  . 

....(8) 

24.156 

.08 

.08 

***Sitaunton  Newt  Leader  (M).  Leader  (E) 

7,542 

.045 

.045 

1  *A.  B.  C.  Publithert*  Statoment,  3  montht  ending  March 

31.  1930. 

***A.  B.  C.  Publithert*  Statement  Oct. 

1.  1930. 

tGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1. 

1930. 
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NEW  CHINESE  PRESS  LAW  PROHIBITS 
ATTACKS  ON  NATIONALIST  PARTY 

Fines  and  Imprisonment  Are  Provided  for  Editors  Who  Violate 
This  Provision — Publishers  and  Editors  Must  Be 
Registered — Corrections  Must  Be  Printed 

By  L.  Z.  YUAN 

By  Arrangement  With  Shanghai  Evening  Pott  and  Mercury 


SHANGHAI.  CHINA,  Jan.  24.— Gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  the  press  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  new  press  law  promulRated 
by  the  National  Government  in  Nanking. 
A  translation  of  the  law  as  printed  by 
the  Shanghai  Evening  Post,  follows : 

Article  1.  The  word  “publication”  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  law  denotes  books, 
articles,  pictures  and  drawings  printed 
with  mechanical  and  scientific  means  for 
sale  and  distribution. 

Article  2.  Publications  are  divided  into 
three  following  kinds ; 

(a)  Newspapers,  denoting  publica¬ 
tions  under  specific  names  continu¬ 
ously  published,  daily,  or  at  intervals 
of  less  than  six  days. 

(b)  Magazines,  denoting  publica¬ 
tions  under  specific  names  continuously 
published  weekly  or  at  intervals  of  less 
than  six  months. 

(c)  Books  or  other  publications, 
denoting  publications  not  enumerated 
in  above  two  sections. 

Article  3.  The  word  “publisher”  de¬ 
notes  persons  who  manage  and  control 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  publications. 

Article  4.  The  word  “author”  denotes 
persons  who  write  articles,  or  who  make 
the  drawings  or  who  make  pictures ; 
recorders  who  take  down  speeches  for 
publication  or  supply  the  same  to  others 
for  publication  are  considered  authors. 
But  speakers  who  give  consent  to  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  speeches  shall  also  assume 
the  responsibility  of  an  author. 

Translators  of  articles  are  considered 
as  authors. 

Representatives  of  schools,  companies, 
institutions  or  organizations  are  con¬ 
sidered  authors  of  publications  published 
by  schools,  companions  or  under  names 
of  other  institutions  or  organizations. 

Article  5.  The  word  “editor”  denotes 
persons  who  manage  and  edit  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Article  6.  In  case  of  publications  issued 
by  government  organs  two  copies  of 
such  publications  shall  be  sent  to  the 
publicity  department  of  the  Central 
Kuomingtang  headquarters,  and  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  the  Interior. 

Article  7.  Publishers  of  newspapers  or 
magazines  must  in  15  days  before  the 
date  of  the  first  publication  apply  in 
written  petitions,  containing  the  follow¬ 
ing  items,  to  the  Ministry  of  Interior  for 
registration  through  the  provincial 
government  or  through  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  directly  under  control  of  the 
Executive  Yuan ; 

(a)  Name  of  the  newspaper  or 
magazine. 

(b)  If  articles  pertaining  to  party 
principles  or  party  affairs  or  political 
events  are  publi.shcd. 

(c)  Interval  of  publication. 

(d)  Date  of  first  publication. 

(e)  Name  of  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  offices  and  their  locations. 

(f)  Names,  ages,  and  addresses  of 
the  publisher  and  editor.  Where 
special  editors  are  maintained  for  the 
various  sections  or  editions,  names  and 
addresses  of  such  editors  also  shall  be 
included. 

Newspapers  or  magazines  which  pub¬ 
lish  articles  iK'rtaining  to  party  principles 
or  party  affairs  .shall  also  apply  for  reg¬ 
istration  in  the  publicity  department  of 
the  Central  Kuomingtang  headquarters 
through  provincial  party  hcad(|uarters  or 
equivalent  headquarters. 

Article  8.  If  any  change  he  made  to 
the  items  registered  in  the  above  regis¬ 
tration.  applications  shall  be  made  within 
.seven  days  after  the  changes  for  regis¬ 
tration. 

•Article  9.  No  fees  shall  be  charged  for 
the  above  two  articles  of  registration. 

Article  10.  The  following  persons  are 
not  allowed  to  be  publishers  or  editors 
of  newspapers  or  magazines : 

(a)  Those  who  have  no  addresses  in 
the  country. 


(b)  Those  who  are  of  restricted 
ability. 

(c)  Those  who  are  serving  prison 
or  detention  terms  of  more  than  one 
month. 

(d)  Tho.se  who  have  not  yet  re¬ 
covered  their  deprived  civil  rights. 
Article  11.  The  original  publishers  of 

newspapers  or  magazines  which  stop  pub¬ 
lication  must  apply  for  registration  or 
for  cancelation  of  the  original  registra¬ 
tion. 

Publications  are  considered  canceled 
when  newspapers  or  magazines  fail  to 
appear  on  expiration  of  the  affixed  date 
for  first  issuance  after  two  months  or 
four  months  respectively. 

Article  12.  Newspapers  or  magazines 
must  record  the  names  of  publishers  and 
editors,  date  of  publications,  and  names 
and  location  of  the  publishing  and  print¬ 
ing  offices. 

Article  13.  Newspapers  or  magazines 
shall  on  time  of  publication  send  two 
copies  of  the  same  to  the  Ministry  of 
Interior,  one  copy  to  the  provincial 
government  or  city  government  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  location  where  the 
publications  are  l)eing  published,  and  one 
copy  to  the  procurate  of  the  location 
where  the  publications  are  being 
published. 

Newspapers  or  magazines  publishing 
articles  pertaining  to  party  principles,  or 
party  headquarters  or  equivalent  party 
headquarters  and  a  copy  of  the  publicity 
department  of  the  Central  Kuomingtang 
headquarters. 

Article  14.  If  application  were  made 
by  persons  involved  or  persons  directly 
concerned  for  correction  or  for  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  articles  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines,  such  corrections  or 
answers  shall  be  published  in  full  within 
three  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  applica¬ 
tion,  in  cases  of  a  daily  newspaper.  In 
cases  of  other  magazines,  such  applica¬ 
tions  shall  be  published  in  the  next  issue 
following  the  receipt  of  such  applica¬ 
tions. 

The  sizes  of  the  spaces  and  types  of 
such  corrections  or  answers  shall  lie  in 
proportion  to  the  original  article. 

Article  15.  Publishers  shall  at  the  time 
of  publication  of  books  or  other  publica¬ 
tions.  send  two  copies  to  the  Ministry 
of  Interior.  The  same  applies  to  the 
revised  editions. 

In  case  the  above  publications  contain 
articles  pertaining  to  party  principles  and 
party  affairs,  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  the 
publicity  department  of  the  Central 
Kuomingtang  headquarters. 

Article  16.  Names  and  addresses  of 
publi.shers,  date  of  publication,  location 
and  name  of  publishing  and  printing 
offices  shall  be  recorded  on  the  last  page 
of  the  publications. 

Article  17.  The  preceding  two  articles 
do  not  apply  to  notifications,  regulations, 
reports,  catalogues,  handbills,  adyertise- 
ments,  programs,  statistics,  certificates, 
tickets,  and  photographs. 

Article  18.  No  handbills  or  slogans 
pertaining  to  political  affairs  shall  be 
printed  or  published  without  the  approval 
of  the  constabulary  organs  having  juris¬ 
diction. 

Article  19.  Publications  shall  not  pub¬ 
lish  the  following; 

(a1  Articles  attacking  Kuomingtang 
or  Three  Peoples  principles. 

(bj  Articles  attempting  to  subvert 
the  National  Government  and  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  interest  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

(c)  Articles  endangering  the  public 
peace  and  order. 

(dl  .Articles  prejudicial  to  good 
morals. 

■Article  20.  Publications  shall  not  pub¬ 
lish  proceedings  of  litigations  which  are 
closed  to  public. 

Article  21.  In  war.  or  unrest  or  in 
other  time  deemed  fit,  the  publications 
shall  obey  the  orders  of  the  National 
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Government  to  stop  publishing  articles 
relating  to  military  and  diplomatic 
affairs. 

Article  22.  Local  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  or  city  government  may  stop  pub¬ 
lication  of  newspapers  or  magazines,  if 
.such  newspapers  or  magazines  are  pub¬ 
lished  before  applying  for  registration, 
according  to  Articles  7  or  8,  or  for  en¬ 
tering  incorrect  statements  during  the 
registrations. 

Article  23.  The  Ministry  of  the  In¬ 
terior  may  prohibit  the  sale  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  publications  which  the  Ministry 
considers  having  published  articles  listed 
under  Article  19,  or  violated  provisions 
of  Article  20.  It  also  may  order  seizure 
of  such  publications  in  cases  where  it 
deems  fit. 

Such  publications  may  be  returned  on 
application  by  the  publishers  after  avoid¬ 
ing  such  offences. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  may  issue 
corrections  and  warnings  should  the 
offences  under  Section  1  be  considered 
slightly. 

Article  24.  The  Ministry  of  Interior 
may  ban  from  importation  newspapers 
or  magazines  published  outside  the 
country. 

The  local  provincial  government  or 
the  city  government  may  order  the 
.seizure  of  newspapers  or  magazines 
banned  from  importation  under  the  pre¬ 
ceding  section. 

Article  25.  the  local  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  or  the  city  government  may  order 
seizure  of  new.spapers  or  magazines 
which  continue  publication  after  violating 
Section  1  or  Article  4. 

Article  26.  The  original  impressions  of 
the  seizea  books  may  also  be  seized  in 
cases  where  it  is  deemed  fit. 

Provisions  under  Section  2  or  Article 
23  may  lie  applied  to  the  seized  original 
impressions. 

Article  27.  A  punishment  of  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  200  yuan  may  be  imposed 
upon  newspapers  or  magazines  which 
are  published  before  applying  for  regis¬ 
trations.  under  Articles  7  and  8. 

Article  28.  Persons  listed  under  Arti¬ 
cle  10,  who  publish  or  edit  newspapers 
or  magazines  shall  be  punished  with  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  200  yuan. 

Article  29.  Publishers  who  violate  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  1  of  Article  11  shall 
he  punished  with  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  100  yuan. 

Article  30.  Publishers  of  publications 
which  failed  to  have  statements  provided 
under  Articles  12  or  16,  or  incorrect 
statement,  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  200  yuan. 

Article  31.  Publishers  failing  in  send¬ 
ing  newspapers  or  magazines,  shall  be 
punished  with  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
100  yuan. 

Article  32.  Editors  violating  provisions 
of  Article  14  shall  be  punished  with  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  200  yuan. 

Article  33.  Publishers  violating  pro¬ 
visions  of  Article  15  and  failing  to 
send  books  or  other  publications  shall  be 
punished  with  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
100  yuan. 

Article  34.  Printers  or  publishers 
violating  provisions  of  Article  18  .shall 
be  punished  with  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
100  yuan. 

Article  35.  Publishers,  editors,  authors 
and  printers  who  violate  provisions  of 
Article  19  shall  be  punished  with  im¬ 
prisonment  of  less  than  one  year,  or 
detention  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
1,000  yuan.  If  other  laws  provide 
heavier  punishment,  such  provisions  will 
be  applied. 

Article  36.  Publishers,  editors,  authors, 
and  printers  who  violate  provisions  of 
Article  21  shall  be  punished  with  im¬ 
prisonment  of  less  than  one  year,  or  de¬ 
tention,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  1,000 
yuan. 

Article  37.  In  cases  of  newspapers  or 
magazines,  only  the  authors  who  signed 
their  names  to  the  article  are  held  liable 
for  punishment  under  Article  35.  The 
same  applies  to  Article  .36. 

Article  38.  Persons  who  publish  new'S- 
papers  or  magazines  of  which  publica¬ 
tion  has  been  ordered  stopped,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Article  22,  shall  be  punished  with 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  200  yuan. 

Article  39.  Publishers  who  violate  pro¬ 
visions  of  Article  23  shall  he  punished 
with  imprisonment  of  less  than  one  year 
or  detention  of  a  fine  of  less  than  1,000 
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yuan.  Persons  who  knowingly  sell  or 
distribute  such  publications  shall  be  pun 
ished  with  imprisonment  of  less  than  six 
months,  or  detention  and  a  fine  of  lest 
than  -SOO  yuan.  Those  who  violate  pro. 
visions  of  Section  1  of  Article  24,  and 
those  who  knowingly  import  or  sell  or 
distribute  such  publications  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  according  to  the  above  section. 

Article  40.  Persons  obstructing  the 
execution  of  orders  for  seizures  to  Sec¬ 
tion  1  of  Article  23,  Section  2  of  .Article 
24  or  Article  25  or  Article  26,  shall  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  of  less  than 
six  months  or  detention  and  a  fine  of 
less  than  .500  yuan. 

Article  41.  Newspapers  or  magazinei 
may  be  suspended  from  publication  if 
their  offences  are  considered  too  serious 
for  the.  punishment  provided  under 
Article  35. 

Publishers  violating  provisions  of  the 
preceding  section  shall  be  punished  with 
imprisonment  of  less  than  one  year  or 
detention  and  a  fine  of  less  than  1,000 
yuan.  Those  who  knowinglv  sell  or  dis¬ 
tribute  such  newspapers  or  magazinei 
shall  be  punished  with  an  imprisonineBt 
of  less  than  six  months  or  detention  and 
a  fine  of  less  than  500  yuan. 

Article  43.  The  offences  under  this 
law  are  limited  at  one  year  on  expira¬ 
tion  of  which  such  offences  are  barred 
from  prescription. 

Offences  under  Article  35  or  36,  pre 
scription  starts  on  date  of  publication. 

Article  44.  This  law  is  in  force  on  date 
of  promulgation. 


CHAPLIN  SPURNS  RADIO 


Film  Comedian  Refuted  $650,000  for 
26  Broadcasts,  Agency  Says 

The  world  of  radio  broadcasting  has 
lost  ^50,000  worth  of  Charlie  Chaplin, 
it  was  announced  Feb.  12,  and  some  huge 
corporation,  shrinking  modestly  from  all 
publicity  in  the  matter,  may  as  well  put 
that  amount  back  in  its  pocket  to  pay  its 
March  1  bills  with. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  Charlie  Chanlin,  if  one  must  be 
mathematical,  amounts  to  IS  minutes  of 
his  time  for  each  of  26  broadcasts.  Or 
rather,  it  doesn’t  amount  to  any  of  his 
time,  for  Chaplin,  according  to  his 
spokesmen,  turned  down  the  offer  flatly. 

Officials  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  which  was  mentioned  in  some 
reports  of  the  matter,  said  definitely  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Howard  Millman,  in  charge  of  the 
radio  department  of  the  Blaine-Thomg- 
son  Company,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  told  Epitor  &  Publisher  that 
he  had  made  the  offer  in  good  faith,  and 
that  it  would  be  held  open  for  six 
months  despite  Chaplin’s  refusal.  The 
programs  wo'uld  have  to  start  by  Aug. 
10,  if  at  all,  he  said. 

An  alternative  offer  was  $1.30,000  for 
twenty-six  electrical  transcriptions.  This 
amounts  to  a  mere  $5,000  for  each  per¬ 
formance,  against  $25,000  for  each  per¬ 
sonal  broadcast. 

Mr.  Millman  declined  to  hint  which 
corporation  valued  Chaplin  so  highly. 
The  Blaine-Thompson  accounts  are  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  amusement  field,  including 
the  Shubert  theaters  and  \Varncr_  Broth¬ 
ers  Pictures.  Only  three  advertisers  m 
19.30  spent  as  much  as  $6.50.000  for  tiiue 
on  the  air,  according  to  the  Denney  ruh- 
lishing  Company’s  “National  Adverting 
Records.”  “They  w'cre  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  spending  $842,0W  to 
send  out  its  Lucky  Strike  dance 
the  Pepsodent  Company,  using 
worth  of  time  for  Amos  ’n’ 
the  Quaker  Oats  Company,  buying  $ool.- 
772  of  station  time.  The  comparison  is 
not  a  good  one.  because  these  sums  are 
merely  for  time  on  the  air,  not  for  talent, 
but  it  serves  to  show  the  importance 
which  such  a  Chaplin  series  would  base 
in  the  ra'dio  field  if  actually  undertaken. 


PRINTING  PLANT  ADDED 

The  W’oodyard  Publications,  of  SpC'; 
cer,  \V.  Va.,  publishers  of  a  chain  o 
newspapers  in  West  Virffinia.  nave  a 
tiuired  the  equipment  and  properties  o 
the  Mutual  Printing  Companv’  at 
Hale  street.  Charleston.  W.  ^  3-  * 

price  paid  was  $9,000. 
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The  NEW  YORK  Dollar 

Supreme  in  ''Buying  Power  ' 


According  to  a  recent  survey  of  the  New  York  State 
area  made  by  the  Marine  Midland  group  of  New  York 
State  banks — the  New  York  State  area  (including  sev- 
eral  bordering  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut),  has  a  population  of  16,517,121,  which  is 
12.8%  of  the  total  U.  S.  population  (1930). 

This  section  is  stated  to  contain  17%  of  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  a  per  capita  wealth  that  is 
30%  higher  than  the  nation  as  a  whole — in  terms  of  buy¬ 
ing  power. 

Which  is  one  of  the  strongest  underlying  reasons  for 
the  Empire  State’s  claim  as  the  great  FIRST  MARKET 
of  the  Union.  In  other  words,  the  population  of  New 
York  State,  backed  by  its  unparalleled  wealth — takes 
first  rank  as  the  national  advertiser’s  “favored  market,’’ 
because  for  every  dollar  received  from  other  sections  of 
the  country,  he  sells  a  potential  $1.30  worth  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  New  York  area — on  account  of  its  increased 
buying  power. 

There  are  certain  tried  and  true  successful  formulas 
of  SELLING  the  FIRST  MARKET.  The  one  with  the 
iongest,  most  consistent  record  for  golden  achievement 
"-consists  of  linage  in  the  papers  listed  here.  It  is  the 
national  merchandiser’s  logical  formula  in  New  York 
State  for  1931. 


Circu- 

2.500 

10.000 

lation 

Linas 

Lines 

^Albany  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

47,879 

.13 

.13 

*Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. . 

30.831 

.12 

12 

*Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . . 

51.985 

.17 

.17 

■Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . . . . 

...(E) 

8.719 

.05 

05 

fAubum  Citizen-Advertiser  Journal. . , 

....(E) 

10.417 

.065 

.055 

fBuffalo  Courier-Express  . 

...(M) 

133.634 

.25 

30 

t  Buffalo  Courier- Express  . 

....(S) 

178.364 

.25 

.30 

^Buffalo  Evening  News  . 

...(E) 

183.051 

.35 

.35 

^Corning  Evening  Leader  . 

....(E) 

9.005 

.05 

.05 

■Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser . 

(EAM) 

33.830 

.11 

.11 

■Geneva  Daily  Times  . 

....(E) 

5,536 

.04 

.04 

■Gloversville,  Johnstown  Mominc  Herald 

St  Leader-Republican  . 

(EAM) 

13,331 

.07 

.07 

flthaca  Journal-News  . 

....(E) 

8,134 

.05 

.05 

■Jamestown  Morning  Post  . 

12.209 

.045 

.045 

■Kingston  Daily  Freeman . 

....(E) 

8.502 

.05 

.05 

■Long  Island  City  Daily  Star . 

....(E) 

30,585 

.15 

.10 

■Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News.... 

.,..(E) 

16.204 

.09 

.09 

tThe  Sun,  New  York . 

....(E) 

309.750 

.70 

.65 

fNew  York  Times . 

427,370 

.90 

.882 

tNew  York  Times . 

. (S) 

726,221 

1.20 

1.176 

■New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

302.779 

.7$ 

.731 

■New  York  Herald-Tribune. . 

. <S) 

432.192 

.80 

.784 

■New  York  World . 

313.911 

.591 

.58 

■New  York  World . 

. (S) 

491,796 

.72 

.69 

■New  York  Evening  World . 

. (E) 

276.267 

.595 

.58 

tNiagara  Falls  Gazette . 

_ (E) 

25,146 

.08 

08 

tPort  Jervis  Unionist-Gazette . 

. (E) 

3,334 

.04 

.03 

■Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise. 

. (E) 

14,657 

.06 

06 

■Rochester  Democrat  A  Chronicle  t 

(MAE) 

163,372 

.40 

40 

■Rochester  Times-Union 

■Troy  Record  . 

.(MAE) 

24,821 

.07 

.07 

tUtica  Observer  Dispatch . . 

36,934 

.09 

.09 

tGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
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BANKER  DECLARES  NEWSPAPERS  BEST 
FOR  TRUST  COMPANY  ADVERTISING 

Detroit  Calls  Them  the  Cheapest  and  Most  Effective  Medium  in 
Address  Before  Trust  Company  Division  of 
American  Bankers’  Association 


TV  EVVSPAPER  advertising  is  the  best 
kind  for  trust  companies,  Charles  H. 
McMahon,  assistant  vice-president  of  the 
h'irst  National  Bank,  Detroit,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Trust  Company  Division  of 
the  American  Bankers'  Association 
meeting  in  New  York  city  Feb.  17. 

Citing  the  fact  that  “daily  newspaper 
reading  is  an  outstanding  habit  of  the 
American  people,’’  he  listed  these  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  newspaper  medium : 

“Newspapers  reach  all  the  people. 

“Newspapers  are  an  ideal  educational 
medium  and  trust  companies  need  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  people  to  an  appreciation  of 
their  services. 

“Newspaper  advertising,  even  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  prospects,  is  economical. 

“Newspapers  have  the  advantages  of 
speed  and  frequency,  which  a  trust  com¬ 
pany  can  use  to  good  advantage. 

“New.spapers.  like  Shakespeare’s 
world,  are  a  stage  upon  which  is  mir¬ 
rored  the  life  of  all  the  people.  For  a 
small  consideration,  we  may  play  a  part 
upon  that  stage,  a  large  part  or  a  small 
part,  as  we  choose.  W’e  can  write  the 
lines  that  we  stjeak  and  design  the  scen¬ 
ery.  And  in  playing  upon  this  stage  of 
newspapers,  we  know  that  we  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  good  company,  under  proper 
auspices,  and  before  a  friendly  audience.” 

Mr.  McMahon  praised  the  newspapers 
for  their  enterprise  and  news  develop¬ 
ment.  “VV^hen  Will  Rogers  says  all  he 
knows  is  what  he  reads  in  the  papers,” 
said  the  speaker,  “he  is  claiming  a  very 
liberal  education. 

“Every  now  and  then  someone  hohs 
up  with  the  statement  that  newspaper 
space  is  too  costly  to  be  efficient  in  this 
educational  job.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
newspaper  advertising  enjoys  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  costing  less  than  any  other 
form  of  advertising.  For  example,  the 
1,944  English  language  daily  newspapers 
of  the  Iffiited  States  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  39,425.615  copies  per  day.  have  a 
combined  minimum  national  advertising 
line  rate  of  $123.31.  The  milline  rate,  or 
the  rate  per  line  per  million  of  circula¬ 
tion.  is  $3.13. 

“These  figures  may  lie  compared  with 
the  advertising  rates  of  47  leading  maga¬ 
zines  wfiich  have  a  total  circulation  of 
37.955. 18S.  and  a  combined  minimum  ad¬ 
vertising  line  rate  of  $2.32.21.  This 
shows  _  a  rate  per  line  per  million  of 
magazine  circulation  of  $6.12  for  plain 
black  and  white  copy.  Color  advertis¬ 
ing  in  magazines  is,  of  course,  extra. 
Therefore,  newspaper  advertising  space 
costs  the  national  advertiser  less  than 
half  the  rate  charged  hv  the  other  great 
national  mediums. 

interesting  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  newspaper  advertising  with  mail 
advertising  may  be  pertinent.  If  you 
were  to  buv  enough  penny  postcards  to 
reach  all  subscrilH-rs  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  daily  newspapers  and  reach  these 
subscribers  onlv  once,  you  w'ould  pay 
$.3^4.2.56.  ,^dd  to  this  sum.  10  per  cent 
as  a  conservative  estimate  for  printing  a 
very  brief  message  on  the  cards,  han¬ 
dling  and  mailing  them,  and  you  have 
$433,682.  For  this  sum  you  could  buy 
at  the  minimum  rate,  about  one  and  one- 
half  full  pages  of  newspaper  copy  in 
everv  one  of  the  1.944  daily  newspapers.” 

_  Taking  im  the  statement  that  compara¬ 
tively  few  newspaper  readers  are  good 
prospects  for  a  bank.  Mr.  McMahon 
told  of  a  survey  in  his  citv  of  Detroit 
which  showed  there  were  26,766  families 
in  Class  .\.  composed  of  executi\’es, 
professional  men.  merchants,  manufac¬ 
turers.  and  other  business  men ;  279.870 
families  in  Class  B.  composed  of  retired, 
skilled,  clerical,  salesmen,  farmers,  and 
.small  business  men;  and  97.877  families 
in  Class  C,  made  tin  of  laborers,  clerks, 
domestics,  and  unemployed.  .\n  impartial 
survey  showed  that  the  three  papers 
reached  from  20,662  to  11.037  Class  A 
families  and  that  the  cost  of  a  full-page 
advertisement  was  from  4  cents  to  6.4 


cents  per  Class  A  family  being  reached. 

“A  full-page  of  newspaper  space  is 
cheaper  than  a  multigraphed  letter 
mailed  to  the  same  numl)er  of  Class  A 
prospects,”  he  isaid,  “and  in  addition 
your  newspai)er  page  will  be  seen  by 
Class  B  and  Class  C  prospects,  some  of 
whom  will  eventually  become  Class  A. 

“Newspapers  have  one  outstanding  ad¬ 
vantage  over  other  advertising  m^ia — 
the  advantage  of  speed  ami  action.  The 
news  which  we  read  in  the  paper  is  to¬ 
day’s  news,  assembled  from  all  over 
the  world  by  men  and  women  who  are 
running,  not  walking,  to  place  it  before 
you  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  newspaper  is  steeped  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  action  which  is  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  advertiser  who  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  get  action  from  the  reader  with 
appeals  to  act  tcxlay. 

“No  department  of  the  newspaper  bet¬ 
ter  exemplifies  its  speed  and  action  than 
the  financial.  Many  metropolitan  dailies 
have  installed  their  own  ticker  service. 
One  Detroit  paper  employs  seven  board 
operators  to  record  changes  in  quota¬ 
tions  as  fast  as  they  occur,  and  seven 
hand  compositors  who  set  these  changes 
in  type  for  each  edition  of  the  paper. 
Thus  each  edition  carries  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  quotations  and  the  editions  pub¬ 
lished  after  the  ticker  stops  carry  total 
sales  of  each  active  stock  of  the  New 
York,  New  York  Curb  and  local  stock 
exchanges,  as  well  as  high  and  low  prices 


BICi  businesses  of  all  kinds  have  their 
“rackets”  which  feed  upon  them  in 
various  manners,  and  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  no  exception. 

In  recent  years  a  minor  type  of  rack¬ 
eteering  has  formed  a  sort  of  parasitic 
growth  on  the  outskirts  of  legitimate 
newsgathering.  This  growth  is  the 
“syp”  news  bureau,  a  species  of  petty 
graft  that  undoubtedly  has  mulcted  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  from  newspapers  the 
country  over. 

“Gyp”  news  bureaus  exist  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  large  cities  and  their  methods 
vary  from  downright  faking  to  the  “doc¬ 
toring”  of  stories  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  sell  them  to  newspapers  in  other  cities. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few 
editors  of  large  newspapers  who  have 
not  at  some  time  or  other  had  dealings 
with  these  “gyp”  bureaus.  In  work  on 
several  newspapers  in  the  mid-west  and 
south.  I  have  run  into  a  number  of  them 
and  several  times  I  have  traced  stories 
they  have  offered  and  found  them  to  be 
downright  frauds. 

The  principal  form  of  petty  larceny 
these  bureaus  adopt  seems  to  be  the 
“localizing”  of  stories;  falsely  in¬ 
jecting  a  “local”  interest  calculated  to 
appeal  to  the  paper  queried.  An  instance 
of  this  is  a  query  received  from  an 
eastern  “news  bureau”  by  a  newspaper 
in  the  mid-west  on  which  I  was  working. 
The  query,  sent  by  telegraph,  was  worded 
something  like  this :  “Former  Prominent 
Resident  Your  City  Slain  Here.  Twelve 
Hundred  Words.”  The  story,  of  course, 
would  have  been  a  prime  one  for  us, 
perhaps  a  banner.  I  sent  for  it  immedi¬ 
ately. 

\\  hen  the  story  arrived  we  began  a 
systematic  search  to  check  the  slain 
woman’s  residence  in  our  city.  She  was 
named  in  the  story  as  a  wealthy  and 
prominent  former  resident,  and  so  it 
should  have  l)een  an  easy  matter  to  trace 
her.  As  it  was.  we  could  find  no  record 


for  the  year,  high,  low  and  close  for  the 
day  and  dividend  rate.  This  enabled  this 
paper,  even  on  the  day  when  the  New 
York  market  was  recording  sales  of  12.- 
000,000  to  16.0(X).000  shares,  to  have  the 
complete  story  of  the  day’s  trading  on 
the  streets  20  minutes  after  the  ticker 
stoppe<l  running.  In  addition  to  the 
market  tabulations,  the  papers  carry 
other  financial  services  of  value  to  finan¬ 
cial  institutions.  Indices  of  business, 
dividend  notices,  new  financing,  and 
changes  in  personnel  of  important  corpo¬ 
rations  are  but  a  few  of  them.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  other  line  of  business  receives 
better  attention  from  newspapers  than 
do  the  banks,  tr'ust  companies  and  invest¬ 
ment  houses. 

“Newspaper  advertisers  enjoy  another 
noteworthy  advantage  in  the  frequency 
with  which  we  may  tell  our  customers 
and  prospects  about  our  services.  News¬ 
papers  are  printed  every  day  the  trust 
companv  is  open  for  business.  We  can 
give  our  newspaper  advertising  a  time¬ 
liness  lacking  in  other  media  by  tying  it 
III)  with  front  page  news.” 

Francis  H.  Sisson,  vice-president  of 
the  Guarantv  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  told  the  bankers  that  trust  com- 
nany  advertising  is  a  long-pull  proposi¬ 
tion,  adding;  “It  is  a  common  mistake 
for  some  advertisers  to  think  they  can 
turn  advertising  on  and  off  like  water 
from  a  faucet,  and  expect  it  to  become 
immediately  effective  whenever  they  are 
prepared  to  resume  operations.  Adver¬ 
tising  does  not  work  that  way.  Tempor¬ 
ary  conditions  should  not  influence  us  to 
make  too  serious  inroads  on  the  program 
of  trust  advertising,  which  can  be  widely 
conceived  onlv  on  a  long  term  basis.” 

.^llan  B  Cook,  vice-president  of  the 
Guardian  Trust  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
said  that  radio  and  film  advertising  had 
little  value  for  trust  companies. 


of  her  having  resided  locallv.  even  after 
a  most  thorough  search.  I  immediately 
wired  the  “news  bureau”  asking  them 
for  the  woman’s  address  while  in  this 
city.  They  replied  they  were  unable 
to  obtain  it.  I  asked  them  again  and  in¬ 
quired  from  what  source  they  had  obtained 
the  information  that  the  woman  was  a 
former  resident.  The  bureau  never 
replied. 

I  knew  that  the  murder  of  the  wo¬ 
man  was  authentic,  since  our  leased 
wire  service  had  carried  that,  but  I  vyas 
more  than  doubtful  about  her  having 
resided  locally.  On  a  hunch,  I  sent  tele¬ 
grams  to  several  papers  in  nearby  large 
cities,  asking  them  if  they  had  received 
the  same  query.  Three  of  them  replied 
that  thev  had,  and  in  each  case  the 
woman  had  been  represented  as  a  former 
resident  of  the  citv  in  question.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  story  was  used  in 
several  newspapers,  probably  without 
investigation  or  after  investigating  and 
failing  to  identify  the  woman  as  a 
former  resident.  Needless  to  say,  ours 
went  into  the  wastebasket. 

These  “ftyp”  bureaus  are  very  clever 
in  inserting  the  “local”  interest  in  _a 
story  of  this  type.  Where  someone  is 
killed,  it  is  alwavs  the  dead  person  who 
is  “localized”  to  attract  the  paper  queried. 
The  dead,  of  course,  cannot  be  reached 
on  the  telephone  to  deny  their  former 
residence,  and  it  is  impossible  in  a  large 
city  to  prove  definitely  that  a  certain 
person  never  resided  there.  Often  where 
the  paper  queried  has  a  large  state  cir¬ 
culation,  the  victim  is  represented  as  a 
resident  of  the  state,  no  city  or  town 
being  mentioned.  .... 

The  "gyp”  bureaus  also  deal  in  stones 
that  are  “souped  up”  or  are  downright 
fakes.  I  remember  one  miery  worded 
about  as  follows;  “Murderer  Wanted 
Vour  Citv  Captured  Here.  Thousand 
Words.”  Since  practically  every  large  city 
has  a  few  murderers  uncaptured  and  since 


“GYP”  NEWS  BUREAUS  COST  DAILIES 
THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  ANNUALLY 

Larg;e  Sum  Wasted  on  Wire  Tolls  for  “Doctored”  Stories 
Represented  as  Having  Local  Interest — Pure  “Fakes” 
Often  Received — Queries  Cleverly  Worded 

By  PUT  HANKERSON 


ours  was  no  exception,  the  story- 
ordered.  W  hen  received,  the  yam 
checked  with  the  local  sheriff’s  office 
detective  bureau  but  no  record  of  tk 
man  named  could  be  found.  Finalh 
one  detective  remembered  that  the  di’ 
partment  had  received  a  poster  offerimi 
a  reward  for  the  capture  of  the  nnJ^ 
derer  in  question  some  time  ago.  The 
murder  had  been  committed  in  Mother 
city,  and  the  poster  wa.s  the  only 
the  murderer  was  “wanted”  in  our  citv 
He  undoubtedly  was  “wanted”  in  the 
same  way  in  every  other  large  city  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  imagine  tht 
newspapers  in  a  good  number  of  these 
cities  probably  bought  the  same  story. 

VVhile  serving  as  an  editor  for  fcAi. 
sociated  Press,  I  have  traced  down  jt 
the  request  of  member  papers,  dozens  of 
queries  and  stories  these  papers  received 
from  various  news  bureaus.  Many  of 
these,  of  course,  were  legitimate.  Many 
others  were  not.  Some  were  fakes  of 
the  most  flagrant  sort,  with  no  basis  in 
fact.  Others  were  sensational  yams,  the 
direct  misstatements  of  which  were 
veileel  by  such  phrases  as,  “it  is  rumored 
here,”  and  “It  is  understood  in  local  cir¬ 
cles.”  In  a  number  of  cases  the  query 
was  a  cleverly  written  advertisement, 
much  more  sensational  than  the  storv 
which  followed,  and  the  story  often  did 
not  support  the  query. 

Sport  pages,  I  have  found,  suffer  as 
much  as  new-s  pages  from  these  “gyp”  bu¬ 
reaus.  While  working  in  the  sport  slot 
of  a  large  southern  newspaper,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  query  from  an  eastern  “news 
bureau”  worded  about  as  follows :  ‘“Three 
(name  of  our  city)  baseball  players  to  be 
sold  to  Pacific  Coast  League.”  On  the 
face,  it  looked  as  if  we  had  been  scooped 
in  our  own  city.  I  immediately  got  in 
touch  with  the  owner  and  the  manager 
of  the  ball  club,  and  both  denied  the 
story.  Still  there  remained  the  chance 
that  the  officials  wished  to  conceal  the 
deal,  and  that  it  had  accidently  leaked 
out  in  the  other  citv.  and  so  I  ordered 
the  story.  Tt  was  ridiculous.  The  three 
players  picked  to  “go  to  the  Coast 
League”  were  about  the  only  three  play¬ 
ers  on  the  team  who  couldn’t  possibly  be 
sokl — two  had  been  solil  to  another  club 
and  one  had  lieen  farmed  out.  Needless 
to  say,  none  of  the  players  in  question 
ever  went  to  the  Coast  League  or  con¬ 
sidered  going. 


.Another  sport  query  I  remember  came 
from  an  individual  sport  writer  on  one 
of  the  large,  conservative  papers.  The 
city  in  which  the  sport  w-riter  was  lo¬ 
cated  had  a  haseball  team  in  the  same 
league  as  our  team,  and  the  query 
stated  that  the  league  franchise  was  for 
sale — a  prime  story,  of  co'urse.  for  us.  1 
ordered  it.  When  it  arrived  it  stated 
that  the  owner  would  sell  “if  he  could 
get  the  right  price.”  No  mention  was 
made  of  what  the  “right  price”  was  and 
no  reason  for  the  contemplated  “sale 
was  given.  Now,  practically  anything 
can  be  purchased  if  the  buyer  is  willing 
to  pay  the  “right  price,”  and  I  could  have 
written  the  same  story  about  any  club  in 
the  league  and  it  would  have  been  essen¬ 
tially  true.  I  called  the  owner  of  w 
club  in  question  on  long  distance.  He 
said  the  club  was  in  no  financial  diffi¬ 
culty,  had  not  been  offered  for  sale,  and 
that  he  had  not  authorized  the  stort. 
Perhaps,  in  a  sense,  the  story  was  true, 
but  I  will  leave  it  to  other  newspaper¬ 
men  to  judge  whether  it  was  legitimate 
or  not. 

Why  not  refuse  these  queries?  Whv 
not  disregard  them?  It  is  the 
of  the  man  who  cried,  “Wolf,  ''ol'- 
when  there  was  no  wolf — some  day  the 
wolf  may  be  there,  the  story  may  be  a 
legitimate  and  valuable  one,  and  »e 
may  pass  it  up. 

'The  evils  of  the  “gyp”  news  htireau 
are  manifold.  They  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  in  wire  tolls  aiw 
time  spent  by  reporters  in  tracking  down 
fake  or  “doctored”  stories.  They_  cause 
much  trouble  and  loss  of  wire  time  to 
leased  wire  services  attempting  to  trac 
these  stories.  Papers  which  use  the  m* 
correct  stories  are  laid  open  to  ridicu 
and  disrepute.  . 

The  “gyp”  bureaus  also  play  hav 
with  honest  new-s  bureaus,  for  wPic 
there  is  a  distinct  need  in  the  business  o 
news  gathering. 
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IT  IS  A  FACT 


During  the  first  six  weeks  of  1931  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  received  contracts  from  several  daily 
newspaper  managements  increasing  their  space  100% 
to  more  than  500%.  In  addition  to  these  gains  many 
new  advertising  contracts  also  have  been  obtained. 

The  leadership  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  in  ad¬ 
vertising  from  newspapers  is  an  indication  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  concentration  in  the  right 
medium. 

Here  is  a  medium  which  most  of  the  important 
general  advertisers  are  studying  with  more  interest 
and  thoroughness  than  ever  before.  This  witnesses 
a  tremendous  swing  to  newspapers. 

Now  is  the  time  to  hunt  linage  contracts--get  closer 
to  your  prospect--put  your  promotion  copy  to  work 
in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER--make  it  selling  copy 
and  help  your  salesmen  make  the  right  contacts. 

Plan  with  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  An  adequate 

campaign  really  requires  only  a  modest  investment 
in  promotion. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


1700  Times  Buildins,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 


1 93 1  Sales  Programs  will  be  headed  by  newspaper  advertising. 
Newspapers  using  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be  the  best  known  and 
most  used  newspapers  in  America. 
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FOUR  DAILIES  FAVORED 
IN  RADIO  REPORT 

Examiner  For  U.  S.  Commission 
Recommends  Increased  Power  For 

Atlanta,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Louisville  Stations 

(By  telegraph  to  Enixos  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  19 — Addi¬ 
tional  broadcastiiiR  facilities  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  four  newspajier-operated 
radio  stations  in  a  “higb-i>ower”  report 
made  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
today  by  Ellis  A.  Yost,  chief  examiner 
for  that  body.  If  his  recommendations 
are  accepted  by  the  Commission,  Station 
WSB,  ojierat^  by  the  Atlanta  (Cia.) 
Journal  will  u.se  5(),0(X)  watts  instead  of 
5,000;  WGN,  the  Chicago  Tribune  sta¬ 
tion  will  use  50,000  watts  instead  of 
25,000;  KPO,  Oiierated  by  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  in  collalioration 
w'ith  Hale  Brothers,  Inc.,  will  get  a 
power  increase  from  5,000  to  .50,000 
watts;  and  W’HAS,  the  l.ouisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  station  will  operate  with 
25,000  rather  than  10,000  w'atts. 

I^st  December,  after  the  so-called 
high-power  hearings.  Examiner  Yost 
recommended  that  all  clear  channel  sta¬ 
tions  be  permitted  to  operate  with  .50.000 
watts,  the  maximum  recognized  by  the 
Commission.  Although  he  contended 
that  this  plan  was  practicable  from  an 
engineering  standpoint,  the  Commission 
pointed  out  that  its  general  orders  pro¬ 
hibit  more  than  four  50,000  watt  stations 
in  each  of  the  five  radio  zones,  and 
asked  Yost  to  file  an  amended  report, 
w'hich  would  recommend  high-power 
for  just  enough  .stations  to  fill  out  the 
quota.  This  he  did  in  Thursday’s  re¬ 
port.  WSB  was  given  one  of  tlie  two 
high-power  vacancies  in  the  third  zone; 

was  given  one  of  the  two  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  fourth  zone;  and  KPO  was 
given  one  of  the  two  in  the  fifth  zone. 

Station  WCAIl,  of  Philadelphia  was 
given  the  only  50.000  watt  vacancy  in 
the  second  zone  and  the  one  for  which 
WH.AS  was  an  applicant.  The  examiner 
asked,  however,  that  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  station  be  given  an  increase  to 
25.000  watts.  Two  other  newspaper  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  50.000  watt  assignment 
— WW’I,  operated  by  the  Evening  News 
Association  of  Detroit,  and  WT.MJ, 
operated  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal — 
were  denied  their  requests  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  not  clear  channel  stations 
and  an  increase  in  power  would  necessi¬ 
tate  a  transfer  to  some  other  frequency. 

COPY  FOR  READER,  NOT  BOSS 

Too  Many  Write  With  Eye  on  Salary, 

Gardner  Tells  Chicago  Group 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Feb.  19. — Too  many  adver¬ 
tising  writers  prepare  tbeir  copy  for  the 
boss  who  pays  their  salary  instead  of 
for  the  public  which  pays  both  his  and 
theirs,  declared  Walter  H.  Gardner,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  today  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Engineering  Advertisers’ 
Association  and  the  advertising  council 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

“The  real  boss  is  the  man  or  woman 
with  money  to  spend,’’  he  continued. 
“Any  advertisement  that  sells  merchan¬ 
dise  is  a  good  advertisement.  The  man 
who  keeps  his  mind  on  the  right  track 
and  produces  advertising  copy  that  helps 
business  can  look  the  boss  in  the  eye  with 
the  assurance  of  a  job  well  done.  Ad¬ 
vertising  matter  can  lie  effective  only  if 
it  is  prepared  from  the  angle  of  the 
reader. 

“Advertising  was  a  game  when  you 
sold  people  what  you  wanted  them  to 
buy.  It  was  a  profession  when  you  sold 
them  what  they  needed.  It  was  an  art 
when  you  sold  them  what  they  wanted. 
Today,  it  is  a  science  when  you  sell  them 
what  they  think  they  want.’’  An  example 
of  this,  he  concluded,  is  the  automobile 
manufacturer  who  sells  a  car  partially 
on  its  ability  to  do  90  to  100  miles  an 
hour.  “People  buy  the  car  knowing 
they  rarely  will  have  opportunites  to  use 
such  high  speeds,”  he  said. 


INLAND  PRESS  DIAGNOSES  COSTS 


At  the  Inland  convenlion,  left  to  right:  I.  A.  Simpson,  New  York;  W.  O. 
Paisley,  Marion  (Ill.)  Republican,  and  A.  W.  Shipton,  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Journal. 


(Continued  from  page  9) 
end  of  the  year  and  made  mention  of  the 
matter  of  reduction  in  wages,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  lower  cost  of  food  and  liv¬ 
ing  exjienses  and  the  loss  of  revenue  suf¬ 
fered  by  many  newspapers  during  the 
depression.  He  rejiorted  that  the  board 
had  decided  against  the  sponsoring  or 
distribution  of  advertising  matter  or 
cainjiaigns,  similar  to  those  being  circu¬ 
lated  by  a  candy  association  without  the 
approval  of  the  board  of  directors. 

A  great  part  of  the  morning  session 
was  taken  up  by  a  lively  discussion  of 
the  pajier  read  by  Kenneth  J.  Fryslie, 
Clinton,  la.,  on  “Evaluating  Reader  In¬ 
terest.”  He  told  of  making  surveys  of 
newspajier  readers  and  revealed  some 
surprising  results  from  the  questioning 
of  subscribers.  His  statements  regard¬ 
ing  relative  reader  interest  of  newspaper 
features  and  departments  drew  a  barrage 
of  questions  from  the  assemblage. 

.\n  interesting  paper  on  “The  News¬ 
paper  in  Community  Service”  was  read 
by  A.  \V.  Shipton,  Springfield  Illinois 
.^tate  Journal.  His  talk  covered  45  re¬ 
plies  received  from  100  newspapers  ques¬ 
tioned  on  their  activities.  He  reported 
that  they  engaged  in  271  activities  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  talk  distributed 
a  summary  of  these  as  reported  by  the 
45  newspapers. 

Adjournment  was  taken  for  luncheon, 
at  which  Gilbert  Hodges,  president.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America  and 
Judge  John  H.  Lyle,  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  mayor  of 
Chicago  at  next  Tuesday’s  primary,  were 
the  speakers. 

Judge  Lyle  made  a  hurried  appear¬ 
ance,  press  of  campaigning,  and  official 
duty  calling  him  away.  He  told  the 
publishers  that  Chicago  was  trying  to 
solve  its  own  problems  and  that  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Tuesday  election  would  show 
how  successful  the  city  was.  He  avoided 
further  discussion  of  politics,  reading  an 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  a  Brit¬ 
ish  newspaper,  the  Londoti  Chronicle, 
which  set  forth  that  a  story  of  A1  Ca¬ 
pone’s  life  and  the  gang  rule  in  Chicago 
would  be  published  as  a  “Chronicle 
Scoop.”  He  told  the  luncheon  guests 
that  Chicago  could  redeem  itself  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  press  hoped  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hodges  delivered  the  third  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  Advertising  Federation  series 
to  teach  the  truth  aliout  advertising.  He 
was  introduced  by  C.  C.  Younggreen. 
Mr.  Hodges  prefaced  his  address  by  the 
statement  that  advertising  had  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  free  press  .America  enjoys 
today.  The  revenue  and  independence 
of  advertising  has  emancipated  the 
American  press,  he  declared,  and  he 
urged  tliat  publishers  keep  sacred  the 
trust  they  held. 

Mr.  Hodges  outlined  the  preceding 
addres.ses  of  the  federation  series,  then 
discussed  “Advertising,  the  ITusiness 
Stabilizer.”  He  showed  by  compari¬ 
sons  of  business  conditions  during  the 
past  two  decades  that  advertising 
revenue  soars  when  business  soars,  that 
advertising  drops  when  business  drops, 
but  that  it  was  noticeable  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  slumps  of  the  past  20  years  were 
preceded  “slightly  earlier,”  by  a  falling 
off  in  advertising  schedules. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  session  was 
opened  with  the  report  of  the  income 
tax  committee  bv  Attornev  Arnold  L. 


(iuesmer,  for  Frederick  E.  Murphy, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  chairman.  Attor¬ 
ney  Arnold  told  of  the  progress  in  the 
various  newspapers,  fights  for  tax  re¬ 
funds  and  gave  practical  suggestions  to 
publishers  and  business  managers  in  fill¬ 
ing  out  their  income  tax  statements.  He 
touched  upon  the  Minnesota  “gag”  law 
and  expressed  a  belief  that  the  law  would 
be  repealed  and  off  the  statutes  before 
the  decision  in  the  case  championed  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  was  handed  down 
by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Butler  then  reported  on  “News¬ 
paper  Costs.”  He  finds  that  circulation 
and  circulation  revenue  are  little  changed 
in  an  analysis  of  some  50  reports  re¬ 
ceived,  but  observed  that  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  was  decreasing  and  editorial  costs 
increasing  He  recalled  his  admonition 
of  last  October  that  unless  something 
was  done  to  curb  the  rising  cost  of  the 
editorial  department  of  the  newspapers, 
the  publisher  would  lie  faced  with  a  seri¬ 
ous  shrinkage  when  advertising  linage 
fell  off.  This  he  stated  has  happened. 

WTiile  his  figures  are  not  complete, 
owing  to  outstanding  reports,  Mr.  But¬ 
ler  reported  cases  in  which  advertising 
costs  decreased  in  keeping  with  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue,  but  the  increase  in  editorial 
cost  offset  any  saving  that  might  have 
been  effected.  He  advised  the  Inlanders 
to  use  the  present  as  a  time  for  read¬ 
justment,  so  that  when  the  increased 
linage  came  with  a  return  to  normal  pros¬ 
perity,  increased  jirofits  would  result. 

In  spite  of  predictions  of  earlier  busi¬ 
ness  recovery,  it  is  his  opinion  that  the 
upturn  cannot  be  expected  before  the 
middle  of  the  year. 

J.  S.  Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  Ncu's 
made  a  plea  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
“regular  advertiser”  to  hold  him  as  a 
regular  space  buyer.  He  urged  that  the 
“non-regular”  or  infrequent  space  buyer 
be  showm  the  advantages  of  a  consistent 
advertising  program  and  convinced  of  its 
efficacy  by  service.  The  non-advertiser, 
he  declared,  must  be  shown  the  advantage 
of  advertising.  He  stated  that  main- 
prospective  advertisers  do  not  buy  space 
because  they  are  not  educated  to  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  He  advocated  service  for 
these  “prospects”  in  the  form  of  copy 
production,  campaign  helps  and  sound 
advertising  counsel.  Mr.  Gray  stated 
that  the  real  idea  in  getting  and  holding 
advertisers  as  regular  space  buyers  was 
one  of  service  and  instruction  and  not 
an  economic  problem  beyond  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers’  control.  He  advocated 
sale  of  service  against  sale  of  space. 

A  history  of  the  case  for  and  against 
general  and  retail  advertising  was  pre- 
.sented  by  Mr.  Groom.  Discussion  was 
carried  over  to  the  Wednesday  .session. 
Mr.  Groom  reviewed  the  matter  from 
his  first  knowledge  of  it.  He  gave  spe¬ 
cific  examples  of  what  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  fearless  publisher,  sparing 
no  one  in  a  bitter  attack  upon  what  he 
termed  a  lack  of  nerve  on  the  part  of 
many.  He  asked  that  newspaper  owners 
prove  themselves  business  men  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  ability  to  run  their  or¬ 
ganizations  as  they  saw  fit,  without  out¬ 
side  aid  or  suggestion. 

“The  Comeback  of  Agriculture”  was 
graphically  described  by  (Charles  F.  Col- 
lisson,  agricultural  editor,  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  With  the  aid  of  charts  he 


showed  that  the  northwest  was  by  im 
means  in  need  of  farm  aid,  with  the  ei 
ception  of  the  Red  River  Valley,  p 
said  that  the  northwestern  states  w' 
sented  a  rebuilt  empire,  through  edS 
tion  of  the  citizen  by  newspapers  as  to 
what  branch  of  agriculture  to  specialize 
in. 

In  his  own  words,  “the  northwest  ha^ 
learned  to  milk.”  He  told  of  the  larje 
profits  being  earned  in  the  district  fr® 
butter,  eggs,  livestock  and  poultn 
These  returns  he  showed,  were  greater 
than  any  ever  produced  by  grain  gro«. 
ing.  He  held  that  it  was  the  ne»s. 
paper’s  duty  to  tell  its  readers  and  it 
community  what  kind  of  agriculture  to 
engage  in. 

After  adjournment  Weelnesday  the 
newly  elected  board  of  directors  niet  hr 
organization  purposes.  C.  R.  Butle- 
Mankato  (Minn.)  /-Vee  Prm,  was electei 
chairman  and  .A.  O.  Lindsay,  vice  ch^:- 
man.  Will  V.  Tufford  was  retained  a; 
secretary-treasurer.  President  Schilplt 
announced  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
association  would  be  held  in  the  Morri¬ 
son  Hotel,  May  19  and  20. 

EX-WRITER  MADE  RICH 
BY  WILDCAT  OIL  WHL 

Edward  Bateman,  Formerly  on  Teui 

Newipaper*,  Collects  $1,200,000 
for  Share  in  Venture — Thinki 
He’ll  Travel 

Edward  Bateman,  who  until  10  year- 
ago  was  a  Texas  newspaper  reporter 
recently  received  $1,2C)0,(XX)  from  the 
Humble  Oil  Co.  as  his  share  in  a  wild¬ 
cat  oil  well  near  Kilgore,  Tex,  Bate¬ 
man  was  formerly  with  the  old  for 
Worth  Record,  Dallas  Times-Herdi 
Houston  Dispatch  and  other  papers. 

“I  think  I’ll  travel  some  and  maybe  d 
a  little  writing,”  he  said  in  comnientin; 
on  his  sudden  change  of  fortune.  Hr 
said  his  move  from  his  former  lodgk 
to  a  downtown  hotel  in  Fort  Worth  wa 
not  the  result  of  his  suddenly  becomk 
“high  hat”  but  because  he  had  to  4 
something  to  escape  the  hordes  of  sale- 
men  who  were  trying  to  sell  him  even 
thing  under  the  sun. 

Bateman  is  the  second  Texas  new- 
paperman  to  become  a  millionaire  through 
oil  in  recent  years.  The  other  is  Rober 
Penn,  once  city  editor  of  the  Dallas  Jour 
nat,  who  now  is  head  of  the  Penn  Of 
Co. 

Bateman  was  working  on  the  Marshal 
Neivs-Messenger  when  he  became  inter 
ested  in  oil  prospects  and  signed  n; 
acreage  in  the  territory.  He  obtainw 
financing  to  sink  a  well  and  it  came  ir. 
for  a  gusher. 

Another  newspaperman.  Cyril  Parker 
managing  editor  of  the  I-ongview  Bail: 
Ncjvs,  did  not  fare  so  well.  Needint 
money  recently  he  sold  some  leases  lx 
owned  for  $62.  A  well  came  in  on  thr 
land,  and  the  man  to  whom  he 
leases  resold  a  half -interest  for  $40, Oi 

REHEARING  REFUSED 

The  Illinois  State  Supreme  Court  or 
Feb.  14  refused  to  grant  a  rehearing  o 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  suit  to  comfx 
Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson  aix 
other  city  officials  to  repay  $2,000,000 
die  city  for  salaries  paid  to  real  estaV 
experts.  “The  Tribune”  won  the  sa 
originally  in  the  Cook  County  courts,  ba 
the  Supreme  Court  last  fall  reversed  tlx 
judgment. 

HARRY  SINGER  PROMOTED 

Harrv  Singer,  advertising  solicitor  fo- 
Nezv  York  Daily  Mirror,  has  been  ap 
pointed  national  advertising 
succeed  H.  B.  Prickitt.  who  has  resi^ 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  A-  J 
Kohler,  publisher.  Mr.  Singer 
was  connected  with  the  American  IVf  ■ 
for  several  years. 


RETURNING  TO  FINLAND 

E.  E.  Brodie,  publisher  of  the 
City  (Ore.)  Enterprise,  has  left  on  w 
return  joumev  to  his  post  as 
Minister  to  Finland.  He  ^ 

his  family  from  Finland,  arriving 
his  Oregon  home  Christmas  eve. 
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secret  divorce  trial 

STIRS  MILWAUKEE 

Sentinel  Staff  Man  Charge*  Attorney 
With  Aiiault — Journal  Criticize* 
Judge  in  Editorial*  and  Cartoon 
_ Supervi*or*  Proteat 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

MiLWAUKfj;.  Wis..  Feb.  19.— A  secret 
divorce  trial  laefore  Circuit  Judge  Byron 
B  Park,  of  Stevens  Point,  has  resulted 
in  severe  criticism,  Milwaukee  news¬ 
papers  arousing  public  opinion  and  pro- 
test  by  county  supervisors. 

Paul  Sevfert,  wealthy  druggist,  is  the 
principal  in  the  case.  When  reporters 
asked  why  doors  were  closed.  Judge 
Park  said  he  had  promised  attorneys  the 
case  would  get  no  more  publicity  than 
if  tried  in  Port  W  ashington,  the  litigants’ 
home  county.  After  protests  the  judge 
ordered  official  entry  that  it  had  lieen 
made  secret  because  of  salacious  testi- 

mony.  .  ... 

Leland  Benfer,  ot  the  Sentmel  staff, 
has  sworn  a  complaint  charging  VN'alter 
D.  Corrigan,  Sr.,  an  attorney,  with 
assault  and  battery.  He  said  Corrigan 
threw  a  brief  case  and  pummelled  him 
when  he  attempted  to  take  pictures.  Cor¬ 
rigan  gave  $50  bond  on  arraignment, 
denying  guilt. 

\  Mihi'ank'cc  Jounuil  cartoon  depicted 
fudge  Park  holding  a  curtain  shielding 
justice  from  the  pe-ople.  The  newspaper 
vigorously  attacked  him  in  editorials, 
questioning  the  right  to  secrecy.  The 
Sentinel  also  publi.shed  editorials  and 
printed  Supreme  Court  records  disclos¬ 
ing  testimony  in  the  first  trial  of  the 
case,  when  the  verdict  was  set  aside. 
County  supervisors  tiuestioned  the 
judge's  right  to  use  the  court  house  for 
trial  of  an  outside  county  case. 


“JOURNALIST”  DEFINED 


AGENCY  PREPARED  COPY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Referring  to 
an  article  in  your  publication  on  Jan.  10, 
1930,  and  subsequent  conversations  with 
members  of  your  staff,  allow  me  to  make 
the  following  statement : 

Your  reporter  asked  me  for  details 
concerning  the  advertising  campaign  of 
Ohrbach's  for  the  opening  of  their  store- 
in  Newark.  I  gave  him  a  full-page  story 
from  Rctailiny  from  which  he  was  to  get 
his  facts.  I  gave  no  statement  contra¬ 
dicting  or  amplifying  the  facts  set  forth 
in  the  Retailing  story,  which  bears  the 
by-line  of  Nathan  M.  Ohrhacti. 

The  story  as  it  appeared  in  your  paper 
credited  me  and  two  others  with  having 
prepared  copy  for  the  Ohrbach  advertise¬ 
ments,  whereas  the  mechanical  prepara¬ 
tion  of  copy  was  done  by  the  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service.  Inc.,  as  plainly  stated 
in  the  Retailing  story.  Otherwise  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  accurate. 

Yours  truly, 

Pierre  de  Ron. ax. 

New  York. 


French  Writer*’  A**ociation  Adopt: 

Standard  Code  for  It*  Member* 

The  Syndicat  National  des  Journalistes, 
the  leading  journalists'  association  of 
France,  has  set  the  following  at  the  head 
of  its  rules : 

journalist  worthy  of  the  name  ac¬ 
cepts  responsibility  for  all  he  writes,  even 
when  unsigned.  Calumny,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  groundless  accusations  are  for 
him  the  greatest  of  professional  faults. 
He  accepts  missions  only  compatible  with 
his  professional  dignity,  and  .scorns  to 
assume  a  title  or  an  imaginary  quality  in 
order  to  obtain  news.  He  refuses  to  take 
mi.ney  from  any  public  or  jirivate  under¬ 
taking  where  his  quality  as  a  journalist, 
or  his  relations,  would  be  susceptible  of 
being  used  for  others'  ends.  He  never 
signs  an  article  of  purely  commercial  or 
financial  publicity,  and  refuses  to  com¬ 
mit  a  plagiary.  A  journalist  never  tries 
to  secure  the  post  of  a  colleague  nor 
bring  about  his  dismissal  by  offering  to 
work  for  lower  pay. 

"The  ‘secret  professionnel'  is  for  him 
wred.  and  he  never  takes  advantage  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  for  interested 
ends." 

PICKS  MOST  IMPROVED  WEEKLY 

The  greatest  improvement  in  any  Nor'h 
Dakota  weekly  newspaper  during  1930 
shown  by  the  f/  alhalla  Mountaineer, 
't  was  announced  recently  bv  the  De¬ 
triment  of  Journalism.  I'niversity  of 

•  bnnesota.  which  again  this  year  judged 
'w  annual  improvement  contest  of  the 

•  orth  Dakota  Press  .Association.  The 
contest  sponsored  by  the  I-an/n  l  ontiii. 
t?'”  .careful  scoring  of  representa- 

L  against  1930  issues  to 

^ow  the  actual  improvement  made.  The 
judging  was  done  bv  Professor  Kenneth 
b.  Olson  The  Walhalla  .MoutTaineer. 
purchased  Nov.  1.  19.10,  by  M.  1. 

orkner,  publisher  of  the  Laiii/doii  Cava- 
''fr  County  RcpuNicau.  and  Rilie  R. 

•  irgaii’  publisher  of  the  Grafton  U'a/sh 

w'ho  almost  overnight 
Mountaineer  into  a 

^ern  weekly  newspaper  with  a  new 
imn,  *'P  “"cl  a  much 

suburban  news 

Coverage. 


SHORT  SIGHTED 

Editor  it  Puiilishitc  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  been  more  pleased  with  an 
editorial  than  I  was  with  the  one  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Editor  it  Puhi.ishir 
under  the  caption  "I^ck  of  \'ision.”  1 
agree  entirely  with  the  writer  of  this 
editorial  that  the  report  of  the  New 
^’ork  State  Editors  .Association  is  short¬ 
sighted  and  doesn't  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  immense  possibilities  of  the  right 
kind  of  background  in  education.  1 
would  like  to  .see  a  four  year  course  in 
journalism  mixed  with  the  proper  liberal 
arts  cour.ses,  and  the  whole  leading  to  a 
degree. 

Yours  cordially. 

Grove  Pattersox. 

Editor,  Toledo  liladc. 

A  PROFESSION 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Nancy  Barr 
Mavity  is  mistaken.  Journalism  is  a 
profession.  She  confuses  the  fact  that 
few  newspaper  workers  profess  to  keep 
it  so. 

It  might  he  added  with  truth  that  it 
is  the  most  exacting  of  all  the  profes¬ 
sions  and  has  the  fewest  (|ualitied  practi¬ 
tioners. 

Provincialism  prompts  more  broad 
statements  than  any  other  one  thing. 

Yours, 

T.  A.  Price. 


FROM  THE 

Linotype  Mailbag 

I  ■ 

“Production  Increased 
One-Third” 

“The  Model  8  Linotype  which  we  re¬ 
cently  Installed  Is  certainly  a  dandy. 
To  say  that  I  am  well  pleased  with  Its 
performance  would  be  putting  It 
mildly. 

"The  keyboard  touch  Is  marvelous, 
our  production  per  hour  of  various 
kinds  of  composition  has  been  In¬ 
creased  practically  a  third  over  our 
previous  equipment.  The  many  new 
Improvements  on  this  machine  have 
made  It  a  delight  to  operate  as  well  as 
Increasing  the  speed  and  efficiency  of 
the  operator. 

“The  Inclusion  of  the  two  fonts  of 
display  faces  have  practically  elimi¬ 
nated  hand  composition  from  the  av¬ 
erage  run  of  ads  In  our  shop,  thus 
decreasing  the  overhead.  Too.  the  type 
face  Is  always  new  thus  eliminating 
various  difficulties  encountered  In  the 
make-ready,  due  to  worn  or  chipped 
type.” 

P.  A.  Frederlcksen.  Publisher 
The  Hardin  News,  Hardin.  Mo. 


(We  caLL  on  . . . 

FIVE  WITNESSES 

i\i 


For  years  imperial  has  said  “Imperial  Metal  and  the 
Plus  Plan  lower  metal  costs.”  There  are  some  who  are 
skeptical.  In  this  advertisement  we  call  on  five  publishers  wha 
have  testimony  to  prove  our  case.  Let’s  hear  what  they  say. 

'Witness  7^0.  i . . .  “We  have  done  business  with  you  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half  now  in  both  the  Composing  Room  and  the 
Stereotyping  Department.  During  this  period  without  any  extra 
cost  to  us  you  have  built  up  our  Linotype  Metal  until  now  it 
is  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition.  The  stereotype  metal 
was  in  good  condition  when  you  took  it  over  and  still  is. 

“Best  of  all  our  metal  costs  have  gone  down  somewhat  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half.” 

Witness  Tio.  i .  .  .  “We  do  not  have  any  metal  troubles  and  I 
think  our  metal  bills  are  reasonable.” 

Witness  7{o.  j ...  “You  have  been  kind  to  us  in  furnishing  us 
with  a  high  grade  Imperial  Type  Metal  and  by  so  doing  we 
have  enjoyed  a  year  of  complete  freedom  from  metal  troubles 
and  a  decided  saving  as  compared  to  former  years.” 

Witness  T^o.  4  .  .  .  “We  have  found  the  Plus  Plan  the  most 
effective  and  satisfactory  we  ever  tried  for  keeping  metals  up 
to  standard,  and  have  no  trouble  any  more  from  slugs  sticking 
in  machines  or  from  type  going  down  under  the  pressure  of 
the  mat  roller.  We  find  that  if  we  keep  the  dross  going  out 
and  the  plus  metal  coming  in,  that  the  quality  of  our  metal 
remains  high  and  our  metal  expense  remains  at  a  minimum.” 

Witness  7^o.  5  . . .  “Recently  we  were  approached  by  another 
metal  company  saying  that  they  could  give  the  same  plan  as 
the  Imperial  at  a  cheaper  price.  In  checking  the  matter  we 
find  the  price  difference  of  no  inducement,  as  our  figures  show 
your  plus  system  to  be  a  saving  over  the  old  methods  of 
handling  our  metal  supply.” 

We  have  this  testimony  in  the  form  of  signed  letters  which 
are  available  to  any  publisher.  Because  Imperial  Metal 
lowers  metal  costs,  keeps  metal  in  constant  A-i  condition, 
eliminating  metal  and  machine  troubles,  more  Imperial 
Metal  is  used  by  publishers  than  any  other  single  brand. 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 


Manufacturing  type  metals  only: 


LINOTYPE 

ELROD 

INTERTYPE 

LUDLOW 


MONOTYPE 

STEREOTYPE 

THOMPSON 

AUTOPLATE 
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TOM  THUMB  GOLF,  A  “FLOP”  AT  OUTSET, 
BECAME  $150,000,000  BUSINESS 

Newspaper  Advertising  and  Jokes  and  Comments  in  Editorial 
Space  Aided  in  Creating  a  *'Craze”  Which  Swept  the 
Country  in  a  Time  of  Business  Depression 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


ROM  “riop”  to  nation-wide  “craze” 
III  ei^ht  months ! 

Such  is  the  inside  story  of  the  almost 
unbelievable  spread  throughout  the  nation 
of  Tom  Thumb  Golf. 

Fanned  to  a  Hame  by  paid  newspaper 
advertising  supjiort  and  spontaneous 
newspaper  editorial  handling,  a  “frost” 
idea  in  an  off  year  became  a  Klondike 
“gold  rush."  Seldom  has  there  been  a 
more  convincing  example  of  how  rapidly 
“something  new”  can  sweep  the  country. 

(iarnet  Carter,  Lookout  Mountain, 
Tcnn.,  real  estate  promoter,  several  years 
ago  had  built  a  miniature  golf  course, 
called  “F'airyland,”  with  holes  named 
after  Peter  Pan,  fluster  Brown  and 
other  legendary  characters.  Some 
F'lorida  men  heard  of  the  course  and 
erected  similar  ones  in  the  South.  That 
of  Jeff  Walls  at  Miami  and  one  af 
Coral  Gables  made  money ;  others  lost 
steadily. 

The  notion  that  the  miniature  golf  idea 
could  be  exjianded  was  conceived  by 
Walter  McAdams,  a  New  York  business 
man,  and  the  Townsend  brothers  (“Bill” 
and  A.  J.),  who  studied  the  few  courses 
then  in  existence  and  obtained  rights  for 
distribution  of  such  outdoor  courses 
throughout  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  Fairyland  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  of  Chattanooga  re¬ 
served  the  South  as  its  sales  field. 

The  well -advertised  Wall  Street 
“crash”  had  come  and  gone.  The 
weather  was  “stormy  and  colder”  to  new 
enterprises.  There  was  no  certainty  the 
public  would  accept  miniature  golf, 
especially  in  the  North.  And  a  tre¬ 
mendous  obstacle  of  finding  purchasers 
willing  to  make  a  considerable  initial  in¬ 
vestment  presented  itself.  Both  in  seek¬ 
ing  financial  and  sales  suport,  the  trio 
of  enthusiasts  met  with  little  encourage¬ 
ment  and  plenty  of  “cold  water.” 

A  sales  force  was  organized  and  put 
to  work,  but  practically  no  sales  came 
in.  A  letter  in  March,  1930,  to  5,000 
real  estate  men  brought  only  a  slight  re¬ 
sponse.  It  looked  as  though  another 
business  “lemon”  had  been  plucked. 

It  was  not  until  May  of  the  past  year 
that  sales  began  to  be  realized,  and  then 
at  first  in  only  a  limited  way. 

A  demonstration  course  was  built  at 
Elmhurst,  Long  Island,  by  Walter  Mc¬ 
Adams,  who  had  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  Tom  Thumb  division  of 
the  National  Pipe  Products  Corporation, 
maker  of  gasoline  pump  equipment.  On 
May  2,  the  opening  day.  in  spite  of  rain 
$68.25  was  received  at  the  gate.  On  the 
second  day  $180..50  came  in.  On  the 
third  day  $2^  was  the  gross  revenue. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  in  income  rolled 
in  during  the  first  60  days. 

Prospects  were  led  gently  but  firmly 
to  Elmhurst  and  shown  the  novel  course 
and  the  business  being  done.  Other 
demonstration  courses  at  other  points 
were  set  up  by  the  company.  Soon  a  tew 
prospects  had  become  buyers  and  were 
erecting  courses  of  their  own. 

At  last  a  fairly  worthw'hile  business 
appeared  under  way.  The  Tom  Thumb 
division  might  have  let'  it  go  at  that, 
and  closed  the  year  with  a  very  decent 
volume  of  business.  But  Mc.\dams  and 
his  confreres  sensed  that  Tom  Thumb 
golf  had  a  news  aspect,  that  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  could  be  hastened  by  paid  ad¬ 
vertising.  It,  therefore,  joined  with  the 
Fairyland  Manufacturing  Company  in 
creating  a  substantial  advertising  fund. 
Full-page  copy,  featuring  the  money  to 
be  made  in  Tom  Thumb  golf  and  the 
fascination  of  the  sport,  was  released 
prompHv  in  wide-circulation  newspapers, 
and  later  bv  space  in  some  national 
magazines.  The  response  was  immediate. 
Thousands  of  letters  and  hundreds  of 
callers  a  week  descended  upon  Tom 
Thumb  golf  headquarters  in  the  Chrysler 
building.  New  York,  upon  its  (Chicago 


office  and  upon  the  plant  at  Rochester. 
Pa. 

Meantime,  the  humorists,  the  column¬ 
ists,  the  feature  writers,  yea  even  Will 
Rogers  and  Cal  Coolidge,  sensed  in  Tom 
Thumb  Golf  material  of  interest  to  their 
readers.  The  press  of  the  country  spon¬ 
taneously  took  up  the  subject  and  lifted 
it  into  universal  preeminence.  Not  a 
farthing  was  spent  by  the  Tom  Thumb 
developers  in  employing  press  agents. 
Like  the  Ford  car,  Tom  Thumb  (jolf 
was  alternately  laughed  and  praised  into 
success  by  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  unlike  the  Ford  of  early  days 
the  golf  idea  proved  to  be  also  a  source 
of  advertising  revenue  from  the  start. 

Tlie  newspapers  in  many  cities  de¬ 
veloped  owners  of  the  courses  into 
steady,  small-space  advertisers.  An¬ 
nouncements  of  openings  of  courses  us¬ 
ually  commanded  larger  space. 

Unknown  to  the  originator  of  Tom 
Thumb  Golf,  a  patent  had  been  taken 
out  some  time  previously  on  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls  as  a  base  for  a  putting  green 
by  Thomas  H.  Fairbairn,  El  Paso,  Tex. 
cotton  grower.  A  contract  was  made 
for  him  to  be  recompensed  by  a  royalty. 

The  materials  for  each  cour.se  cost 
$2,000  f.  o.  b.  Rochester,  Pa.  Each  pur¬ 
chaser  received  10,000  pounds  of  ma¬ 
terial,  including  pipes  and  metal  parts, 
numbers,  enameled  sign,  roller,  patented 
Tom  Thumb  greens,  score  cards,  haz¬ 
ards,  balls,  putters,  etc.  A  plot  of  ground 
from  1(X)  by  100  feet  up  was  required. 
The  buyer  laid  out  the  course,  installed 
it,  lighted  it,  build  a  caddy  house  and 
erected  a  fence  around  it.  Courses  were 
delivered  by  freight,  express  and  air.  A 
crew  of  200  men,  mostly  negroes,  was  or¬ 
ganized.  Deliveries  were  made  within  a 
week  or  two  after  placing  of  the  order. 

From  Summer  on  well  in  the  late 
Fall,  the  company’s  sales  problem  had 
become  a  delivery  problem.  Its  sales 
force  was  engaged  not  in  casting  about 
for 'prospective  buyers  but  in  taking  care 
of  the  buyers  who  called  upon  them  at 
their  offices. 

By  Dec.  1,  more  than  4,000  outdoor 
Tom  Thumb  golf  courses  had  been  in- 
■stalled  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States  in  addition  to  many  in  the  South 
and  to  thousands  of  indoor  courses  which 
came  into  being.  Today  there  are  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  perhaps  25,000  miniature 
courses  of  all  kinds  in  existence. 

Whether  Tom  Thumb  Golf  in  the  end 
will  prove  simply  a  fad  which  will  come 
and  go  is  difficult  to  predict.  The  gen¬ 
eral  interest  of  the  public  in  golf,  the 
healthful  outdoor  nature  of  Tom  Thumb 
(jolf,  the  increasing  popular  interest  in 
sports,  all  indicate  that  at  least  the 
stronger  and  more  ably  conducted  golf 
courses  will  survive.  Such  courses 
should  be  regular  users  of  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
considering  the  future  of  this  industry. 

In  an  “off  year,”  miniature  golf  de¬ 
veloped  from  a  threatened  “pain  in  the 
neck”  into  a  $150,000,000  industry.  About 
$2,000,000  was  paid  for  cotton  seed  hulls, 
several  millions  for  lighting  grounds, 
more  than  $18,000.0(X)  for  putters,  balls 
and  equipment,  the  tidv  sum  of  $45,000.- 
000  for  lumlier.  Many  who  needed 
money  received  substantial  rental  fees  for 
otherwise  idle  grounds  and  thousands 
were  given  a  pleasant  and  easy  form  of 
employment. 

What  will  >ie  the  next  national  “craze” 
and  what  will  he  its  cash-register  impli¬ 
cations  for  business? 


HELMS  GETS  STATE  POST 

Harry  S.  Helms,  founder  of  the 
\f<uwyunk  (Pa.)  Advaiue  and  publisher 
of  Camp  Nnes,  official  organ  of  the 
Patriotic  Order,  Sons  of  America,  has 
been  appointed  Director  of  Publications 
bv  Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania. 
Tlie  post  pays  $6,000  a  year. 
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SAMUEL  Trask,  for  23  years  in 
the  advertising  department  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  &■  Examiner,  died  Feb.  21. 
He  was  73  years  old. 

Harry  S.  Macauley,  47.  assistant 
night  city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  died  in  his  sleep,  Feb.  10,  a  few 
hours  after  he  had  left  his  desk  for  the 
night.  He  began  his  new.spapcr  work  25 
years  ago  with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
as  a  copy  reader  and  later  was  state  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  with  the  Washington  Post 
a  year,  returning  to  Philadelphia  to  work 
on  the  Bulletin  and  the  Record  and  the 
Eivning  Ledger  of  which  he  was  city 
editor  in  1918.  In  1920  he  joined  the 
Donovan-Armstrong  Advertising  agency 
and  became  secretary  of  the  Barret 
Kneibler,  Inc.,  Agency. 

S.  M.  Lewis,  62,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Rust  on  (La.)  Leader  and  Daily 
Leader  for  the  last  27  years,  died  in  Rus- 
tion,  Feb.  13,  following  a  week's  illness. 
He  was  a  former  president  of  the  North 
Louisiana  Press  Association.  He  leaves 
a  wife  and  two  children. 

J.  F.  Vanxe,  74,  father  of  V.  M. 
Vance,  publisher  of  the  Worthington 
(Minn.)  Globe,  died  recently. 

John  A.  Whuia,  of  Detroit,  vice- 
president  and  managing  editor  of  the 
Polish  Daily  Record,  of  that  city,  and 
for  several  years  active  in  Michigan  poli¬ 
tics.  died  Feb.  11  following  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

Mrs.  Ernest  G.  Boon  of  Alassio. 
Italy,  formerly  of  Buffalo,  daughter  of 
the  late  James  N.  Matthews,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  Express,  died  last 
week  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

William  M.  J.  Jacobs,  48,  for  25  years 
a  figure  in  San  Francisco  newspaper 
circles,  died  in  the  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
there  Feb.  9  after  a  short  illness.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  editorial  staff  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

The  Very  Reaerenp  Francis  Gordon, 
publisher  of  the  Polish  Daily  Nezt's  in 
Chicago  and  considered  the  foremost 
Catholic  priest  of  Polish  descent  in  the 
United  States,  died  suddenly  Feb.  13  in 
St.  Mary  of  Nazareth’s  hospital,  Chicago. 
Father  Gordon  was  decorated  last  De¬ 
cember  by  the  Polish  government.  He 
founded  one  of  the  largest  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  congregations  in  Chicago,  St. 
Mary  of  the  Angel’s  church.  In  1924  he 
was  decorated  by  Pope  Pius  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Cardinal  Mundelein. 

Luther  B.  Little,  71,  fornwr  Albany 
correspondent  and  political  writer  of  the 
Xezv  York  Times  and  later  for  20  years 
head  of  the  publication  division  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
died  Feb.  12  at  his  home  in  New  York. 
He  started  newspaper  work  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  News,  later  going  to  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune.  He  afterwards  became 
city  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Globe  and  for 
several  years  was  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Frfjierkk  a.  .\llen,  for  57  years  a 
compositor  for  the  Boston  Transcript, 
died  Feb.  12  at  his  home  in  Beacon  Hill, 
Mass.  Born  in  London,  Mr.  Allen  later 
went  to  Calcutta  where  he  worked  on 
the  India  Daily  Nezvs. 

Arthur  J.  Halfpenny,  75,  for  25 
years  circulation  manager  of  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  died  Feb.  12  at  his  home 
in  Woodcliffe  N,  J. 

John  Joseph  Goodwin,  66,  formerly 
with  the  old  Nezv  York  Sun  and  the 
Xezv  York  Times,  and  in  recent  years 
connected  with  the  Brooklyn  park  de¬ 
partment.  died  Feb.  10  in  Brooklyn. 

John  J.  Hickey,  editor  of  the  Refinery 
Xews  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  (3ompany, 
died  at  his  home  in  Bavonne,  N.  L,  Fell. 
14. 

Walter  Webster  Manning,  owner, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Women’s 
World  Magazine.  Chicago,  died  in  New 
York  Hospital,  New  York,  Feb.  16  of 
pneumonia.  He  was  at  one  time  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  McClure  publica¬ 
tions. 

Wilbur  E.  Rogers,  41,  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  reporter,  died  Feb.  15  of 
pneumonia.  He  joined  the  Eagle  in  1913 
and  remained  there  two  years,  and  dur¬ 


ing  the  next  ten  years  was  whh  the  G 
s^iated  Press  the  Vra-  York 
Sews  and  the  .\ezv  York  Evening  JoJ 
nal.  He  rejoined  the  Eagle  in  1923 
W.  F.  Wakeman,  73.  an  au'hority  on 
the  American  protective  tariff  and 
former  newspaperman,  diwl  last  week  at 
his  home  in  Tottenville,  Staten  Island  N 
Y.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Li 
editorial  writer  for  the  -Manufacturers 
Record,  Baltimore.  He  had  served  on 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  Kansas  Qv 
Times  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  and 
had  contributed  to  New  York  newspa- 
pers.  He  was  active  in  political  circles 
Luis  Ramirez,  .57,  cable  editor  of 
La  Rason,  Buenos  Aires,  died  Feb.  13 
He  had  been  with  La  Razou  since  19(P 
when  it  was  established  and  previously 
had  served  with  newspapers  in  Spain. 

Walter  K.  Tovvfjis,  42,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Paige-Drtroit 
Motor  Car  Company,  export  manager  of 
the  Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  American  Boy,  died 
at  his  home  in  Detroit,  Feb.  17.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
National  Sign  Service  Company. 


Robert  Moore,  62,  Rockaway,  L.  I., 
newspaperman,  died  Feb  17  in  St.  J(e 
seph’s  hospital.  Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Robfjit  R.  Ross,  society  editor 
of  Trenton  (Tenn.)  Gazette,  died  Fd. 
14,  after  a  brief  illness. 


Mrs.  EsTHra  C.  Scott,  68,  short  story 
writer  and  formerly  correspondent  for 
Xezv  York  World,  died  at  her  home  in 
South  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  11. 

Frank  P.  Bennett,  publisher  of  the 
American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter, 
died  Feb.  9,  at  the  New  England  Sani¬ 
tarium  in  Stoneham,  Mass.  He  was  at 
one  time  an  editorial  writer  on  the  old 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Goulston,  mother  of 
Ernest  J.  Goulston,  Boston  advertising 
man,  died  recently  in  Boston  at  the  age 
of  82. 


Patrick  T.  Hendrick,  of  Arlington. 
Mass.,  father  of  John  R.  Hendrick,  of 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Gloii, 
died  last  week. 

Miss  Agnes  Murphy,  for  20  years  in 
the  composing  room  of  the  Boston  Pilot 
and  for  the  past  15  years  with  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  Commercial,  died 
recently  at  Bangor. 

Mrs.  Palmer  Erichson,  55  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  who  founded  the  Texas  World 
40  years  ago,  died  at  her  home  Feb.  13. 
She  was  associated  with  her  husband 
in  the  publication  of  the  paper,  a  weekly, 
issued  at  Houston. 

Charles  Addison  McLanf,  former 
mayor  of  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  for  many 
years  a  newspaperman  at  San  .AntOTio, 
Tex.,  died  at  Laredo  at  the  age  of  85. 

William  Morgan,  71,  for  the  past 
25  years  editor  and  proprietor  of  Li 
.Sorelois  weekly  newspaper  published  at 
Sorel,  Quc.,  died  Feb.  12  at  the  Medical 
•Arts  Hosnital,  Montreal.  Mr.  Morgan 
had  served  two  terms  as  mayor  of  Sorel, 
and  three  terms  as  alderman. 


GEORGE  W.  WILDER 

George  Warren  Wilder,  65,  former 
president  of  the  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  who  sold  his  interest  and  re 
tired  in  1926,  died  Feb.  18  in  the  Doctors 
Hospital.  New  York.  Mr.  Wilder  et 
panded  the  operations  of  his  com^)' 
best  known  for  the  Delineator,  acquiriM 
several  additional  magazines  and  estnb- 
lishing  others,  among  the  latter  Adrf*- 
ture  and  Romance, 
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FREDERICK  A.  SPERRY 

Frederick  Alfred  Sperry,  67,  oneof  th« 
founders  of  Critchfield  &  Co„  Chic^ 
advertising  agency,  died  Feb.  17  at  n't 
home  in  Oak  Park,  Ill.  He  was  bora 
Connecticut  and  went  to  Chicago  jn  1^- 
and  was  connected  with  the  Critchnelil 
agency  from  its  formation  until  his  deatn 
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PRESENTS  NEWS  TROPHY 

The  “news  trophy”  of  the  Xcu'  ^ 


leans  Times-Picayune,  given  to  the  school 
whose  students  make  the  highest  ratiM 
in  the  paper’s  “biggest  news  of  the 
contest,  was  awarded  recently  to  the 
ton  high  school  in  Alexandria,  La.  1*  ^  ■ 
contests  a  year  are  promoted  by  '  Pitlwi 
paper.  ■  ^ 
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17  STATES  CONSIDERING 
newspaper  bills 


(Contimicd  from  page  7) 


duced  by  Kep.  Silbert  of  Cleveland,  by 
which  legal  notices  in  counties  of  more 
than  300  000  iiopulation  would  have  to  be 
inserted  also  in  foreign  language  news- 
oapers  The  law  now  requires  that  the 
nohces  must  be  published  in  two  English 
language  newspapers  of  general  circula¬ 
tion  and  of  opposite  politics.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  there  are  about  30  for¬ 
eign  language  newspapers  in  Cleveland 
ai^  if  the  bill  is  passed  as  it  now  stands 
it  would  require  the  publication  of  the 
notices  in  all  of  them. 

Senator  Lloyd  also  is  working  on 
measures  to  modify  the  present  law 
which  requires  that  if  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishes  a  candidate’s  attack  on  another 
c^idate  the  newspaper  must  publish  in 
the  same  size  and  location  the  criticized 
candidate’s  reply.  The  law  passed  the 
legislature  two  years  ago  through  some 
misunderstanding  as  has  been  previously 
told  in  these  columns.  It  is  believed 
that  it  will  be  worked  out  satisfactorily 
to  the  newspapers. 

Pennsylvania 

So  far  two  bills  affecting  newspapers 
have  been  offered  in  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature.  Others  are  expected. 

bill  which  would  limit  legal  adver¬ 
tising  to  one  newspaper  “of  general  cir¬ 
culation”  in  counties  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
classes  was  introduced  by  Senator  Harry 
J.  Bell  of  Dawson. 

It  was  sidetracked  into  the  committee 
on  county  seats  and  new  counties,  and 
stands  little  chance  of  getting  to  a  vote. 

The  other  bill,  sixinsorecl  by  E.  J. 
Turner  of  Delaware  county,  amends  an 
act  which  makes  legal  advertising  costs 
cellectible  as  court  costs.  The  amend¬ 
ment  makes  the  presentation  of  a  receipt 
essential  to  collection.  This  is  likely  to 
pass. 

A  bill  to  license  firms  engaged  in  out¬ 
door  advertising,  with  the  state  levying 
an  excise  tax  of  three  cents  a  square  foot 
upon  billboards  and  signs  and  providing 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  proposed 
state  code,  recently  introduced  in  the 
house,  has  been  referred  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  ways  and  means. 

South  Carolina 

It  is  expected  that  an  amendment  to 
the  state’s  libel  and  slander  laws  will  be 
introduced.  In  the  past  such  bills  have 
always  been  defeated. 

South  Dakota 

Prior  to  the  convening  of  the  session 
there  was  some  talk  of  the  possible  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  hill  to  make  the  state  laws 
governing  civil  liability  for  libel  more 
strict,  but  to  date  it  has  not  appeared. 

A  bill  authorizing  the  reading  of  the 
South  Dakota  Compiled  Laws  of  1929, 
as  privately  published  by  the  Hippie 
Printing  Company,  of  Pierre,  in  all 
courts  of  the  state  as  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  law  of  the  state,  was  passed 
by  both  houses. 


TENNttSSEE 


A  bill  to  exempt  newspapers  from 
punitive  damages  in  libel  suits  when  mis¬ 
statements  are  corrected  in  print  has  been 
introduced. 

The  new  law  would  require  anyone 
,  emulating  a  libel  suit  against  a  paper 
to  notify  the  paper,  giving  it  a  chance  to 
correct  any  error.  'The  correction  would 
'”*1^  h  ^f  punitive  damages,  but  it 
uould  remain  responsible  for  actual  dam¬ 
ages. 


Texas 


In  addition  to  the  bill  regarding  libel 
'er  the  radio,  the  Texas  Press  associa- 
Fading  in  the  legislature  a  bill 
ponsored  by  it  and  drawn  by  its  attor- 
to  substitute  publication  in  newspa- 
.urv  for  posting  of  notices  for  official 

Ki;.vi(iii. 


The  measure  is  Senate  Kill  135,  by 
f  Hardin,  and 

Holder,  Rountree  and 


^cs.  Lee  J.  Rountree,  only 


woman 


publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  Texas, 
the  Bryan  Daily  Eagle,  is  one  of  the 
signers. 

The  bill  is  identical  in  both  houses. 
Prospects  of  its  enactment  were  asserted 
to  be  favorable. 

The  radio  libel  bill  provides  a  penalty 
of  a  maximum  fine  of  $2,000  or  a  jail 
sentence  for  violation  of  the  law.  It 
would  apply  not  only  to  the  owner  and 
operator  of  a  radio  station  but  also  to 
the  person  broadcasting  the  alleged  libel 
or  person  who  induced  such  broadcast¬ 
ing. 

Utah 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Utah 
legislature  which  would  place  an  annual 
tax  of  3  cents  per  square  foot  upon  bill¬ 
boards.  It  also  provides  that  each  per¬ 
son  or  billboard  advertising  concern  be 
required  to  pay  a  yearlv  license  fee  of 
$100.  The  state  road  commission  would 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing 
the  act  in  all  its  details.  The  bill  pro¬ 


vides  that  firms  or  individuals  with  head¬ 
quarters  outside  the  state  operating  bill¬ 
boards  in  the  state  must  file  a  $1,000 
bond. 

Washington 

Except  for  a  bill  planned  to  reduce 
the  number  of  times  city  and  county  legal 
notices  must  run,  no  newspaper  legisla¬ 
tion  is  being  considered  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  legislature. 

No  action  affecting  newspapers  is  be¬ 
ing  considered  in  Connecticut,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  New  Hampshire,  correspondents 
in  these  states  informed  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DAILY  INCORPORATES 

Tonavvanda  Publishing  corporation,  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Tonaivanda  (N.Y.)  Nexvs,  a 
daily,  has  been  incorporated  for  $100,000. 
The  directors  are  Charles  E.  Hewitt, 
Evelyn  M.  Lewis  and  Norman  D.  Fish, 
all  of  North  Tonawanda,  a  Buffalo 
suburb. 


CLIPPING  LOCATED  HEIRESS 

Miss  Gladys  Keene,  20,  missing  heir¬ 
ess  to  her  father’s  estate  in  Germany, 
was  located  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently  by  a  brother  in  Los  Angeles.  Cal., 
through  a  clipping  of  a  story  published 
in  the  Springfield  (Al^ss.)  Union.  Miss 
Keene’s  brother,  in  the  Califoniia  city, 
keeps  in  touch  with  home  events  through 
the  L^nion.  He  saw  the  story  of  the 
search  for  his  sister  and  forwarded  the 
clipping  to  the  family  with  which  she 
lived  in  Schenectady.  Miss  Keene  im- 
metliately  went  to  Springfield,  her 
former  residence,  and  was  placed  in  touch 
with  German  attorneys  this  week. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  RETIRES 

Wallace  H.  Becker,  for  62  years  identi¬ 
fied  with  newspapers  in  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
of  late  years  with  the  Daily  Freeman,  has 
been  retired  on  full  pay,  an  announcement 
last  week  stated,  llis  last  post  was  as 
manager  of  the  uptown  branch  office  of 
the  newspaper. 


A  NEW  AND  MODERN  HOUSE  PLAN  FEATURE 


HELP  FOR  THE  MAN  WHO  WANTS  TO  BUILD  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Architects’  Small  House  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 


Sacked  by  the  technical  services  of  a 
nationwide  organization  of  architects 


Two  Story  House 

in  Spanish  Style 


I  STIMULATE  HOME  HIT  I  L II I XO  .  .  .  . 


Every  index  points  to  a  resumption  of  activity  in 
residential  building.  At  no  time  in  recent  years 
have  conditions  been  so  favorable  to  the  prospec¬ 
tive  home  builder.  Building  material  prices  are 
down,  ample  financing  is  available,  many  bargains 
are  offered  in  real  estate.  The  newspaper  has  the 
opportunity  to  assume  a  dual  role  of  leadership 
in  its  community.  By  enlisting  the  Architects’ 
Small  House  Service  Bureau  to  service  its  home 
building  department  it  may  first,  stimulate  home 
building,  and  second,  make  available  to  its  readers 
the  sound  technical  help  of  a  nationwide  group  of 
architects.  For  a  nominal  weekly  fee  (ba.sed  on 


by  adt*  rnh  ip 

circulation)  the  Architects’  Small  House  Service 
Bureau  furnishes  the  new’spaper  with  (1)  a  weekly 
house  plan  mat  feature,  (2)  a  question  and  answer 
mat  featuring  remodeling,  repair,  and  new  build¬ 
ing  problems,  (3)  a  news  article  on  home  building, 
(4)  editorial  fillers,  (5)  advertising  fillers;  offers  (6) 
supplementary  building  promotion  display  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  (7)  plan  books  for  resale — and, 
in  addition,  (8)  agrees  to  answ'er  individually  all 
home  building  problems  submitted  to  the  news¬ 
paper  by  its  readers.  An  Architects’  Small  House 
Service  Bureau  department  in  your  paper  will 
build  both  circulation  and  advertising. 


THE  ARCHITECTS'  SMALL  HOUSE  SERVICE  BUREAUJNC 


Endorsed  by  American  Institute  of  A  rchitects 
and  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 


LEASED  EXCLUSIVELY 
TO  ONE  PAPER  IN  A  CITY 


The  Architects’  Small  House  Service  Bureau,  Inc. 
1204  Second  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  us  portfolio  of  proofs  for  your 
home  building  feature,  “Help  for  the  Man 
Who  Wants  to  Build” — together  with 
your  technical  service  contract. 


Newspaper- 


Individual 


City, 


_ State. 
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LIBEL  DENIAL  MADE  BY 
BINGHAMTON  PRESS 


Stories  Published  for  Public  Good, 
Daily  Replies  to  $200,000  Suit 
Brought  by  Regent  of 
UniTersity 


A  general  denial  to  the  charges  of 
malice  in  the  $2tK).000  libel  suit  brought 
by  Thomas  J.  Mangan,  Binghamton, 
X.  Y.,  lawyer  and  member  of  the  state 
board  of  regents,  was  filed  Feb.  12  by 
the  Binghamton  Press  Company  and 
Thomas  K.  Hutton,  editor  of  the  fiini/- 
liamton  Press. 

The  answer  was  signed  for  the  Press 
Company  by  Ralph  E.  Bennett,  vice- 
president.  The  defense  sets  forth  that 
the  news  stories  linking  Mr.  Mangan 
with  the  affairs  of  Andrew  J.  Horvatt, 
missing  president  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Binghamton,  were  for  the  public  good 
and  were  privileged. 

It  is  held  that  “a  person  who  holds  the 
high  office  of  regent  of  the  university  of 
the  state  of  New  York  should  not  only 
be  clean  and  above  all  suspicion,  but  one 
whom  the  pupils  under  the  control  of 
said  regents  can  look  to  with  becoming 
respect,  and  that  such  articles  and  all 
the  articles  referred  to  in  the  complaint 
herein  were  published  by  the  defendants 
in  the  public  interest,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duty  to  the  public,  in 
good  faith  and  without  malice.” 

In  the  Binghamton  Press  expose  of 
Horvatt’s  alleged  connections  with  a 
bootlegging  plant  on  the  bank  property, 
Mangan  was  identified  as  the  banker’s 
attorney.  After  the  Press  stories.  Man¬ 
gan  was  dropped  as  attorney  and  director 
of  two  other  banks.  He  also  was  an 
officer  of  the  State  Bank  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  whose  affairs  are  under  the  scrutiny 
of  the  State  Banking  Department. 

The  defense  answer  charges  that  Man¬ 
gan  at  one  time  called  upon  Hutton  and 
other  officials  of  the  Binghamton  Press 
Company  to  request  that  the  name  of 
Horvatt  be  not  used  in  connection  with 
a  raid  by  federal  agents  on  the  alleged 
liootleg  establishment.  The  request  was 
denied  and  the  story  of  the  raid  was  pub- 
I'shed  in  full  by  the  Press. 

Mr.  Mangan  was  re-elected  to  the 
board  of  regents  by  the  Republican  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  state  legislature  this  week, 
over  the  obiection  of  Democrats  who 
proposed  the  name  of  George  W’.  John¬ 
son.  son  of  the  millionaire  shoe  manu¬ 
facturer. 


RATES  FILM  CRITICS 


Women  Prove  Be«t  Forecasters  of 
Films*  Success,  Variety  Finds 

Variety,  organ  of  the  amusement 
world,  recently  publi.shed  its  annual  box 
score  of  film,  critics  of  Xew  York  and 
Chicago  newspapers,  listing  the  writers 
according  to  their  records  as  prognosti¬ 
cators  of  the  commercial  success  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  films  they  reviewed. 
Three  women  were  at  the  head  of  both 
the  Xew  York  and  Chicago  groups. 

Following  is  the  ranking  of  the  Xew 
York  critics:  Bland  Jolwneson,  .Mirror; 
Irene  Thirer,  Daily  .Vcw'.v;  Rose  Pels- 
wick.  Journal-,  William  Boehnel,  Tele- 
f/ran) ;  George  Gerhard.  liveniiiff  IVorld ; 
Virginia  Crewe,  .American;  Thornton 
Delehanty,  Post ;  John  S.  Cohen,  Swi : 
Richard  Watts,  Jr.,  Herald  Tribune; 
Margaret  Tazelaar,  Herald  Tribune; 
Quinn  Martin.  IPor/rf;  lulia  Shawell, 
Graphic,  and  Mordaunt  Hall,  Times. 

In  Chicago:  Doris  Arden,  Times; 
Frances  Kuriier,  Tribune;  Genevieve 
Harris,  Post;  Hazel  Flynn,  .-tmericofi; 
Clark  Rodenbach,  .\'eu's,  and  Carol 
Frink.  E.raminer. 


LANDAU  VISITING  EUROPE 

Jacob  landau,  managing  director  of 
the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency,  New 
York,  has  just  gone  abroad  where  he  in¬ 
tends  to  sjtend  some  time  at  each  of  the 
agency’s  European  offices.  central 
office  is  maintained  in  London,  with 
branch  offices  in  Paris,  Berlin  and  War¬ 
saw.  A  central  office  for  the  entire 
Near  East  is  in  Jerusalem.  Palestine. 


PUBLISHER  MAKES  GOOD 
WHEN  BANK  FAILS 
C.  REID,  publisher  of  the 
•  Allegan  (Mich.)  Gazette  for 
49  years  and  a  veteran  of  65  years' 
newspaper  experience,  is  the  sole 
director  of  the  defunct  First  Na¬ 
tional  bank  of  Allegan  who  has 
met  his  obligation  growing  out  of 
the  bank's  collapse,  it  was  revealed 
Feb.  13  at  a  hearing  in  Grand 
Rapids  before  Kirk  E.  Wicks, 
master  in  chancery. 

Mr.  Reid,  who  celebrated  his 
seventy-ninth  birthday  Feb.  12, 
met  his  share  of  the  bond  to  the 
county,  which  made  the  hank  its 
depository,  by  providing  the  county 
printing. 


RADIO  BOOTH  IN  NEWS  ROOM 


Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press 
and  News  to  Broadcast 

A  broadcasting  booth  is  being  installed 
in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  livening  News  and  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  preparatory  to  the  opening 
of  radio  station  W^OKO  in  which  the 
two  Gannett  newspapers  have  exclusive 
news  rights. 

Walter  P.  Plummer,  editor  of  the 
dailies,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
news  broadcasting.  Arthur  D.  Hecox, 
publisher  of  the  News  and  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press,  is  an  officer  of  WOKO, 
Inc. 

The  radio  station,  which  formerly  was 
located  on  Mount  Beacon  in  the  Hudson 
river  valley,  is  being  moved  to  Albany 
by  i)ermission  of  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission.  A  large  studio  suite  is  being 
ecpiipped  on  the  12th  floor  of  the  Hotel 
Ten  Eyck  and  the  broadcasting  apparatus 
will  be  located  at  Menands,  on  the  out- 
•skirts  of  the  city.  The  station  will  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  almut  March  1. 

Mr.  Plummer  is  making  plans  to  issue 
news  bulletins  twice  daily  in  five-minute 
pericKls,  direct  from  the  editorial  rooms. 
The  newspapers  also  will  sponsor  enter¬ 
tainment  programs. 


LIBEL  ACTION  IN  MONTREAL 

.A  $10,(KX)  lilK‘l  action  brought  by 
Oscar  Major,  sports  editor  of  I.e  Petit 
Journal,  Montreal,  against  Joseph  Men¬ 
ard,  publisher  of  Lr  Goglu  and  le  Mir- 
roir  was  hrought  to  trial  this  week. 
Major  has  charged  that  articles  appear¬ 
ing  in  Menard’s  papers  had  been  damag¬ 
ing  to  his  character.  The  first  hearing. 
Feb.  17,  brought  to  the  stand  several  well 
known  French-Canadian  newspapermen 
who  were  called  upon  to  interpret 
French  colloquialisms.  The  only'  defence 
submitted  by'  the  defendant  was  one  of 
provocation  which  the  court  said  was  not 
a  defense  in  a  libel  case  at  all,  and  the 
case  was  adjourned  to  give  the  defense 
opportunity  to  amplify  its  grounds. 


TOWNS  PICK  NEWSPAPERS 

The  1031  advertising  campaign  of  the 
city  of  Wildwood,  N.  J.,  and  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Wildwood  Crest  will  be  built 
with  newspaper  advertising  as  the  main 
expenditure,  it  was  announccxl  with  the 
awarding  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  con¬ 
tracts  to  the  lohn  Paul  Dorland  Agency 
of  Philadelphia.  The  initial  contract  was 
for  $16,(XK).  It  was  awarded  after  the 
chaml>er  of  commerce  had  reported  that 
experience  of  the  last  several  years  had 
shown  that  the  newspaper  advertising  of 
the  two  resorts  had  produced  the  largest 
percentage  of  inquiries. 


SUING  RADIO  STATION 

Suit  for  S4,000  damages  has  been  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Reghter 
against  the  Mobile  Broadcasting  Station 
charging  breach  of  a  contract  for  install¬ 
ation  and  operation  of  a  radio  station  in 
the  Register  building.  It  is  alleged  that 
the  agreement  made  with  the  newspaper 
was  that  a  1.000  watt  station  would  be 
operated,  but  that  the  station  only  has 
500  watts.  The  broadcasting  station,  it 
is  stated,  has  moved  its  studio  from  the 
Register  building. 


COPYRIGHT  LAW  CHANGES 
AFFECT  DAILIES 


{Coninued  from  page  12) 


Subsection  (f)  provides  that  where 
advertising  matter  of  any  kind  carried 
by  a  newspaper  or  periodical  shall  in¬ 
fringe  any  copyright  work,  where  the 
publisher  shall  show  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  infringing  and  that 
such  infringement  could  not  reasonably 
have  been  foreseen,  the  person  aggrieved 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  injunction  only 
before  work  of  manufacture  of  the  issue 
has  commenced  and  only  against  the 
continuation  or  repetition  of  such  in¬ 
fringement  in  future  issues  but  no  in¬ 
junction  shall  issue  after  work  on  the 
issue  has  begun.  Sec.  17  also  limits  the 
use  of  the  injunction  against  newspaper 
and  periodicals  where  work  of  manu¬ 
facture  has  actually  begun.  This  is 
evidently  a  concession  by  the  framers  of 
the  bill  to  the  “freedom  of  the  press.” 

Criminal  prosecution,  for  use  probably 
in  cases  where  the  infringer  is  insol¬ 
vent,  is  provided  by  Sec.  26.  The  in¬ 
fringer  may  be  punished  by  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  exceeding  one  year  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$1,000,  or  both  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

(5)  International  Copyright  Conven¬ 

tion.  The  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  International  Copyright  Union 
and  the  adoption  of  its  conventions  is 
I)rovided  by  Section  61.  “Copyright  shall 
subsist  in  the  work  of  alien  authors  by 
virtue  of  adherence  to  the  International 
Copyright  Union,  signed  at  Berne. 
Switzerland,  September  9,  1886,  and 

resigned  at  Berlin,  Germany,  Nov.  13, 
l‘X)8.  and  to  the  ‘Additional  Protocol’  to 
the  said  convention  executed  at  Berne, 
Switzerland,  March  20,  1914,  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  Act.  on  and  after  the  date 
on  which  the  adherence  of  the  United 
States  tr)  the  convention  creating  an  in¬ 
ternational  union  for  the  protection  of 
lit^ary  and  artistic  works. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  grant 
copyright  protection  in  foreign  countries 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
same  time  reciprocal  rights  are  granted 
to  citizens  of  the  countries  in  the  Copy¬ 
right  Union  in  the  United  States. 

The  provisions  of  the  International 
Conventions  which  affect  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  found  in  Article  9.  “Serial 
stories,  tales,  and  all  other  works, 
whether  literary,  scientific,  or  artistic, 
whatever  their  object,  published  in  news¬ 
papers  or  periodicals  of  one  of  the 
countries  of  the  Union  may  not  l)e  re¬ 
produced  in  the  other  countries  without 
the  consent  of  the  authors. 

“With  the  exception  of  serial  stories 
and  tales,  any  newsoaper  article  may  be 
reproduced  by  another  newspaper  unless 
the  reprcxluction  thereof  is  expressly  for¬ 
bidden.  Nevertheless,  the  source  must 
be  indicated ;  the  legal  consequences  of 
the  breach  of  this  obligation  shall  be 
determined  by  the  laws  of  the  country 
where  protection  is  claimed. 

“The  protection  of  the  present  Inter¬ 
national  Conventions  shall  not  apply  to 
news  of  the  day  or  to  miscellaneous  in¬ 
formation  which  is  simply  of  the  nature 
of  items  of  news.” 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  of  the 
International  Copyright  Union  is  to  give 
a  new'spaper  the  right  to  copy  from 
foreign  newspapers  unless  the  article  is 
prefaced  by  a  notice  that  reproduction  is 
forbidden.  Rut  news  may  be  copied  at 
any  time. 

The  members  adhering  to  these  regu¬ 
lations  are :  Austria.  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Bulgaria.  Czecho-Slovakia.  Danzig, 
France.  Germany.  Great  Britain  (includ¬ 
ing  all  colonies,  dominions  and  depend¬ 
encies).  Greece,  Haiti.  Hungary.  Italy, 
lapan.  Liberia,  Luxemburg.  Alorocco. 
Monaco.  Netherlands,  Poland.  Portugal. 
Roumania.  Spain.  Switzerland,  and 
Tunis.  Denmark.  Norway,  Sweden. 
Greece,  and  Holland  are  also  members  of 
the  International  Union  but  have  made 
special  reservations  in  respect  to  .Article 
9.  quoted  above,  permitting  reproduction 
of  magazine  as  well  as  of  newspaper 
articles. 

(6)  Miscellaneotts  Changes. 

Radio.  The  Vestal  bill  contains  an  ex¬ 


press  provision  granting  the  author  ~ 
owner  of  a  work  the  right  “to  r  ^ 
municate  said  work  to  the  public 'T 
radio  broadcasting,  rebroadcasting  ^irS 
radio,  telephoning,  telegraphing, 

Sion,  or  by  any  other  methods  or  mean 
for  transmitting  or  delivering  so^c' 
words,  images,  or  pictures  whether  no» 
or  hereafter  existing.”  (See.  1  (»\ 

The  Copyright  Act  of  1909  maifc^nn 
mention  of  broadcasting  rights  of 
course,  but  the  courts  had  extended  the 
statute  to  cover  such  rights. 

Photographs.  Copyright  is  permitted 
in  pihotographs  both  published  and  nn. 
published.  Sec.  1  and  Sec.  37  (j).  ti^ 
penalty  for  infringement  in  the  case  of 
an  unauthorized  new'Spaper  or  periodical 
reproduction  of  a  copyrighted  photo¬ 
graph.  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  J2(«i 
nor  be  less  than  $10.  It  is  submitted 
that  this  is  too  lenient,  as  in  many  cases 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  print  a  copy¬ 
righted  photograph  and  pay  the  fo 
Also  no  injunction  may  issue  for  the 
unauthorizecl  publication  of  a  photograph 
in  a  newspaper. 

The  bill  also  provided  that  in  the  ase 
of  photographic  portraits  made  for  hire 
or  on  commission,  in  which  case,  in  the 
absence  of  a  written  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  the  copyright  shall  vest  in  the 
person  whose  portrait  is  reproduce  or 
his  legal  representatives.  It  is  evident 
that  newspapers  and  magazines  which 
obtain  negatives  from  professional  photo¬ 
graphers,  who  have  been  hired  by  the 
sitter  to  take  the  picture,  may  get  into 
difficulties. 

To  register  the  copyright  in  a  photo¬ 
graph  one  print  from  the  negative  must 
be  dejxisited  with  the  Register  of  Copy¬ 
rights  (Sec.  38)  for  which  a  fee  of  $1 
is  charged  (Sec.  .59)  but  an  extra  dol¬ 
lar  must  be  paid  for  a  certificate  of 
registration,  where  such  certificate  is 
desired. 

Copyright  in  .Yews.  Neither  the 
present  C'opyright  Act  of  1909,  nor  the 
A’estal  bill,  nor  the  International  Copy¬ 
right  Union  Conventions  provide  for  a 
copyright  in  news.  Only  the  literary 
form  is  protecterl  and  not  the  news.  Re¬ 
writes,  therefore,  would  not  he  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  copyright,  but  where 
the  rewriting  was  done  between  corn- 
petitors  it  might  be  restrained  as  unfair 
competition  without  reference  to  copy¬ 
right  provisions.  International  Ne»'; 
.Service  v.  Associated  Press,  248  U.  S.  21: 
(1918). 

The  Vestal  bill,  however,  docs  provide 
that  a  separate  copyright  ma.v  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  “any  compilation,  abridgement, 
adaptation,  arrangement  .  .  .  if  the 

same  be  a  work  in  the  public  dornain. 
This  may  be  construed  to  prohibit  re¬ 
writing  news  articles  in  which  a  copy¬ 
right  exists.  Rewrites  of  material  not 
subject  to  copyright  are  not  prohibited. 


208  ALUMNI  IN  JOURNALISM 


Twenty -nine  Graduates  of  U.  of  Okl*' 
homa  Own  Newspapers 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pvblisher) 
Norm  AX.  Feb.  17.— Two  hundred 

and  eight  alumni  and  former  studCTt: 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  school 
of  journalism  are  engaged  in  jourw- 
istic  work  in  19  different  states  and  three 
foreign  countries,  it  was  fou^  ju  * 
survey  just  completed  by  H.  H.  Her 
bert.  director  of  the  school. 

Most  of  the  number  are  working  or 
newspapers,  but  practically  every  OT 
of  journalism  is  represcnteel  in  the  H-- 
Fifty-six  of  the  journalists  arc  woinff- 
Owners  and  editors  and 
editors  of  newspapers  number  29. 
enteen  are  advertising  managers  and  ■ 
city  editors  or  desk  men. 
are  reporting,  five  with  .As.sociatcd  rr  - 


AROLD  McNITT  INJURED 

•old  McNitt,  former  gcneral  n^' 
of  the  Central  Press  .^ssociatK» 
land,  suffered  serious  I, 

an.  Okla.,  recently  when  a  taxia" 
ich  he  was  riding  crashed  w'ltR  w 
automobile.  McNitt  is  prudent 
lanager  of  McNitt’s,  Inc.,  a  t 
engraving  company  v 

aper  cuts.  He  is  a  brother 
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HUNCHES 

One  Dollar  ui7/  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 

Send  clipping  for  payment. 


A  MINNEAPOLIS  newspaper  has  a 
photographer  at  a  busy  intersection 
snapping  cars  that  start  while  the  stop 
sign  is  still  on  and  dashing  across  just 
15  lights  are  changing  from  “go”  to 
“stop"  He  is  careful  to  get  a  clear  view 
of  the  license  plate.— Thora  Eigenmann. 


San  Francisco  News  is  running  a  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  based  on  interviews  with 
pilots  of  the  San  Francisco  bay  region 
who  have  joined  the  Caterpillar  Club — 
C.  C.  W. 


Ask  citizens  to  name  the  10  most  in¬ 
teresting  places  in  the  city.  Many  varied 
answers  will  be  the  result,  all  interesting. 
A  check  among  50  persons  made  by 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin  re¬ 
porter  developed  a  good  feature. — P.L.A. 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  is  run¬ 
ning  a  feature  series  describing  in  pres¬ 
ent-day  news  style  and  tense,  famous 
acts  of  violence  and  trials  in  various 
Iowa  communities  many  years  ago.  The 
historical  date  is  used  as  the  dateline  in 
each  incident  of  the  series,  written  by 
Harlan  S.  Miller,  Register  columnist. — 
Wallie  Moore. 


The  number  of  electric  light  bulbs  and 
arc  lights  in  the  lighting  system  of  the 
city,  which  are  broken  by  small  boys  and 
\-andaIs,  made  an  interesting  story  in  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram.  It  was 
found  that  4,800  tungsten  bulbs  were 
broken  last  year,  and  this  with  1,100  big 
arc  lights  made  a  loss  of  thousands  of 
dollars. — L.  D.  Chamberlain. 


.)n  interesting  series  for  the  real  es¬ 
tate  department  or  general  news  columns 
can  be  obtained  by  finding  parcels  of  real 
estate  which  have  appreciated  greatly 
since  the  city  was  founded  and  telling 
the  human-interest  story  in  connection 
with  each. — N.  W.  Q. 


A  series  of  stories  on  early  sports 
from  1850  to  1910  is  being  prepared 
by  LeRoy  Wallace,  sports  editor  of  the 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil.  A  fund 
of  interesting  articles  can  be  found  in 
the  files  of  old  papers.  The  first  sports 
in  Council  Bluffs  was  the  offer  of  “four 
young  sporting  men”  of  a  women's  side 
saddle  for  the  best  equestrienne  at  the 
county  fair  in  1850.— H.  M. 


By  inquiring  at  your  local  postoffice 
yw  can  discover  the  farthest  point  to 
which  you  may  send  a  written  message 
for  one  cent.  Beware  of  the  first  answer; 
Its  probably  incorrect.  Likewise  the 
shortest  possible  distance  that  you  can 
Hill  a  letter  in  your  city  will  interest 
readers.  And  this  is  strictly  local  since 
the  answers  must  be  different  in  everv 
city  and  town. — T. 


Public  libraries  are  setting  new  rec¬ 
ords  for  daily  withdraw-^ls  of  volumes 
trom  their  shelves.  Unemployment 
means  more  leisure  time  for  reading  for 
many  persons.  A  story  of  heavy  witb- 
days,  seasons  and  weeks 
ot  the  year  is  a  good  feature. — .A.  C.  R. 


For  Your 
New  Building 

\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
^  siwialized  technical  skill, 
\  insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
'  \  economies  and  effi- 

^  ciency  in  operation. 

s.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Ntwtpaptr  ButUings, 
ProdmcHon.  Operation, 

Snrveyt.  VmSuationt. 

420  Uxington  Avenue,  New  York 


HEARD  EINSTEIN  BUT 
LEARNED  NOTHING 

Coast  Reporter’s  “Beat”  Failed  When 
Noted  Scientist  Spoke  to  Select 
Audience  in  His  Native 
German 


By  Max  Colwell 

If  William  S.  Barton,  Pasadena  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
wasn’t  already  bald  headed  he’d  have 
grey  hairs  now. 

Barton  has  been  keeping  the  public 
advised  on  the  daily  doings  of  Pasadena’s 
distinguished  visitor.  Albert  Einstein. 

Word  reached  the  reporter’s  ears  that 
Einstein  had  agreed  to  explain  in  detail 
his  unified  field  theory  to  a  selected 
group  of  visiting  resident  scientists. 

It  was  a  very  private  and  unannounced 
affair  but  Barton,  whose  bald  head  gives 
him  a  scholarly  appearance  walked  in 
with  the  invited  scientists  and  took  a 
seat  in  the  front  row. 

The  reporter  sat  down  chuckling  to 
himself  for  he  was  going  to  hear  from 
Einstein’s  lips  all  about  the  theoretical 
unity  of  space,  time,  electro-magnetic 
and  gravitational  phenomena.  He  was 
going  to  get  a  scoop  that  was  a  scoop. 

But  when  Einstein  began  to  talk  the 
reporter’s  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat. 
The  entire  lecture  was  in  German. 

“I  probably  looked  like  the  dumbest 
in  the  room  and  Einstein  figured  that  if 
he  could  make  me  understand  they  all 
would,”  the  reporter  confessed. 

Einstein  appeared  to  be  addressing  the 
reporter  and  when  he  showed  no  signs 
of  understanding  the  professor  went  to 
the  blackboard  and  apparently  repeated 
his  remarks  with  chalk  illustration. 

“Finally  I  began  to  nod  my  head  in 
agreement  and  he  would  go  on  with  the 
next  problem,”  said  the  perspiring  re¬ 
porter,  who  came  out  of  the  room  with 
12  sheets  of  blank  paper. 


S.  D.  PRESS  ELECTS  WARNER 

G.  G.  Warner,  editor  of  the  Gregory 
Times- Adi'ocate,  was  elected  president  of 
the  South  Dakota  Press  Association  at 
its  meeting  in  Sioux  Falls,  Feh.  14.  He 
succeeds  Casper  Nohner.  Hayti,  editor 
of  the  Hamlin  County  Herald-F.iiter prise. 
Mr.  Xohner,  following  the  custom  of  the 
association,  was  named  vice  president. 
John  H.  Craig,  Tripp,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer. 


GLEN  BABB  IN  NEW  YORK 

Glen  Babb,  Tokio  correspondent  of 
■Associated  Press,  arrived  in  New  ^’ork 
recently  and  has  been  working  in  the 
New  York  office  of  A.i'.  He  will  go  to 
the  Washington  bureau  early  next  week. 
Babb  became  Tokio  correspondent  after 
service  in  India  and  Peking. 


ADDRESSED  “SPECIALS” 

C.  W.  Chapin,  advertising  ma’i.Trer, 
Hart,  Schaffner  &•  Mark,  addressed 
members  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Representatives  .Association  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  this  week. 


C/omplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  ih  the 
world. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


IF  your  city  has  a  Community  Chest  for 
financing  civic  work  and  charities,  the 
advertising  plan  developed  by  the  Mason 
City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette  may  be  used. 
Seven  advertisements,  on  con.secutive 
days,  were  used  in  the  campaign ;  gen¬ 
eral  copy  on  local  business  and  prosperity 
conditions  was  used,  and  in  each  adver¬ 
tisement  space  was  given  to  one  of  the 
seven  social  agencies  benefited  by  the 
drive.  A  cartoon  drawn  by  the  manager 
of  a  local  business  house  was  used  in 
each  insertion. — L.  G.  M. 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Martagor 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  III. 


Mid-year  graduations  for  all  schools 
are  becoming  more  and  more  important 
with  larger  numbers  being  graduated 
each  year.  Don’t  overlook  the  trade 
schools  while  covering  the  grade  and 
high  school  graduation  exercises.  Many 
of  these  are  good  prospects  for  increased 
advertising  .space  at  this  time. — Wes  W. 
Dunlap. 

Tiedtke’s.  large  Toledo  general  store, 
recently  began  a  series  of  interesting 
advertisements  in  the  Toledo  Times 
which  will  be  reprints  of  advertisements 
used  five  years  ago  by  the  same  com¬ 
pany. — R.  r.  O. 

MARTINELLI  VISITS  GUILD 

Giovanni  Martinelli,  the  Metropolitan 
opera  star,  was  a  luncheon  guest  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  Feh.  lf>,  at  the 
Home  Guild  conducted  by  that  newspaper 
in  its  auditorium. 


“This  Is  the  Medical  Depot  for  Cars,” 
is  the  heading  of  an  advertisement  for 
automobile  parts  sometimes  used  by  a 
concern  in  Pittsfield,  Mass. — L.  D.  Cham¬ 
berlain. 


March  21  is  the  first  day  of  spring. 
Clothing  stores  should  be  ready  to  make 
their  spring  fashion  announcements  on 
that  day,  with  generous  advertising  lay¬ 
outs. — R.  A.  M. 


“Firms  That  Help  You  Park”  might  be 
a  heading  over  a  group  of  advertisements 
of  specialty  shops,  restaurants,  soda 
fountains,  or  theatres  which  now  have 
private  arrangements  with  nearby  ga¬ 
rages  to  let  their  customers  park  for  two 
or  three  hours.  Claim  checks  for  cars 
are  stamped  or  punched  at  these  places 
patronized  by  the  car  owner,  and  re¬ 
bate  allowed  or  only  a  nominal  parking 
fee  is  charged  the  owner.  The  rest  is 
borne  at  wholesale  figure  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  house  or  theatre  winning  jwtronage 
by  finding  a  solution  to  the  parking  prob¬ 
lem.- C.  M.  L. 


Prompt-- 

EFficient-- 

Free-- 


If  you  need  trained 
men  —  energelie  men  —  ambi¬ 
tious  men — to  man  your  edito¬ 
rial  or  advertising  staffs  rail  on 
the  Personnel  Itiireaii  of  Sigma 
Delta  tlhi,  professioniil  joiirnal- 
islie  fraternity. 

Only  men  meeting  your  require¬ 
ments  will  he  put  in  loueh  w'ilh 
you.  M  rite  or  wire  your  needs 
to  John  CL  Earhart.  Director, 
8.36  Exchange  Ave.,  C'hirago,  III. 

NO  cii\h(;e  to 

EMPLOYERS 


Expansion  .  .  . 

Room  for  growth 
and  expansion, 
where  it  can  best  be 
utilized,  should  not 
be  overlooked  in 
planning  the  news¬ 
paper  plant. 


Robert  W.  Dickerson 
ARCHITECT 

Sptelallaing  In  Newtpapar 
Enginmtring 

loot  HURON  ROAD,  CLEVELAND 


Cline  -Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 
Columbus  Dispatch 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Ask  them  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 

Chicago:  111  West  Washington 


Street 

New  York:  Daily  News 
220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Franciaco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


Bldg. 
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NEWSPAPER  CAMPAIGN 
URGING  BUILDING 

ladustrlal  Club  of  St.  Louis  Buying 
Space  to  Cite  Present  Low 
Costs — Would  Aid 
Unemployed 

A  program  of  jiaid  advertising  in  St. 
Louis  newspaiKTs  is  lx*ing  sponsored  by 
the  Industrial  Club  of  St.  Ixtuis  to  ad- 


Mr.  Business  Man: 

-  Are  You  Taking  Full  Advantage 
of  Present  Price  LevelsT 


BUYS  KANSAS  PAPER 

Marion  Krebbiel,  son  of  Sen.  W.  J. 
Krehbiel,  publisher  of  the  Mcl’herson 
(Kan.)  KepidyHcan,  has  taken  over  the 
oixration  of  the  Lenora  (Kan.)  News. 
He  assumed  control  Feb.  1.  Young  Kreh¬ 
biel  for  the  last  year  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  lillis  (Kan.)  lieinew,  and 
Ixfore  that  worked  for  his  father.  The 
Lenora  News  formerly  was  owned  hy 
N.  O.  McKim. 

PASADENA  M.  E.  RESIGNS 

Resignation  of  Blaine  Gibson  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
hivniiiff  Post,  and  appointment  of  la?e 
M.  Mcrriman,  city  editor,  to  that  posi¬ 
tion,  was  announced  this  week  by  William 
S.  Kellogg,  president  of  the  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  company-,  one  of  the  Copley 
jrapers.  (jibson  retired  liecause  of  ill 
health  and  will  take  a  long  rest.  Mec- 
riman  has  been  city  editor  for  five  years. 

SECRECY  ATTEMPT  FAILS 

Because  the  banking  question  is 
deemed  the  most  important  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  coming  Ixfore  the  1931  Nebraska 
legislature  and  therefore  “should  lie 
kept  clear  of  any  misinterpretations,”  a 
state  meeting  of  bankers  at  Omalia 
l>arred  newspapermen  from  the  assembly 
room.  The  <liscussion  that  took  place, 
however,  was  ol>tained  by  local  news¬ 
papermen  and  a  big  story  was  the  result. 


G.  T.  HODGES  ADDRESSES 
WISCONSIN  GROUP 

Advertiaing  Federation  Head  on  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Pres*  Association  Conven¬ 
tion — Annual  Banquet  in  Honor  of 

John  Kuypers,  Retiring  President 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America,  was 
the  principal  speaker  before  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Press  Association’s  convention  in 
Madison  Feb.  12-14.  Mr.  Hodges  spoke 
at  a  dinner  Feb.  12  at  the  Memorial 
Union  building  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  before  members  of  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Wisconsin  Daily  Press 
League,  and  the  Advertising  Cluh  of 
.Madison. 

The  occasion  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
homecoming  as  Mr.  Hodges  is  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  the  Wisconsin  law  sc.hool. 

His  address,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
influence  advertising  exerts  in  stabilizing 
business,  in  softening  and  shortening  pe¬ 
riods  of  economic  depression,  and  in  has¬ 
tening  the  return  of  prosjxrity,  was 
broadcast  by  W'ISJ,  the  H 'if consul  Slate 
Journal  station. 

Those  on  the  executive  committee  in 
charge  of  the  event  were ;  Bruce  R.  Mc¬ 
Coy,  business  manager  of  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation  ;  A1  Fitschen,  president  of  the 
advertising  cluh.  and  John  L.  Meyer,  field 


director  of  the  George  W .  Mead  Veu-. 
paper  Institute. 

The  annual  lanquet  was  given  this  vea, 
.11  honor  of  John  Kuyjxrs,  publisher^ 
the  DePerc  Democrat,  who  has  L!! 
president  consecutively  for  12  vear«  j 
will  retire  this  year.  Dr.  Vvillar’d  r 
Bleyer,  director  of  the  school  of  i,uny- 
ism  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Z 
toastmaster.  W.  H.  Conrad, 
Star-News,  was  chairman  of  the  baiiwi 
committee,  and  other  members  were  W 
G.  Eiider,  Rice  Lake  Chronotype-  Con 
gressman  Merlin  Hull,  Black  Kmr  Fdi 
Journal;  and  John  Meyer.  ‘ 

The  convention  was  marked  by  round 
tables  on  various  subjects  of  interest  to 
newspapers  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns.  Among  the  speakers  was  Ok 
Buck,  secretary  of  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers,  Inc.,  who  advocated 
circulation  audits  for  country  weeklies 

The  VVisconsin  Daily  Uague  and  the 
W  isconsin  League  of  Daily  Advertising 
Managers,  met  in  the  Schroeder  Hotel 
Milwaukee,  Feb.  16,  just  before  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  convention 
in  Chicago. 

EXPOSED  LOTTERY 

The  campaign  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pj.) 
Telegraph  against  number  games,  which 
failed  to  pay  off,  came  to  a  successful 
conclusion  last  week  when  four  of  the 
operators  and  five  salesmen  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  pay  fines  and  serve  jail  terms. 


InduMrial  Cluh  copy  urging  new 
construction. 

vocate  new  building  and  thorough-going 
maintenance  work  as  a  means  of  provid¬ 
ing  employment. 

The  point  is  made  in  one  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  that:  “New  building  and 
the  extension  and  repair  of  existing 
buildings,  create  jobs  quicker  and  in  a 
bigger  way  than  anything  else.  Such 
activity — when  the  manufacture  and 
transportation  of  materials  as  well  as 
their  erection  is  considered — is  about  80 
jier  cent  lalxir.  Is  it  not  lietter  to  spend 
money  to  create  such  useful  jobs  than 
to  sixnd  it  for  ‘doles,’  (ir  charity,  or  the 
support  of  an  army  of  idle  workers.” 

However,  the  copy  does  not  make  its 
ap|K‘al  primarily  to  altruism. _  Instead, 
it  emphasizes  that  “Today  is  bargain 
time  ill  the  construction  industry.  Prices 
are  down  about  20  per  cent.” 

The  copy  is  being  prepared  by  John 
Ring,  Jr.,  Advertising  Company,  of  St. 
Louis.  George  C.  Smith,  511  Locust 
street,  is  director  of  the  Industrial  Club. 

One  piece  of  copy  is  directed  to  house¬ 
wives,  suggesting  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments  that  might  be  made  around  homes. 
Another  is  headed:  “Mr.  Business  Man: 
.Are  you  taking  full  advantage  of  present 
price  levels?”  Still  another  urges  the 
buying  of  goods  made  in  St.  Louis,  and 
offers  to  supply  wholesale  buyers  with 
a  directory  of  St.  Louis  manufacturers. 

The  “Business  Man”  advertisement 
goes  into  detail  about  lowered  construc¬ 
tion  costs,  citing  the  following  “definite 
figures,  gathered  from  autho*-itative  St- 
I^uis  wholesale  sources :”  Oment,  down 
more  than  14  per  cent  from  1928;  sand, 
down  46  per  cent ;  gravel,  down  38  per 
cent:  structural  steel,  down  L5  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent;  lumber,  down  25  per 
cent;  glass,  down  15  per  cent;  builders 
hardware,  down  30  per  cent;  plumbing, 
down  IS  per  cent;  common  brick,  dow'n 
13Vj  jxr  cent;  face  brick,  down  15  per 
cent. 

Pointing  out  that  no  one  can  say  ab¬ 
solutely— till  after  the  event— that  prices 
have  reached  bottom,  the  copy  says : 
“.After  commc)dity  prices  have  .steadily 
declined  for  a  year  and  a  half ;  after 
average  inventories  have  worked  down 
to  a  minimum;  after  normal  buying 
habits  have  been  repressed  for  many 
months;  and  after  production  has 
reached  a  point  which  barely  covers  cur¬ 
rent  consumption;  then — 

“You  have  a  choice  of  tw^o  conclu¬ 
sions.  Either  the  whole  world  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  coming  to  an  end;  or  else  his¬ 
tory  is  about  to  repeat  itself,  and  busi¬ 
ness  is  close  to  the  turn,  with  today’s 
nr  ices  marking  the  most  favorable  buy¬ 
ing  zone  ki  years.” 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


V  HOE  ^ 
24  HOUR 

EMERGENCY 

V  SERVICE  Ji 


Time  and  again  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  the  worth  of 
Hoe  24  hour,  night  and 
day  emergency  service,  has 
been  proven  to  the  relief 
and  satisfaction  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  If  trouble  comes, 
telephone  or  telegraph 
and  the  complete  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Hoe  Service 
and  Repair  Department 
will  immediately  respond 
to  your  assistance.  Always 
give  the  serial  number  of 
your  press  or  machine  to 
avoid  misunderstanding 
and  attendant  delay. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

UenenU  OIBcra 

138lii  St.  and  East  River 
New  Y«rk  Qty 


Schedule  an  intelligent 
and  persistent  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  EDI¬ 
TOR  PUBLISHER 


Felt 

Molding  Blankets 

IN  ALL  SIZES 

Creeper  Felts  1/12"  and 

!/8" 

Medium  Molders  7/32" 
Heavy  Molders  14" 

Ex.  Heavy  Molders  5/16" 

MOLDING  BOARDS 
FOR  WET  OR  DRY  MATS 

AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

P.  O.  BOX  131 
WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 


Berry-MingleCo.>c. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  >175  Fifth  Av*.  at  23rd  Si. 

• 

Dailsner.  and  builders  of  speciil 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  oewi- 
paper  and  publishing  pUnt. 
Spaclaliatt  in  seieaion  and  sale 
S  ofmachineryforincreasedpro- 

4  duction. 

C 

a  Cenaultonta  in  construaion,  de 

5  sign, and  plan  of  arrangemeno 

<  of  buildings  to  meet  the  news- 

I  paper  and  publishing  needs.  I 

A  Strictly  Quality  Froduet 

3  A  Quality  Purchof.  it,  afhr  all, 

th.  Cxarcita  of  the  Tru.tt  tcoaomf 


cJld/ustable 

-^HEAD 

Flatshaver 


An  accurate  flatshaver.  Double 
screw  drive.  Knife  is  adjustable, 
quickly,  to  .ooi  in.  5  H.  P.  chain 
drive.  Shaves  plates  up  to  1 9'x  26' 
Send for 

Folder  f2D  which  tells  ALL  about  it. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  YOEE  CHICAGO  tAS  raANCIiCO 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Meana  qaick  prodnetion  of 
pUtea  and  the  elimination  of  t» 

caiti  aa  far  aa  potaiblo. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  BUnkeU 
HeaTj  Wool  Moulders 
Ucht  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sioea) 

Space  Packinf  Fell 
4  ThickneMea  —  No. 

No.  S5,  No.  40,  No.  » 

Emty  to  tonr,  quick  to 

Nevr  England  Newepape^ 
Supply  Company 
Woreeoter,  Maao.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addreoa  NEN9C0 
Woreerter,  Maao. 


B 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for 


February  21,  1931 


Opportunities!  Look  Them  Over 

Advertising  Promotion  Editorial — Press  Service  Situations  Wanted  Journalistic  Antiques 


from  ■  “'V'  source.  We  guarantee 
Ln  mae  weekly.  I^et’a  tell  you  about  It.  Ap. 
Simit  anytime  within  100  miles  New  York. 
»fl  references.  Box  B-B45.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Brokers 


^^t.to-0aodness  Proposition  —  High  class 
seat  weekly.  Kentucky;  exclusive  fertile 
iplendlil  newspaper  and  Job  tsiiilpiueiit ; 
liraist  handsome  dividends;  price  low;  Initial 
HTBest  only  »r),000.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Build- 
HI,  Sew  York.  _ 


Itssiapsr  Broksrags— Only  high-grade  proper- 
HM  Personal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
i(  Tr^e  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 


Cshfmia  Daily;  good  town;  fine  future,  sub- 
itulltl  net  earning  established;  eighty  thou- 
■Dd  cub  required.  Address  Edwin  Bose,  3001 
hogiiTllle  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Otstisots  for  Paxtlowe  Flan  real  circulation- 
bolldiag  campaigns  are  being  Slled  as  rapidly 
II  possible  In  the  order  in  which  bookings  are 
asde.  Contracts  from  new  clients  are  accepted 
Ml;  after  a  Partlowe  scientific  survey  and 
•lalysis  of  each  Individual  Held.  A  letter  or 
millet  wire  for  this  free  analysis  entails  no 
ibllittlons,  but  does  secure  an  Intelligent  and 
tiuk  recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
dRslstloo-bulldlng  drive  would  prove  practical 
lod  helpful  at  the  time  to  the  publication. 
Pibllaberi  are  never  urged  to  buy  Partlowe 
HTTlce.  The  Partlowe  survey  and  analysis  is 
innlne.  Every  subscription  secured  In  the 
nodem  Partlowe  campaign  Is  subject  to  verl- 
kstlon  by  the  publisher.  No  subscription  Is 
icnptid  unless  paid  In  full  by  the  subscriber. 
Write  or  wire  collect.  The  Charles  Partliwe 
CsDpsny,  6tb  Floor,  Occidental  Bldg. 
Indlins  polls. 


Di  PilHt's  "Better  Times"  Campaigns  more 
ihss  doubled  circulations  of  3  newspapers  in 
IKW.  Embody  new  plans  and  ideas,  unique  In 
drcslstlon  building.  UePriest's  successful  cam- 
ptltns  In  4  N.  Y.  City  boroughs  assure  success 
isyvhere.  An  organization  of  experts,  speaking 
Ire  huiusges.  HUDSON  DePRIEMT,  346  5th 
At.,  N.  Y.  and  Box  817,  Tampa,  Fla. 


The  V.  B.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Art.,  Loalavllle,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Crsstort  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Blslr  k  Austin,  circulation  builders,  222  West 
Otecsvich  8t.,  Reading,  Penn,  Originators  of 
dilNuunshlp  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
Offlrs  2-1351;  residence  81-8240. 


A  K  SUsrart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Moilei,  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
bglldlng  organisation  accepting  only  bonaflde 
•abscrlptlons  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
«  wire,  without  obligation,  for  Held  survey. 


1930  proved  that 

Advertising 

Conscious 

Executives 

and  an  appropriate 

Advertising 

Eudget 

are  the  best  insur¬ 
ance  against 

Business 

E>ej)ression 


On  tbs  Boardwalk  at  AtUntlo  City 
Weekly,  monthly  feature  of  the  world  at  play. 
Arrivals  —  local,  foreign  —  If  desired.  Conven¬ 
tions.  Assignments.  Photos.  Q.  Lelmbach, 
Press  Service,  810  Schwehm  Bldg.,  Atlantic  City. 


Editorials  For  Sale 


Exclusive  editorials.  Two  dully,  $.'>  per  week. 
ENtabliahed  aynilicute.  Iiiberul  free  trial.  Ex¬ 
perienced  writers.  No  contract.  Service  conll- 
deiitlul.  B-.568,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Display  Advertising  Salesman— Wanted  in  Cen¬ 
tral  States  city,  eighty  thousand.  Man  under 
thirty,  with  at  least  three  years  experience. 
Ciood  salary  now  and  excellent  future  to  man 
who  ran  make  good.  Ulve  age.  (iresent  salary 
and  experience.  Replies  confidential.  B-571, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Builder — Now  available  only  to 
alert  newspaper  demanding  results.  12  years 
success;  certified  records.  B-030,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — 20  years’  experience  on 
3  successful  eastern  papers,  good  personality, 
excellent  salesman,  copy  writer,  enthusiastic, 
diplomatic  and  creative  mind;  good  leader  of 
men.  Know  merchandising  and  promotion  meth¬ 
ods.  Exceptional  experience  on  special  page 
features.  A-1  references.  Reasonable  salary.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  B-53y,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  Ssnall  Daily — Young,  mar¬ 
ried  man  with  knowledge  gained  from  actual 
experience  wishes  to  locate  on  small  daily. 
Really  knows  layouts  and  copy.  t.'an  sell  It 
after  It’s  written.  Now  employed.  6  years  pres¬ 
ent  connection.  Go  anywhere.  Box  B-5S5,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager-SoUoltor — 10  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  classified  and  display,  metropolitan  and 
smaller  city,  desires  connection,  preferably  In 
East.  Record  of  ability  that  will  Insure  results. 
A-983.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager-Solicitor — 10  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  classified  and  display,  metropolitan  and 
smaller  city,  desires  connection,  preferably  in 
East.  Record  of  ability  that  will  insure  results. 
B-572,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  executive  open.  Has  your  depart¬ 
ment  a  problem — organization,  system,  service, 
growth,  collections,  overhead?  Seasoned  ex- 
[>erience,  stimulating  technic.  Moderate  salary, 
any  section.  R.  E.  Ilardway,  Zanesville,  O. 


Circulation  Manager — For  chain  of  newspapers 
not  leas  than  five  papers.  Years  of  experience. 
Now  employed  with  one  of  the  largest  papers 
published.  Address  Box  B-547,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  -Young  man  with  14  years’  practical 
exiierleiice,  carrier  delivery,  newsstands,  promo¬ 
tion,  etc.,  wishes  new  position.  B-567,  Editor  A 
I’nlillsher. 


Circulation  Manager,  sixteen  years  experience 
In  all  brunches  of  circiilation,  emphiyed  at  iires- 
ent.  Personal  reasons  for  changing.  Economl- 
I'ul,  honest,  solier  and  Industrious.  Good  sys- 
teniutlzer.  One  week’s  notice  required.  8-560, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Thoroughly  experienced  reporter,  desk 
Ilian,  now  Chamber  of  Commerce  secretary,  de¬ 
sires  to  return  to  news(iaper  work.  .Any  pro- 
IHisals  welcome.  B-570,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  or  Advertising — Y'oung  man.  experience 
on  Indianapolis  and  other  papers.  Once  owned 
and  ran  weekly.  University  training.  Also  law 
training  for  eilltorlal  work.  Experience  in  both 
editorial  and  advertising  fields.  B-564,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Executive — 1  am  willing  to  bet  my  exiierlence 
and  ability  against  any  responsible  iMisitlou 
you  have  in  erlltorial,  advertising,  or  inaiiage- 
nient.  Have  been  18  years  successful  luibllsher. 
7  being  In  Kansas,  11  in  Florida.  Western  born, 
age  4.%,  no  bud  habits,  married,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  Klwanlan,  good  mixer  and  organizer.  Un¬ 
questionable  references.  Guarantee  I  know  how. 
.Might  Invest  later  if  agreeable.  Two  years  here 
advertising  manager.  Available  now.  Uyiin  W. 
Bloom,  P.O.  Box  219,  Valdosta,  Ga. 


Feature  Writer  and  Artist — Young  woman,  part 
or  fall  time.  New  York  experience  In  features 
and  interviews,  with  accompuu.vlng  drawings. 
.Also  iMHik  reviews  and  editorial  assistance. 
B-563,  Fhlltor  A  Ihibllsher. 


Managing  Editor,  city  editor,  telegraph  editor. 
20  years  experience.  Now  employed  In  city  of 
45,000.  Reliable,  able  to  Inspire  confidence  In 
staff.  Welcome  close  Investigation.  B-619, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor — Flftoen  yonre’  seSasl  experi¬ 
ence  every  enpadty,  large  and  small  town,  now 
editor,  makeup,  columnist,  Chicago  newspaper, 
seeks  opportunity  take  active  charge  of  dally 
In  town  of  36,000  to  75,000.  Married.  39.  Un- 
qneetlonable  rderencee.  A-000,  Bdltor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent— Mechanical  engineer, 
16  years  experience,  several  years  with  Imisir- 
tuut  newspaiier,  now  employed,  desires  change. 
Understand  economical  plant  layout  and  main¬ 
tenance.  B-673,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive 

My  general  newaiiaper  and  advertising  agency 
experience  haa  been  wide.  Intimate,  continuous, 
wholesome.  It  was  accumulated  both  west  and 
east.  Inside  and  outside.  In  newspaper  work  I 
have  been  the  bead  of  all  departments;  In  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  In  Chisago,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  I  have  been  all  along  the  Hue  from 
promoting  prospective  accounts  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  actual  ones;  complete  plans  Including 
the  merchandising  of  esmpaigns;  copying  writ¬ 
ing;  selling.  Wide  knowledge,  when  properly 
used,  never  has  been  a  disadvantage.  Thorough 
In  what  I  do,  and  niy  activities  are  backed  by 
good  health,  clear  conscience,  and  ability  to 
smile.  I  want  the  kind  of  a  connection  that 
will  Justify  a  starting  salary  of  $100  a  week, 
and  allow  the  res.ults  of  my  efforts  to  make  It 
mutually  advantageous  to  pay  me  more.  Box 
B-.’i57,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Woman,  27,  college  graduate,  6 
years’  experience,  now  getting  out  small  dally 
single-handed,  desires  position  with  larger  paper 
as  reporter,  feature  writer  or  on  desk.  Best 
of  references  as  to  ability,  character  and  capa¬ 
city  for  work.  Available  month’s  notice.  Box 
B-541,  Editor  A  PublUher. 


Production — Young  man,  business  office  training, 
knowledge  of  accounting  methods;  composing 
room  experience,  knowMge  of  composing  ma¬ 
chines,  seeks  position  as  assistant  to  production 
manager  or  mechanical  superintendent.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Will  go  anywhere.  B-652,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Production — Young  woman,  capable  of  handling 
production,  desires  (losltion  with  advertisliig 
agency  or  printer.  lias  had  valuable  experience 
In  estimating  and  purchasing  for  large  printing 
house.  Knows  paper  and  photo  engraving.  B-566, 
Ihlitor  A  Publisher. 


Sales  Promotion  and  Advertising:  Capable  execu¬ 
tive,  familiar  with  newspaper  promotion  lii 
building  field.  Sales  record  on  newspaper  feature 
and  cooperative  Ideas.  Trade  Association  ex¬ 
perience.  American,  thoroughly  conversant  with 
commercial  and  diplomatic  Spanish.  An  nnusual 
background  In  work  requiring  tact  and  Judg¬ 
ment.  Healthy,  energetic,  able  to  cooperate  with 
other  people.  New  York  or  environs  preferred 
but  will  consider  any  proposition.  Available 
immediately.  Best  of  references.  Box  B-550, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sports  Writer — Live  wire,  with  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence  covering  sitorts  In  various  parts  of  U.  S. — 
5  years’  experience  as  sports  editor — open  to 
any  reasonable  proposition  East  of  Mississippi. 
B-.’>6.'>,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale--]!.  Hoe  A  Co.  Quad  Webb  press,  pro- 
duclitg  dally  circulation  of  5<>,IMI0.  16  to  32 

page  newspaper.  Can  l>e  seen  In  operation  any 
day  but  Sunday.  Also  one  casting  l>ux;  one 
tall  cutter;  one  shaver;  one  trimming  horse. 
Ising  Island  Dally  Press,  .Merrick  Road,  near 
Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y,  'Pel.  Republic 
9-3200. 


For  Bale — I-ate  model  Number  8  Llnoly|)e  fully 
equlpi>ed;  Century  Campbell  press,  60x44  wltli 
motor  and  folder,  line  machine,  will  print  4 
pages,  8  column,  22  Inch  pai>er;  guaranteed  ex¬ 
cellent.  Also  complete  Job  plant  Including  12x18 
.Miller  Unit,  Hand  paper  cutter,  etc.  W.  J. 
McGiffln,  701  Commerce  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  Time  — .50  pep  line  1  Tlyn*  — .73  per  line 

3  Timet  —  .40  per  line  4  Timet  —  .60  per  line 

Count  tlx  wordt  to  the  line  —  Cath  with  Order 
Ciattifitd  ciotet  Thurtday  Morning 

White  epace  charge  at  tame  rate  per  line  per  intertion  at  earned  by 
frequency  of  intertion.  Minimum  tpace,  three  iinet.  The  Editor  A  Pubiither 
retervet  tho  right  to  ciattify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


A  Collector  Is  In  the  market  fur  Journalistic 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
erlitors  In  this  country  or  In  Canada,  dating 
back  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  Issues  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  Journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  contalng  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  Interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  In  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  l.x>ok  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap¬ 
books,  etc.  I'hen  let  me  know  wbat  you  have 
and  what  your  price  Is  (must  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  If  accepted).  B-746,  Bdltor  A 
1‘ublisher. 


Newspaper  File 


New  York  Tribune 

Wantetl,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  'Trlhnne  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  1865;  April  16,  21.  22,  ‘28, 
24,  28,  .30,  May  1,  2.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  6,  10,  14 
to  28  (Inclusive).  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (Inclu¬ 
sive),  Must  be  In  good  condition,  untorn  and 
complete.  Editor  A  I’ubllsber, 


Old  Newspapers  For  Sale 


Rare  Original  Newspapers,  182.'i  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  I’ost,  1863  Vicksburg  Cltlnen  on  wall 
paper.  Both  for  $10.00.  Thorson.  306  So.  19th, 
Umaha. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Butinesa  BatabUsbad  la  1399 
350  Madison  Awo.  Now  York 


Compliment  vs. 
Criticism 

While  we  concede  that 
criticism,  if  it  is  construc¬ 
tive,  may  be  most  valu¬ 
able,  vve  know  that  a 
compliment,  when  based 
on  actual  fact,  is  mighty 
inspiring.  A  letter  from 
a  California  publisher 
this  week  says  in  part: 

‘7/  is  with  pleasure  we  acknoul- 
edge  the  service  you  have  given 
this  paper  in  advertising  it  for 
stile.  The  response  has  been 
phenomenal,  but  in  addititm  we 
want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
forethought,  the  good  sense  and 
the  thoughtfulness  displayed  in 
sending  by  Special  Delivery 
late  answers  arriving  at  your 
office  concerning  the  sale,  ff'e 
appreciate  this  and  recognize  the 
thoughtfulness  that  prompts  it." 

'J’he  above  emphasizes 
the  result  getting  power 
of  Editor  &  Plhlishkr 
and  also  the  cooperative 
spirit  and  actual  worth 
of  its  Classified  Service, 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


SHERWOOD  ANDERSON,  the 
novelist,  has  enjoyed  his  three  years 
as  editor  of  two  Virginia  weekly  news- 
pai>ers,  1  learn  from  Hartford  Courant, 
and  projV)ses  to  tour  the  colleRCS  of  the 
country  next  \\  inter  to  urge  students  to 
try  their  luck  at  the  rural  press  and  live 
happily  thereafter.  Mr.  Anderson  has 
turned"  his  office  into  a  community  cen¬ 
ter  with  a  pinn-poiiR  table,  a  free  cir- 
culatinR  library  and  a  forum  for  free- 
for-all  di.scussion  of  public  questions. 
His  newspapers  teem  with  local  jotting 
about  all  the  good  and  .some  of  the  had 
folk  of  the  countryside,  their  ups  and 
downs,  fortunes  and  misses.  No  newly 
painted  barn  escapes  notice,  vital  statis¬ 
tics  arc  detailed,  s<Kial  gatherings  are 
described  and  the  .\nderson  newspapers 
seem  fairly  typical  of  the  eight  or  ten 
thousand  weeklies  of  that  class  which 
we  celebrate  as  the  “hacklKine"  of  the 
nation.  The  novelist-editor  says  the  pay 
of  the  country  e<litor  compares  with  that 
of  the  country  lawyer  or  doctor  and  suf¬ 
fices  for  the  needs  of  the  average  home¬ 
living  citizen. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  ANDERSON  may  Ir*  right  in 
his  view  that  the  country  weekly 
oflfers  hope  to  aspiring  college  youths, 
hut  1  fear  he  will  not  he  able  to  convince 
a  large  number  of  them  that  such  editor¬ 
ship  offers  a  wholly  satisfactory  career. 
The  youngsters  I  hafjpen  to  know  in  col¬ 
leges  seem  In'iit  on  touching  a  match  to 
the  I^ast .  river  and  watching  the  re¬ 
sultant  conflagration  spread  to  the  North 
and  Harlem  rivers  and  thus  encircle  lit¬ 
tle  old  Manhattan  Isle.  Rather  than 
the  ease  and  affluence  which  Mr.  .Ander¬ 
son  holds  out  as  the  lot  of  the  big  frog 
in  the  small  i>ond  the  general  preference 
seems  to  lie  for  any  kind  of  pollywog 
existence  in  the  broad  and  dangerous 
ocean.  Why  does  the  city  spell  romance? 
Men  see  in  it  larger  opivortunity,  hut  in 
reality  most  city  dwellers,  including 
newspapermen,  live  more  dullv  than  do 
folks  of  the  smaller  towns.  One  coun- 
trv  newspaiK-r  office  that  I  occasionally 
visit,  especiallv  on  Thursdays  when  a 
24  page  weekly  is  brought  from  the 
press,  is  a  livelier  place  for  the  little 
editorial  staff  than  manv  a  big  city  office. 
The  country  editor  gains  an  all-around 
experience,  touching  every  phase  of  the 
work  from  political  criticism  to  worry¬ 
ing  because  some  reader  has  missed  last 
week’s  issue.  Ink  is  on  his  h.ands  and 
his  problems  are  real  and  tirgent.  Many 
a  maboganv  desk  in  large  city  offices  are 
graced  bv  gentlemen  who  have  relatively 
slight  conception  of  what  the  newspaper 
business  is  all  about.  The  country  edi¬ 
tor  might  come  in  and  dumbfintnd  him 
with  information. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

"D  V  no  means  am  T  as  confident  as  Mr. 

Anderson  that  the  country  berth 
offers  a  better  financial  opportunity  to 
young  journalists.  Onlv  a  comparative 
few  of  the  many  weeklies  are  first-class 
business  institutions,  paying  salaries  or 
profits  comparable  with  the  earnings  of 
local  lawyers  and  doctors.  Usually  a 
county  has  one  fair  paying  paper  and 
two  or  three  that  just  manage  to  exist, 
l.ife  is  not  so  pleasant  for  the  underdog, 
though  1  must  say  that  the  editors  or  re¬ 
porters  get  their  meals  regularly,  con¬ 
trasted  with  scores  of  big  citv  news¬ 
paperman  that  at  present,  as  I  chance 
to  know,  are  in  real  want.  Job  printing 
comes  into  the  rural  weekly  picture,  and 
when  competition  is  keen  is  full  of  trials 
and  trihtilation  for  the  editor.  To  suc¬ 
ceed  in  job  printing  one  must  know  pro¬ 
duction  cost  and  how  to  charge  to  gain 
a  profit.  Relatively  few  country  offices 
respect  this  rule,  with  unhappy  conse¬ 
quences. 


A  FE.XTL’RE  of  rural  weekly  editing 
that  Mr.  Anderson  might  warn  his 
flock  against  is  the  gentle  business  of 
(xilitical  control  through  subsidy  in  the 
guise  of  legal  printing.  I  know  places 
where  this  becomes  a  graft  that  would 
astonish  the  natives  if  known.  County 
legal  advertising  serves  a  good  purpose, 
but  it  is  tainted  with  evil  when  sold  at 
1.000  per  cent  profit  and  doled  out  by 
local  party  bosses  to  the  “good”_  boys, 
and  denied  to  those  who  have  failed  to 
“co-operate.”  Occasionally  a  heavy  slice 
is  paid  back  to  the  bosses  in  the  form  of 
a  “campaign  contribution.”  This  prac¬ 
tice.  which  is  not  universal,  but  exists  in 
some  states,  is  especially  revolting  when 
it  concerns  county  tax  sale  advertising. 
Under  the  laws  of  some  states  tax-de¬ 
linquent  properties  are  advertised  at 
regular  intervals.  In  a  depressed  year, 
like  the  present,  this  might  mean  a 
dozen  or  more  pages  of  legal,  set  in  six- 
point.  containing  descriptions  of  many 
jvroperties.  I  happen  to  know  of  one 
little  weekly  that  was  recently  favored 
by  a  political  boss  with  a  contract  for 
more  than  SI  2,000  such  space,  more 
money  than  the  newspaper  had  taken 
in  for  all  advertising  in  two  years.  The 
rate  was  fixed  to  give  the  publisher  a 
profit  which  would  astound  big  city  ad¬ 
vertising  men.  Poor  devils,  unable  to 
pay  taxes  on  their  homes,  are  assessed 
for  this  expense,  if  they  manage  to  re¬ 
deem  their  homes.  The  business  is  not 
flattering  to  newspapers  that  engage 
in  it.  In  general,  1  would  say  that  the 
rural  press  is  as  honestly  and  fairly  con¬ 
ducted  as  any  business,  certainly  on  an 
eoualitv  with  the  city  sister,  but  1  cannot 
subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  average 
weekly  offers  compensation  to  its  votar¬ 
ies  commensurate  with  the  effort  de¬ 
manded. 

*  *  ♦ 

lATR.  .ANDERSON  doubtless  by  this 
time  knows  country  publishing,  but 
I  shall  venture  one  word  of  advice  to  the 
students  he  proposes  to  address.  Don’t 
go  to  a  community  seeking  a  “reform” 
of  a  rural  weekly  by  the  introduction  of 
a  lot  of  city  tricks,  unless  you  are  pre- 
j)ared  to  walk  back  home  on  railro.ad 
ties.  Many  a  hopeful  soul  has  vainly 
tried  this.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
County  readers  cannot  stand  the  heavy 
dirt  that  city  readers  enjoy.  In  the 
metropolitan  press  news  is  regarded  as 
impersonal,  hut  in  the  country  it  con¬ 
cerns  a  neighbor,  perhaps  a  friend.  News 
of  an  unfavorable  nature,  spice  of  the 
city  daily,  in  a  rural  community  may  rate 
as  malicious  scandal.  Hence,  stories 
alx>ut  the  weak  and  erring  brothers  and 
sisters  is  handled  with  care.  Suicides 
often  become  ‘‘.sudden  deaths”  in  print, 
and  the  editor  knows  how  to  take  the 
curse  off  of  an  item  by  an  expression 
of  sympathy.  The  bulk  of  rural  news 
flatters  the  persons  written  about,  and 
countrv  people  like  such  treatment. 
Something,  surely,  can  be  said  for  a 
news  technique  which  turns  a  smiling 
face  to  the  world,  in  a  community  where 
bitter  truth  travels  by  lip  service  mfire 
rapidly  than  any  newspaper  could  cir¬ 
culate  it.  The  tolerant,  charitable  out¬ 
look  of  the  country  editor  is  probably 
his  finest  attribute.  When  unhappy 
truth  is  necessarv  in  cold  print  many  a 
rural  editor  will  not  hesitate,  but  he 
doesn’t  go  out  of  his  wav  to  plav  up 
local  scandal  or  nick  fights  with  the 
powers  that  be.  His  power  is  great, 
and  he  rarely  abuses  it.  My  comtdaint 
against  countrv  editors  in  general  is  that 
they  do  not  know  value  and  use  their 
power  to  the  full,  particularlv  in  politi¬ 
cal  matters,  hut  if  I  were  sitting  in  a 
countrv  chair  this  view  might  be  altered. 
A  little  countrv  office  experience  would 
give  many  a  city  editor  and  reporter  a 


new  concept  of  responsibility  attaching 
to  the  printed  word  and  enhance  appre¬ 
ciation  of  rural  editorship. 

In  an  editorial  commenting  on  Mr.  An¬ 
derson’s  experience,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times  Union  recently  asserted  that  not 
ten  out  of  1(X)  youngsters  attempting 
life  in  a  country  printing  office  would 
withstand  the  test  of  hard  work  and 
monotonous  routine,  and  that  all  would 
be  lusting  to  break  into  daily  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  nearest  metropolitan  center. 
But  Mr.  Anderson  has  earned  his  right 
to  the  contrary  view. 

♦  *  ♦ 

A  NOTHER  incident  of  luck  in  re- 
porting  is  contributed  to  this  column 
by  Craddock  Goins,  Jackson,  Miss., 
newspaperman.  It  is  new  to  me.  A 
crime  story  that  shook  the  Southland 
to  its  foundations  was  the  murder  of 
Mary  Phagan  in  the  boiler  room  of  the 
National  Pencil  factory  in  Atlanta,  for 
which  Leo  Frank,  an  official  of  the 
company,  paid  with  his  life  at  the 
hands  of  a  Georgia  posse,  while  Jim 
CrUiley,  negro  janitor,  received  a  20-year 
sentence  for  participation  in  the 
homicide.  The  body  of  the  young  girl 
was  discovered  early  Sunday  morning. 
Of  the  three  reporters  stationed  at 
police  headquarters  for  the  Atlanta 
Sunday  newspapers  one  was  Britt 
Craig,  then  writing  for  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution.  later  famous  for  magazine 
work,  who  died  recently.  .At  2  :30  a.  m. 
the  presses  began  turning  out  final  e<li- 
tions  and  the  reporters  were  at  lil>erty 
to  leave  their  post.  Two  of  them  did 
retire,  leaving  Craig  asleep  n  a  bench 
in  the  detective  bureau. 

*  *  t 

^  HE  hard  bench  presently  became 

*  uncomfortable  and,  in  accordance 
w'ith  an  old  custom  among  police  re¬ 
porters,  Craig  changed  his  position  to 
the  cushioned  seat  of  a  patrol  wagon, 
there  resuming  his  snooze.  An  hour 
later  he  was  awakened  by  the  movement 
of  the  wagon.  The  cops  were  respond¬ 
ing  to  a  call  from  the  National  Pencil 
factory  and,  although  his  last  edition 
had  gone  in,  Craig  decided  to  take  the 
ride.  The  denouement  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  bfKly  of  the  murdered 
daughter  of  a  C(^b  county  widow, 
whose  death  mystery  caused  a  national 
division  of  opinion,  a  legal  fight  which 
was  carried  to  the  highest  court  and 
even  to  President  Wilson,  who  saw  no 
rea.son  why  the  convinction  of  Leo 
Frank  should  not  stand,  and  finally  the 
sen.sational  lynching  of  the  accused  but 
ever-protesting  young  business  man. 
1  have  heard  of  a  wide  variety  of 
hickv'  reportorial  breaks  but  this  thing 
of  going  to  sleep  in  a  patrol  wagon  and 
waking  up  to  the  exclusive  possibilities 
of  a  story  of  national  interest  rather 
carries  off  the  blue  ribbon. 

♦  ♦  * 

^F  the  great  variety  of  articles  appear- 

*  '  ing  on  the  business  depression,  a 
piece  by  Leon  Starmont,  editor  of  the 
Xorllucesf  Mining  Truth,  published  in 
the  columns  of  the  Sfokane  (Wash.) 
Press,  is  remarkable  for  its  epigrams. 
Here  are  a  few  of  them : 

“It  is  more  blessed  to  create  jobs 
than  establish  .soup  kitchens. 

“Wall  Street  got  us  into  this  mess, 
but  Main  Street  must  pull  us  out.” 

“When  this  country  forgets  about  the 
stock  market  and  gets  back  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples  in  financing  industry,  there  won’t 
l)c  any  depression.” 

“.As  long  as  a  large  portion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  can  be  kidded  into  buying  corporate 
shares  for  several  times  the  actual  in¬ 
vestment  value,  fake  and  fictitious  pros- 
peritv  will  exist.” 

“Hf)t-air  balloons  cannot  float  on  for¬ 
ever.” 

“For  every  direct  victim  of  the  ‘come- 
on’  game  of  Wall  Street  there  are  doz¬ 
ens  of  innocent  victims.” 

“Congressmen  who  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  constructive  may  find  a  way  to 
exercise  some  control  over  criminal 
manipulation  of  stock  prices  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  enrich  the  few  and  impoverish 
the  manv.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

A  N  editor  in  a  Southern  city  tells 
me  that  the  latest  wrinkle  of  the 
press  agent  is  to  attempt  to  collect 


money  for  a  “hand-out.”  He  has  hafl 
several  recent  experiences  of  the  sorS 
publicity  agents  for  corporations  sendiiwl 
articles  written  by  their  executives  ai2l 
then,  when  published,  putting  in  bills 
service  rendered. 

The  lengths  to  which  the  publi 
racket  may  be  carried  excels  nor 
imagination. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

'T'HE  “claim-all-admit-not'hing”  spirit  of 
^  the  California  booster  amuses  Charlet 
S.  Ryckman,  editor  of  Fremont  (Neb) 
Tribune,  who  recently  brought  out  in 
editorials  the  astounding  charge  that 
newspaper  men  and  radio  broadcasters 
last  fall  joined  the  well-known  con¬ 
spiracy  to  depict  sunny  Canlifomia  as 
flawless.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Ryckmii 
that  although  rain  fell  during  the  famrf 
football  game  between  Alabama  and 
Washington  State  teams  at'  the  Pasadei^ 
Rose  Bowl,  only  two  newspaper  met 
and  no  radio  broadcaster  admitted  thi 
horrid  fact.  One  heroic,  truth-telling 
reporter  was  George  Shaffer,  writing  for 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  other  heretit 
was  Brian  Bell,  reporting  for  .Ashh 
ciated  Press.  Mr.  Shaffer  wrote  that 
“a  drizzle  began  to  fall  half  an  hour 
before  the  game,  making  the  ball  too 
slippery  for  continued  accuracy,  and  by 
tfie  time  the  game  was  well  info  the 
second  half  the  turf  underfoot  was  too 
treacherous  for  tricky  runs.”  The  Na-I 
tional  Broadcasting  Company’s  an¬ 
nouncer,  it  is  alleged,  spoke  only  of 
“cloudless  skies  and  ideal  playing  con¬ 
ditions.”  No  other  reporter  admitted' 
the  drizzle,  according  to  Mr.  Ryckman, 
who  looked  the  matter  up. 

*  *  * 

A  S  some  60,(M)fl  people  attended  the 
^  game  it  might  be  possible  to  check 
the  truth  of  this  charge  of  news  sup-i 
pression.  Although,  be  if  said,  rain  or; 
“drizzle”  in  Southern  California  is  not 
regarded  in  just  the  .same  category  as 
rain  or  drizzle  in  November  and  D^ 
cember  in  the  North  and  East.  True, 
rain  is  just  as  wet  and  makes  as  much 
mud  in  Southern  California  as  it  does, 
in  New  Haven,  hut  if  is  much  less  an-i 
noying  to  the  human  being.  Also,  in 
California,  it  is  possible  for  rain  to  falfl 
from  pleasant  skies.  But  water  on  a, 
football  field  is  an  element  which  enters 
into  the  sporting  situation.  It  might 
change  the  betting  odds.  Alabama's 
team,  for  instance,  was  favored  by  rain, 
while  the  chances  of  Washington,  de-j 
pending  for  their  plays  on  firm  fewtingsi 
were  lessened.  So,  if  Mr.  Ryckman’s' 
charges  are  true,  this  suppression  was 
not  an  innocent  and  harmless  trick  of  a 
lot  of  booster  reporters. 

Suppression  of  legitimate  news  is 
never  safe. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Following  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  (fire)  I  had  some  first¬ 
hand  dealings  with  the  booster  idea  in 
news  suppression.  If  will  be  recalled 
that  hubonic  plague  came  as  an  ailded 
misfortune.  I  happened  to  be  writii^ 
from  San  Francisco  for  newspapers  an 
over  the  country  at  the  time,  and  of 
course  took  notice  of  the  pestilena 
Presently  I  was  waited  upon  by  severa 
native  gentlemen  who  proposed  '•>  P® 
uncertain  language  that  I  cease  all  dis¬ 
cussion  of  San  Francisco  as  the  scene 
of  the  deadly  contagion.  They  would 
have  the  correspondents  hush  the  nutter 
up.  I’ut,  of  course,  the  stuff  went  out 
as  usual.  In  due  time  a  man  wlw  hap¬ 
pened  to  know  something  about  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  its  cau.se  arrived  on  the 

He  was  Commander  .Alexander  Blue  ot 

the  U.  S.  Navy  medical  sendee.  W 
told  the  wondering  city  that  it's  pronlei* 
was  to  dispose  of  all  rats,  since  the  r*t 
is  the  carrier  of  the  disease,  the  bul)^ 
germ  being  communicated  to  huma 
beings  by  fleas  which  firsf  bite  the  rati 
San  Francisco  proceeded  to  kill  oft  ^ 
rats  and  in  no  time  bubonic  plague  ne 
came  hut  an  unhappy  memory.  1 JU 
peat  that  suppression  of  P  IS 

important  or  only  as  trivial  as  Mr.  K>® 
man  suggests,  is  certain  _  to  bring 
results.  The  booster  spirit  has  mu 
to  its  credit  but  interference 
legitimate  news  reporting  isnt  one 
them. 


